Editor's note 


Born on July! 1901, Jacques Benoist-Méchin was educated in England, Paris 
and Switzerland. In 1910, he went to the Bedales Preparatory School to 
perfect his English. Returning to France, he entered the Ecole Alsacienne in 
October 1911. In October 1915, he was placed as a boarder at the école-foyer 
des Pléiades, in Switzerland, surrounded by outstanding teachers, including 
Robert Nussbaum and Adolphe Ferriere, founder of the Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau Institute in Geneva. He devoted two hours a day to the piano, 
developed a passion for history and made such rapid progress in Latin that he 
was soon able to read Titus Livius and Tacitus with an open book. In March 
1916, with the help of Romain Rolland, he drew up a thematic catalog of the 
complete works of J. S. Bach and Handel. He met Henri Dunant, one of the 
founders of the International Red Cross, Rabindranah Tagore, Miss Slade, a 
friend of Gandhi's, pianist Ignace Paderewski, who was to become President 
of the new Polish Republic, and Professor Roubakine, a socialist who was in 
contact with Lenin. 

In July 1918, Jacques Benoist-Méchin passed his baccalauréat (Modern 
Languages and Philosophy). Thanks to Romain Rolland, he came into contact 
with Lucien Herr, director of the Ecole normale supérieure, who encouraged 
him to study for a degree in German. He also met Charles Andler, who 
introduced him to the work of Nietzsche. His father, Baron Benoist-Méchin, 
who wanted him to become an explorer or diplomat, tried to steer him 
towards political science. In 1919, while pursuing his musical studies, he 
came into contact with Adrienne Monnier and frequented the Maison des 
Amis des livres, the bookshop she had founded at 7 rue de l'Odéon, where he 
met many French writers: Paul Claudel, André Gide, Paul Valéry, Saint-John 
Perse, Léon-Paul Fargue, Valéry Larbaud, Jules Romains, Georges 
Duhamel, Jules Supervielle, Jean Schlumberger, Jean Paulhan, Louis 
Aragon, Paul Morand, Jean Giraudoux and Drieu la Rochelle. In 1920, he 


met Sylvia Beach, befriended her and frequented the Anglo-American 
bookshop she had founded at 12 rue de l'Odéon. She introduced him to the 
Elizabethan poets, Crashaw, John Donne, Francis Thomson and William 
Blake. He met Ernest Hemingway, Ezra Pound, Scott Fitzgerald, T. S. Eliot, 
Robert Mac Almon, Arcibald Mac Leich, Ford Maddox Ford, James Joyce. 
He broadened his knowledge of American literature, reading Walt Whitman, 
Thoreau, Faulkner, Williams Carlos Williams, John dos Passas and Robert 
Frost. 


His military service had taken Jacques Benoist-Meéchin to the staff of the 
Army of the Rhine, and it was thus that in January 1923, at the time of the 
military occupation of the Ruhr decided by the Poincaré government, he was 
an interpreter at the Inter-Allied Staff in Wiesbaden. He then turned to 
journalism. In 1925, he became editor-in-chief of Le Quotidien. It was here 
that he met Henri Beranger, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
Vincent Auriol, future President of the French Republic (who pardoned him 
in 1947). He then became director of European services for International 
News Service. He joined Europe Nouvelle, where he was editor-in-chief 
under Louise Weiss. From 1928 to 1929, he made frequent trips to Geneva, 
where he followed the debates at the League of Nations. He met such famous 
and diverse statesmen as Aristide Briand, André Tardieu, Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, Anthony Eden, Lord Robert Cecil, Nicolas Titulescu, Edouard 
Benes, Gustave Stresemann, Heinrich Briining and Baron Aloisi. From April 
1930 to December 1931, he was General Secretary of \'intransigeant. 

It was at this time that Jacques Benoist-Méchin began to devote himself to 
his work as a historian. After translating several works from English and 
German, he published the first two volumes of /Histoire de l'armée allemande 
in 1936 and 1938, which were later translated into German. He also came 
into contact with many writers and artists: D. H. Lawrence, Marcel Proust, 
Miguel de Unamuno, Ortegay Gasset, Picasso, Stravinsky... The extreme 
variety of his relationships reflects his talents and tastes: Jacques Benoist- 
Méchin was, in particular, an excellent music lover and pianist. 


When war was declared in 1939, Benoist-Méchin was mobilized to the 
headquarters of the *“ Military Region in Orléans, then to the '*" Infantry 
Regiment in Nevers. He was taken prisoner on June 25, 1940 at Maziére-en- 
Gatine, Deux-Sévres. Posted to the Voves camp in Eure-et-Loir, he was 
placed on captivity leave on August 15, 1940. In November 1940, he was 
appointed head of the diplomatic service for prisoners of war in Berlin, a post 
he held until February 1941. That same month, Admiral Darlan 
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appointed him deputy secretary general to the Council Presidency. From then 
on, he was closely involved in the Vichy government's initiatives, especially in 
the field of Franco-German relations, and on May 11, 1941, took part in the 
meeting between Darlan and Hitler. He was at the heart of the negotiations 
for the signing of the Paris Agreements between the Reich and the Darlan 
government. 


On June 9, 1941, Benoist-Méchin was appointed Secretary of State to the 
Vice-Presidency of the Council. That same month, he was sent to Ankara to 
try to obtain Turkey's permission to send reinforcements to Syria, where 
General Dentz's troops were clashing with British and Free French forces. In 
July, he played a decisive role in finalizing the Franco-Nipponese agreements 
on Indochina. 

Jacques Benoist-Méchin remains Secretary of State in the Laval 
government formed in April 1942. He founded the Légion tricolore. He finally 
resigned from the government in September 1942, due to his differences with 
Pierre Laval, and resigned from his position at the Légion tricolore. He was 
arrested and imprisoned at Fresnes on September 22, 1944, and appeared 
before the High Court of Justice on May 29, 1947, on charges of conspiring 
with the enemy. He was sentenced to death on June 6, 1947, then pardoned by 
French President Vincent Auriol on July 30. His sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment with hard labor. Pardoned at last, he left Clairvaux prison 
on December 24, 1953. 


The author of /Histoire de l'armée allemande - six volumes in all - then 
devoted himself exclusively to his work, publishing in three volumes Soixante 
jours qui ébranérent l'Occident, a highly successful account of the 1940 
defeat. His curiosity led him to take an interest in the Arab world, of which he 
became one of the leading specialists. From this new source were born Le 
Loup et le léopard (three volumes), Un printemps arabe, Deux étés africains, 
Fayg¢al, roi d'Arabie, brilliant classics crowned with public acclaim. To these 
were added works and essays such as Avec Marcel Proust. 


Jacques Benoist-Méchin died on February 24, 1983, leaving behind a 
considerable body of work of international renown. His books have been 
translated into English, German, Italian, Danish, Turkish, Arabic and 
Japanese. 


Jacques Benoist-Méchin completed the memoirs we publish in June 1944, 
three months before his arrest. It was only natural, therefore, that the general 
tone should be influenced by the context of an era that had witnessed the 
exacerbation of the 


passions, it's also natural that they express the author's own conceptions and 
commitments. Some of the statements in this text will undoubtedly offend the 
sensibilities of some readers. But this document will remain indispensable to 
our knowledge of this period in our history. 

Benoist-Méchin and his publisher had decided that the text would not be 
published until time had run its course and traces of the war had largely been 
erased. We felt that this testimony could and should now be added to the 
historical record. 

The title of the work had been foreseen by the author, and the subtitles have 
been added due to the splitting into two volumes on the publisher's initiative. 
Precise notes, a reconstruction of the governments in place for the period 
under consideration, and "chronological landmarks" were deemed necessary 
to help the reader better grasp events that are already far removed, and to get 
to know the players better. The same concern for truth requires us to point out 
that thirty-three pages, which gave a more detailed account of the 
circumstances surrounding Jacques Benoist-Méchin's entry into the Darlan 
government, have not been found. 


"We had to be bigger, in spite of ourselves." 
NAPOLEON 


"It's a sign of spiritual poverty not to be ready to see defeat 
as one of the faces that life can take on." 


ORTEGA Y GASSET 


Foreword 


This book retraces the main events of one of the darkest periods in France's 
history. My account ranges from the metropolitan defeat of June 1940, to the 
African disaster of November 1942. But among the multitude of events that 
took place in the space of thirty months, I wanted to retain only those in which 
I was directly involved, in order to preserve the value of my book as a 
testimony. I personally witnessed the events I describe. The documents I quote 
can all be verified. The conversations I relate were held in my presence, or 
were reported to me by those who took part. These pages contain only first- 
hand information, the provenance and authenticity of which I can guarantee. If 
I have sometimes included a few more general considerations in the course of 
my account, it is to help us better understand the genesis and sequence of 
events. 

The French know little about what happened during this period, or about the 
concerns of those who governed them. They know only the impact of events 
on their individual lives, and remember only their worries, hardships and 
bereavements. For all the agitation of spirits and the din of propaganda, no 
policy has ever been surrounded by more silence and mystery. A silence that 
death has thickened still further. Between the events I'm recounting and the 
moment I'm writing, many actors have already disappeared from the scene: 
Darlan, Pucheu, Huntziger, Romier, Bard, Kato, Rewfik Saydam and others. 
Who will survive among the protagonists of the drama when this book sees the 
light of day? Perhaps no one, not even the author of these lines... 

So I'm writing for an age that will look back on ours with astonishment and 
no longer understand it. Our hopes, our efforts, our disgust, our anguish - all 
will no doubt seem chimerical and derisory, all will be covered by indifference 
or contempt. Perhaps it will be referred to as the "time of treachery", as a 
hideous phase of decomposition and agony. Yet this was not the end of the 
story. It also had its moments of greatness, marked by self-sacrifice, 


perseverance and clear-sighted courage. Who would know, later on, if I didn't 
bear witness? 


O 

But don't expect to find in these pages a complete and detailed history of the 
armistice. Many aspects of French political life have been omitted, simply 
because they were not within my field of vision. There's not a word about the 
much-vaunted Constitution, which I myself have never seen. Finance, police, 
professional organization and the Labor Charter are also absent from this 
book. On the other hand, it will come as a surprise to find me dwelling at 
length on details that the future may consider insignificant, but which seemed 
essential at the time I experienced them. It's too early to sum up all these 
things. Time has not yet put all the factors in their proper place, nor given 
current events their definitive aspect. We are faced with a drama - what shall I 
say? a multitude of interlocking dramas whose repercussions and outcome it is 
impossible to predict. We're in the midst of a conflict whose outcome is 
impossible to say, or whether it's just beginning. 

But if we need to let time pass before writing history, we should, on the 
contrary, hasten to write our memories. They are all the more valuable because 
they are closer to the events they describe, and still contain the warmth and 
palpitation of life. Their purpose is to preserve everything that would 
otherwise be lost to oblivion, but without which it would be impossible to 
understand, later on, what prompted a particular action or motivated a 
particular decision, and why events turned out in one direction rather than 
another. It is to this latter genre that the present work belongs. 

I wanted to bring together the elements that would later form the basis of a 
history of France's foreign policy from 1940 to 1942. But on closer 
examination, I believe I have painted the picture of a double fate. For, day 
after day, in the course of my governmental activity, I have had the impression 
of coming up against an obscure, indecipherable and insurmountable will, 
stronger than the will of the most powerful heads of state: the fatality of 
Elistory. Down below, that blind, anonymous, multiform and no less 
tyrannical force that is the fatality of human stupidity. 

When you see how the destinies of peoples are woven together day after 
day, you realize that these two elements play a predominant role, and that 
reason plays only a tiny part. When you've seen, as I have, the best-laid plans 
lead to results diametrically opposed to those you had hoped for; when you've 
seen every action provoke a reaction in the opposite direction, more violent 
than the one from which it sprang ; when we have seen the most obvious facts 
and the most obvious solutions denied and countered by the most informed 
intelligences; when we have seen imponderable factors or the most fortuitous 
chance dictate the direction of events and govern the fate of beings, we pity 
men for being led into such conditions of incoherence and arbitrariness. It's 


less surprising to see the course of history punctuated by a succession of 
catastrophes and abortions. 


Having said that, and rising above events, I would like to try and draw some 
lessons from this period. It will be objected that the thirty months from June 
1940 to November 1942 do not include the whole of the armistice, and are too 
short a period to allow a general view of things. I don't share this view. These 
thirty months represent, in fact, the most important phase of the arms truce 
concluded in Rethondes between France and Germany, the only one in which 
it would have been possible to define and execute a policy which, if carried 
through to its conclusion, would have completely altered the face, duration 
and perhaps the outcome of the war. Then it was too late, for the instruments 
needed to carry out this policy - the army, the fleet and the Empire - were 
broken. What has been done at home since the loss of North Africa and the 
scuttling of our warships in the port of Toulon? We've done nothing. Nothing 
but endure, and endure more and more harshly, the constraint of forces we 
could no longer control. It was during the thirty months leading up to the 
disaster that the turning point that could have been decisive took place. 
Afterwards, the stage was occupied only by manpower problems and the 
progress of terrorism. All that remained was a lamentable and painful void, a 
slow but steady descent into disintegration and anarchy. 

Why didn't the leaders of France and Germany take advantage of this 
providential period to at least lay the foundations for the Europe of the future? 
What malign force paralyzed them, preventing them from capitalizing on the 
unprecedented possibilities of those months, the promises of the future they 
potentially contained? To provide the beginnings of an answer to these 
questions, we need to examine the facts from a higher level - and this is where 
my testimony turns into an indictment: for I accuse the French, just as I accuse 
the Germans of not having been up to the task. 


ia 

For a quarter of a century, France has continued to deny itself life, to be 
biased, to cunningly evade events. Having lost its sense of reality to an 
unimaginable degree, it has never wanted to look things in the face, nor 
become aware of the problems it has to solve. Through an inexcusable lapse of 
reason and vitality, she constantly refused to make any effort or sacrifice; she 
simply wanted to enjoy existence, relying on others to provide the means. 
Nothing she undertook was thought through or executed to the end, because 
she never agreed to pay for it herself. In 1918, she was victorious, but without 
imposing any of the disciplines required by her victorious condition. In 1934, 
it attempted a right-wing revolution, but without making the necessary effort 


to go beyond the riot. In 1936, she attempted a left-wing revolution, but was 
unwilling to give up her comfort and leisure. In 1939, it wanted to declare war, 
but with the secret hope of winning without actually doing so. In 1940, she 
signed an armistice, but did not take seriously the obligations it entailed. 
Refusing to make the slightest effort to pull herself out of the abyss she had 
plunged into, she waited for others to pay for her adventure. Thirsting for 
impossible miracles and putting all her hope in improbable friendships, she 
constructed the myth of liberation to dispense with thinking about how to be 
free. Every time the nation has been called upon to summon up the energy 
needed to turn itself around, it has shied away. It has preferred ease, illusion, 
delirium, anything rather than working towards its own salvation. Needless to 
say, a country that abandons itself to such reflexes is irrevocably doomed to 
the worst kind of servitude? It's terrible to see a nation choosing not to be... 

But Germany, too, bears its share of the responsibility, and this share is all 
the heavier because it held the superiority of arms over us. Having broken 
down our resistance and established itself on our soil, it failed to take any 
initiatives that would have won over the French. Its leaders, always so quick 
before the war to 
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invoke the great word "becoming", once the armistice had been signed, saw in 
history only its retroactive character. Was it to erase the past, or to revive it, 
that they brought the wagon of 1918 back to Rethondes? It was as if the 
success of their weapons had suddenly dulled their inventiveness. As soon as 
a new phenomenon came to their attention, they tried to fit it into a known 
pattern. Were we trying to bring the country's vital forces together? It could 
only be to launch a revenge movement. Did they want to organize youth 
movements? It could only be by analogy with the "Kriimper" system 
inaugurated by Scharnhorst after 1806. Victims of an obsessive mistrust, they 
never admitted that French nationals could offer them friendship other than by 
stratagem, and even when courageous and enthusiastic young men enlisted to 
fight alongside them on the Russian front, they continued to impose a 
fastidious control on them that amounted, for them, to the cruellest of 
humiliations. Heroic in battle, but timid in negotiation, they never knew how 
to seize the opportunities offered to them. It is this contracted, negative state 
of mind that has prevented the development of a constructive policy. It 
suppressed the sincere aspirations of many French people, and drove them, 
often reluctantly, into the growing ranks of communism and dissidence. 


O 

It was between the combined obstacles of French inertia and German 
mistrust that the Marshal's government had to evolve. And yet, despite the 
difficulties of all kinds that littered its path, it made the necessary gestures 
towards the Reich. Four times - and I flatter myself that I was no stranger to 
this - he submitted concrete proposals for reconciliation, cooperation and 
military alliance to the German government. 

On July 14, 1941, he offered to join the Tripartite Pact, with all the 
obligations that might entail. 

On December 25, 1941, he proposed a common struggle for the defense of 
Africa. 

On January 11, 1942, he agreed to enter into a military alliance with the 
Reich, in return for the conclusion of peace preliminaries. 

Finally, on September 21, 1942, he asked to take an active part in the 
defense of our coasts. What more could we offer? 

And yet, four times in a row, the Reich did not even deign to respond to the 
French proposals, instead remaining absolutely silent. Objection 


that these proposals were set against a backdrop of equivocation and lies that 
were hardly likely to encourage the Chancellor, and that he could not grasp 
such a limply extended hand? This is an argument I cannot accept. Because 
any operation of this kind involves risks, and when you're sure of yourself, 
you're not afraid to face them. 

Ah, if once, if only once, Germany had agreed to wide-ranging 
negotiations; if once, if only once, it had consented to an agreement on any of 
these points, and if then that agreement had proved unenforceable through 
duplicity, treachery, incapacity or weakness, then it would have the right to 
use this argument. But she didn't, which relegates all her misgivings to the 
level of hypotheses - and hypotheses which, without doubt, would not have 
come true. For Franco-German relations would have been radically altered, 
and the men determined to make this policy triumph in France would have had 
the weapons they needed to confound their opponents and rally supporters. 
Their hold on the country would have continued to grow. Whereas German 
silence reduced them to impotence. The only armor they had was their 
individual faith, forcing them to toil in a vacuum, to wear themselves out in 
nothingness. 

"History," said Mommsen, "is the component of all the faults committed at 
a given moment." I leave this bitter reflection to future observers. 


O 


"War, war alone" seems to have been the dominant thought of German 
leaders over the past thirty months. Disdainful of anything other than pure 
strategy, or the physical expansion of their combat potential, they relegated 
politics to the status of a secondary, negligible and ultimately inoperative 
accessory. They have failed to understand that politics is a weapon like any 
other, perhaps even more formidable, the leading edge of a set of means of 
which strategy itself is only one of countless factors. Relying exclusively on 
the courage of their soldiers and the science of their generals - whom I would 
be wary of underestimating - they wanted to reduce everything to the scheme 
of war, to a war reduced to its strictest nakedness. And this war they ended up 
having, in a form infinitely more devastating and murderous than they had 
anticipated. 

Conversely, France's unwillingness to fight on the fringes of its Empire 
saw its metropolitan territory plunged into a hurricane of iron and fire. 
France's unwillingness to take sides resulted in the infliction of devastation 
and grief infinitely worse than the sacrifices that would have been made by 
abandoning its passivity. For not wanting to see clearly, when there was still 
time, she condemned herself to a long and bloody blindness. Like a sinking 
ship whose hull makes sinister creaking noises, we watched her slowly sink 
beneath the waters. The holds, then the deck, then the command bridge were 


submerged one by one. No one will ever know the terrible anguish that 
gripped those who watched helplessly as the ship sank. 


O 

This anxiety was all the more legitimate given that what was being 
swallowed up by the waves was no small thing! It was not just our country, 
with its age-old traditions and glorious trophies. It was not just our 
sovereignty, our Empire and the instruments with which we could sustain our 
role as a great power in the world. They were our profound conceptions of 
life, our philosophy of history and human dignity, our sense of honor and 
justice, our desire for greatness and our hope for the future - in short, the 
highest values of heart and mind. For it has to be said: what a handful of 
French people of my generation hoped for and wanted, what spurred them on 
to fight with all their might to ward off peril, was neither mediocre nor 
derisory. It was the conviction of living at the dawn of an era of fraternity and 
peace; of seeing societies organized according to their true hierarchy; of 
having been born in a time when History was finally going to see itself 
through to the end, and of telling themselves that they had to do the same so as 
not to be outdone by it. Having had the privilege of being born into an 
exceptional era, one that called for exceptional solutions, they believed they 
were finally going to realize what had been the aspiration of the centuries: the 
peace of the West. They told themselves that, after a war declared by us but 
not penetrated by us into Germany, and won by the Reich but with a minimum 
of ruin and grief, the conditions were ripe for total reconciliation. Nationalists 
and Europeans in the strongest sense of the word, they strove to rise above the 
hateful particularisms that had hitherto opposed the unification of the 
continent. They did so without listening to the rumblings of public opinion, 
nor to the insidious voices whispering that they were attempting the 
impossible, nor to the cry of their conscience, which sometimes led them to 
wonder if they were not on the wrong track, if they too were not the victims of 
an illusion. They did so, undaunted by death threats or machine-gun fire, 
because they saw it as the noblest way to serve both their country and their 
race - and I can attest that they served them with more courage and self- 
sacrifice than most of those who showered them with sarcasm and insults 
would have been capable of. 

It was having this faith that gave me the strength to fight relentlessly until 
all the weapons were broken in my hands. And if I look back to discover the 
real reasons for my failure, I'm not afraid to say that it was due less to myself 
than to having asked too much of the Germans in terms of understanding, and 
too much of the French in terms of courage. 

Does this mean that all is lost and that the work undertaken will not be 
realized? Certainly not. Sooner or later, unity must come. So much certainty 
and strength cannot be lost. Perhaps men other than ourselves will achieve it, 


and by roads other than those we had planned. But what does it matter? Only 
the goal matters, and I salute in advance those who will one day reach it. As 
for me, if, against all odds, I persevere on the path I've set myself, it's because 
it's impossible for me to conceive of any other. It's because I believe - beyond 
the disorder of things - in the finality of History. It's because I trust - beyond 
the dissensions of men - in the continuity of Life. 


June 6, 1944. 


PART ONE 


From the defeat of 1940 


to my entry into the government 
July 1940-February 1941 


CHAPTER ONE 


Key factors in French policy 
after the June 1940 armistice 


France's situation after the armistice - Factors 
negative;positive factors - One leader, one fleet, one Empire - 
Need for domestic reform - Moral disintegration of 
France - Renan's diagnosis - National revolution, the corollary 
of European reconciliation - Difficulty ofGermanFranco- 
policy- Need to give it a heroic character - The 
combat,common denominator of modern fascism - L'Em- 
pire, focus of convergence of all French needs - 
Advance or perish - The five fundamental principles of the new 
French politics. 


To enable the reader to understand the principles that inspired me during my 
time in government, and how I conceived the task I had taken on at the 
request of the Maréchal, it is appropriate first of all to recall, in a few words, 
the situation in France the day after the armistice of June 1940. 

The armistice was harsh. Three-fifths of the country occupied by the 
German army; the territory divided into two zones by the demarcation line; 
the occupied zone in turn divided into several sections, one subject to the 
German military administration in Brussels (Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
départements), the other to the direct administration of the Reich (Haut-Rhin, 
Bas-Rhin and Moselle), the remainder to the German administration in Paris ; 
more than fifteen hundred thousand prisoners held in captivity until the end of 
hostilities; a war tribute of 400 million francs a day, paid as occupation costs; 
the obligation to supply German troops stationed in France, with no fixed 
ceiling; the French army limited to 100,000 men and subject to strict control - 
these were the essential constraints imposed on the country by defeat. 

However, the armistice was nowhere near as harsh as it could have been. 


On some points, the enemy had shown undeniable generosity. No stipulation 
was contrary to honor. All were dictated by military necessity. By refusing to 
occupy the whole of France, Germany agreed to maintain a free zone where a 
sovereign French government could be established. It made no claim on our 
Empire, and allowed us to retain free disposal of it, on condition that we 
ensure its administration and protection; it also left us an intact fleet - the 
second largest in Europe - to enable us to ensure our imperial defense. 

Certainly, the prolonged exile of the prisoners was a painful ordeal. But the 
very speed of operations had spared them. All these men might have been 
killed if the war had been long. It had been short, and they were only absent. 
They would return one day, to resume their place in the French community. 
This was an appreciable asset for a country with a low birth rate, for which the 
preservation of every atom of its living substance was of the utmost 
importance. Finally - and for many French people, this was the essential 
reason not to despair - the leadership of the country was taken from the 
incompetent and corrupt government that had led it to disaster, and placed in 
the glorious hands of Marshal Pétain. 

On the one hand: the occupation of two-thirds of our territory; the absence 
of our prisoners; a heavy price to pay; the uncertainty of our future fate. On 
the other: that magnificent trinity: one leader, one fleet, one Empire. This 
contrast alone was enough to define one aspect of our policy: striving to 
regain what we had lost, using what we still had. 


O 


The presence of the victor of Verdun at the head of the State had made it 
possible to conclude the armistice. The loyalty of the Empire and the fleet had 
made it possible to maintain a French government. But the Marshal's refusal 
to leave France to continue the fight in North Africa had, even before the 
armistice was signed, given French policy a new direction. Disassociating 
himself from émigrés and would-be dissidents, breaking with the English 
tutelage that had led us to disaster, the illustrious soldier's example, rooted in 
the soil of his homeland, meant that it was in France that the French would 
have to take the lead. 
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had to regain our greatness and climb back up the slope we had fallen down. If 
revolution is the act of breaking with the old state of affairs to substitute a new 
order, the signing of the armistice was essentially a revolutionary act. Or, to 
be more precise, an act that was only meaningful and justified if it was the 
starting point for a revolution. 

Did you have to be very perceptive to guess that the positive side of defeat 
was there: the possibility, better still, the obligation, to carry out a complete 
internal recovery? Just as the disappearance of Parliament and the 
establishment of a new regime had been the logical consequence of defeat on 
July 10, 1940, so the national revolution became the domestic corollary of the 
armistice. 

Thanks to this unexpected gift, which seemed to come from the very excess 
of our misfortune, we were finally going to be able to put an end to one of the 
deepest and most insidious reasons for our decline: the duality that had 
existed for three quarters of a century - and more particularly since 1918 - 
between our domestic and foreign policies. 

Two concrete examples will clarify what I mean. In 1925, in our foreign 
policy, we were seeking to draw closer to Germany and Italy. But at the same 
time, our domestic policy was marked by a bellicose nationalism, likely to 
arouse the distrust of the very people whose sympathies we were striving to 
win. In 1936, we witnessed the opposite scene: our foreign policy proclaimed 
with provocative insolence our determination to bring down the Fascist 
regimes and take part in the "crusade of the democracies", at precisely the 
same time as, at home, our war potential was dislocated and shattered. 

Such incoherence, which could not fail to have fatal consequences for the 
country, was only the reflection of a deeper corruption: evil had pushed its 
roots to the very depths of man; it had descended into our blood. It had 
undermined wills and disintegrated souls to a degree that no one would have 
dared to imagine, had not the collapse of 1940 suddenly revealed its full tragic 
extent. 

If the French army had collapsed in less than six weeks under the blows of 
the Wehrmacht, it wasn't just because of the disproportionate numbers and 
weaponry; it was because the French army, like the nation from which it 
emanated, was also eaten away by the leprosy we've just described. It was 
because the 


1. The National Assembly - Chamber and Senate combined - had entrusted Marshal Pétain with 
constituent powers (Editor's note). 


The military hierarchy - at all levels - was monopolized by false "elites" who 
occupied command positions all the more unduly, as they had lost everything 
that could have justified their right to command: selflessness, a taste for 
combat, organizational talent and a sense of reality. The French soul, deprived 
of its inner spring, had gradually emptied itself of everything that had once 
made up its nobility and grace. All it now gave the world was the distressing 
spectacle of disorderly agitation, egotistical personalism and _ sterile 
verbalism. 

In any case, the evil had been with us longer than anyone realized, which is 
why it had become so widespread. As early as 1875, Renan diagnosed it in his 
Réforme intellectuelle et morale, in terms that apply exactly to current events. 
He wrote: "To see in recent years that the moral state of France was gravely 
affected, one needed a certain penetration of mind, a certain habit of political 
and historical reasoning. To see the evil today, alas, requires only the eyes. 
The edifice of our chimeras has collapsed, like the fairytale castles we build in 
our dreams. Presumption, childish vanity, indiscipline, lack of seriousness, 
application and honesty, weakness of mind, inability to hold many ideas in 
view at once, lack of scientific spirit, naive and crass ignorance: this has been 
the short story of our history for the past year. This army, so proud and so 
pretentious, has not met with a single good chance. These statesmen, so sure 
of themselves, have found themselves to be children. This administration, 
infatuated with itself, was convinced of its incapacity. This public education, 
closed to all progress, is convinced to have let the spirit of France sink into 
nullity... Everything has collapsed as if in a vision of the Apocalypse: ." 

The profound effort of political and spiritual reconstitution that should 
have been undertaken as early as 1871, that the ™ Republic had not only 
neglected but thwarted, and that the victory of 1918 had completely lost sight 
of, was now finally to be undertaken by the defeated France of 1940. This 
alone gave our defeat, painful though it was, a salutary character. Better, in the 
final analysis, a France materially diminished in surface area but spiritually 
cleansed and ready for new growth, than a France intact in territory but still 
poisoned by the toxins that had seeped into its veins, and a resigned spectator 
of its own decline. 

Breaking with the chauvinism of passion that led us to the 


' Ernest Renan: La Réforme intellectuelle et morale, p. 3. 
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the measures to be taken by the new government - and on which the victor 
was waiting to judge us - coincided with the demands of rational patriotism, 
since it was a question of giving more vigor to the bodies, more grandeur to 
the souls, and more justice to the institutions. 

By removing the representatives of liberal capitalism from the French 
community, we were not merely marking that our enemies were the same as 
those of the victor: we were relieving our people of the parasites who were 
fattening at their expense. By giving our regime an authoritarian character, 
we were not only helping to consolidate the political unity of Europe, we were 
also gradually restoring France's influence and vitality. 

National revolution and European reconciliation were therefore two sides - 
one internal, the other external - of the same creative action. Clearly, they had 
to go hand in hand. And since their divergence had almost led to our death, 
their convergence could ensure our resurrection. 


O 

Proposing a policy is nothing," said Richelieu. The trick is to carry it out. If 
defining this program was relatively easy - since it was virtually included in 
the Marshal's first messages and in President Laval's statements to the 
National Assembly - applying it was much more difficult. 

The policy of Franco-German reconciliation, already difficult in normal 
times, became even more so during the armistice. The occupation of the 
territory, the prolonged detention of prisoners, the shooting of hostages, the 
growing demand for manpower and raw materials, the limitations imposed on 
national sovereignty were all obstacles to success, and all arguments that 
foreign propaganda was bound to seize upon to confuse minds and inflame 
opinion. It was therefore essential to avoid giving this policy a shameful or 
pusillanimous character. To do so would be to give too much scope to his 
adversaries. To break down the resistance it was bound to arouse, it was 
necessary to proclaim loudly that it alone was capable of ensuring France's 
salvation, and to associate national sentiment closely with it. It had to be 
shown that it was not mere diplomatic finesse, dictated by opportunism, but 
the expression of a profound faith that deserved to be fought and died for. 

This need was made even more acute by General de Gaulle's messages to 
everything in France that was still 


capable of fighting virtues. Could we leave it to dissent alone to speak for our 
military honor? Shouldn't we be calling for struggle, heroism and self-sacrifice 
here too? Shouldn't we have shown that revenge for all our misfortunes and the 
regaining of our lost dignity could only be achieved on this side of the 
barricade? Were we going to give the opposing party a monopoly on 
patriotism? How would we confront this ardent youth, who had shed their 
blood for their ideas, and with what pitiful arguments would we impose our 
own on them? It was an insult to us to confine ourselves to this equivocal and 
narrow role. It would imply that we had a guilty conscience, when in fact our 
ideal was infinitely superior to that of the dissidents. It was also a poor 
calculation. For the newer and bolder a policy, the more prestige it needs to be 
surrounded by and anchored in tradition. The more perilous the truths we 
defend, the more courageously we must proclaim them. 

All the revolutions of the 2°" cy - not to mention communism - were won 
by and through combat. The Red Guards took up arms against White attempts 
to stifle proletarian revolution. The Italian Fascists fought hard against their 
adversaries and marched on Rome to impose their leader and doctrine by 
force. For fifteen years, the young German National Socialists shed their blood 
in a daily struggle against the Communists. The Spanish Phalangists, for their 
part, experienced the horrors of the civil war and had to reconquer their 
homeland, village by village and house by house. But what about us? Do we 
really intend to make a revolution worthy of the name, without fighting, 
without victims, without martyrs and without heroes, in the comfort of official 
offices and under the protective gaze of the authorities? 

Another common feature of modern revolutions is the imperial character of 
their aspirations. Italian youth found its motives for exaltation in the creation 
of a Mediterranean empire, the outlines of which had been traced two 
thousand years ago by the Roman legions. German youth entered the political 
arena with the determined will to break the shackles of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and expand its living space in the direction prefigured by the 
colonizing efforts of the Teutonic Knights. Spanish youth awoke from its 
torpor to defend the spiritual heritage of its ancestors and proclaim the rights 
of eternal Hispanism. 

Underlying all these movements is the desire to spiritually annex spaces 
and centuries. Always in the background of the 
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struggle, there's a thirst for imperial fulfillment. Wasn't that enough to pave 
the way? 

France's new policy would derive its virtue only from combat, and the 
place of choice for this combat was the Empire. The Empire was the focal 
point of all French needs. It was not only a vital asset in Franco-German 
negotiations, and an indispensable complement to France's supplies. It was 
the only framework in which the new French revolution could be born and 
developed. Where else could we act? In the occupied zone, under the control 
and with the always revocable consent of the victor? In the free zone, with the 
country's softest and most opportunistic populations? Ah, Africa, Africa, it 
was to Africa that we had to turn our gaze unceasingly. It was our Bavaria, our 
Baltic, our Navarre! The struggle we could wage there was intoxicating 
enough to restore our vanquished old country to its pride and splendor. 


O 

In this respect, the French national revolution was similar to the other 
movements that had transformed Europe since 1918. It differed, however, in 
one crucial respect. 

Although less affected than us, Germany had taken fifteen years to recover. 
Those who had dedicated themselves to this task had been able to tell 
themselves that they would devote their entire lives to it, that they would fall 
twenty times along the way, but that twenty times they would get up again, 
until the day when they would finally reach the goal. The rhythm of their 
forward march and the extension of their movement visibly marked the 
progress of their recovery and the growth of their strength. They had all the 
time in the world ahead of them; they could tell themselves that it would take 
them five years, ten years, twenty years, if necessary, to conquer their nation, 
but that they would not let up until they had won the final victory. 

In France, conditions were very different. We had to act urgently, without 
wasting a single moment, and that's why our task was much harder than in 
neighboring countries. We had no time to catch our breath and regroup our 
forces. Time, on the contrary, was parsimoniously measured out to us. We 
had to make our revolution before the conclusion of the peace treaty, in order 
to obtain a treaty favorable to us. The time allotted to us was a period of grace. 
A terrible deadline hung over our every action. 

The absence of a million and a half prisoners deprived us of the elite 


of the nation. Wouldn't it make sense to wait for their return? French 
substance, exhausted by two consecutive wars, needed rest. Wasn't it prudent 
to spare it, avoiding any further bloodshed? And yet, no. This was the advice 
of false wisdom. We didn't have time to wait for our health to return. It was 
when our vitality was at its lowest, when the consequences of the lost war 
were crushing us most heavily, that our recovery had to begin - and succeed. 

Other nations had made their revolution because they had an excess of 
forces at their disposal that they couldn't contain. We lacked these forces, and 
it was precisely to arouse them that we had to make our revolution. Our blood 
was half dried up, and we had to make up for the shortcomings of our instincts 
with acts of will. We had to create things that were strong, bold and durable, 
with hands that everywhere grasped only flimsy instruments and debilitated 
beings. 

Did we realize the dramatic situation we were in? And could we hope to 
release the forces needed for this almost superhuman task, without arousing 
spirits and fanaticizing imaginations? Ah, it was not in the name of reason or 
prudence that we could inflame the youth of this country. We should have had 
no illusions: we were doomed to rebirth or perish. The entire nation was 
engaged in a tragedy. We could only pull it out of it through tragic resolutions. 


In the aftermath of our defeat, the essential factors of French politics could 
therefore be defined as follows: 


1. Seeking to regain what we had lost with what we still had. 

2. Overcoming the deadly duality that had pitted our domestic and 
foreign policies against each other for over a quarter of a century. 

3. Advance the national revolution and  Franco-German 
reconciliation hand in hand, so that progress in one area leads to 
progress in the other. 

4. Give this policy a heroic character by closely associating national 
sentiment with it, and by surrounding it with enough prestige to fire the 
imagination. 

5. Considering the Empire as the focal point of all 
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necessities. To make its defense the leaven of the revolution, and its 
maintenance under our sovereignty the counterpart of our integration 
into Europe. 


These were the principles from which I was to draw inspiration. 


CHAPITRE II 


From Montoire to the Invalides 
October 24-December 13, 1940 


French equivocations - The old regime does not disarm - 
England at work - German equivocations - National- 
socialism or pangermanism?A Laval victory: theMontoireinterview 
- What is "collaboration"?TheChancellor'sreasoning 
- The French error - The expulsion of the Lorrains - 
The Opposition raises its head - The return of the ashes of the King of Rome - 
The origin of this idea - My fateful premonitions - The fall of 
Laval - The tragedy of Les Invalides. 


Early messages from the head of state and initial statements from the 
government suggested that these principles would also inspire the leaders of 
the new regime. However, it soon became apparent that the situation was far 
from as clear-cut as one might have wished. Firstly, the composition of the 
government was by no means homogeneous, which detracted from its 
vigour and effectiveness. Secondly, the cabinet did not appear to be entirely 
free in its movements, which had been the aim of the parliamentary recess. 
Obscure, ill-defined but powerful forces held back its impulses, hampered 
its decisions and sabotaged its actions. A thousand clues suggested that 
England had gone back to work according to its usual methods, and that a 
veritable passive resistance was being organized within the administration. 
Admittedly, the signing of the armistice and the dismissal of the Chambers 
had been two positive acts with far-reaching consequences. But the absence of 
any reaction to the attack on Mers el-Kébir and to the kidnapping of 


> On July 3, 1940, a British squadron under the command of Admiral Sommerville appeared off Mers el- 
Keébir, in the Gulf of Oran, and summoned the French ships under the command of Admiral Gensoul to rally 
or scuttle. When this ultimatum was rejected, British units opened fire, sinking or seriously damaging 
several ships in the French squadron. Of the four battleships present, only the Strasbourg managed to 
escape and reach Toulon. Nearly 1,300 sailors were killed or missing. The Vichy government ruled out the 
possibility of a retaliation, but decided to break off diplomatic relations with England (N.d.E.). 


Equatorial Africa by the Gaullists: , was a significant indication. It proved that 
our rulers did not attach to the Empire the primordial role that had been 
assigned to it. 

It was clear that the supporters of parliamentary democracy had not 
disarmed. Lurking in the shadows, they watched for the slightest failure of the 
new regime and waited for the opportunity to take their revenge. Their leaders 
were still in place everywhere, convinced that the resignation of the National 
Assembly was nothing more than a clever cover-up, designed to get them 
through a dangerous period without too much risk, and to come back to the 
surface as soon as the storm had passed. Already, some of them were 
beginning to raise their heads, noting with satisfaction that nothing had 
changed. Worse still, it soon became clear that most of those who loudly 
proclaimed their revolutionary convictions and their attachment to the 
Marshal were in fact camouflaged adversaries. Where power had been taken 
from the old regime, it had passed into the hands of the opposition to the old 
regime. But the old regime and the opposition were equally anti- 
revolutionary, and both belonged to a bygone world. How could all these 
high-ranking civil servants - finance inspectors and polytechnicians, 
intendants-general and career diplomats, liberals, Christian democrats, 
Gaullists and Anglophiles - have succeeded in breaking with the past to build 
a new France, when they had no idea what had happened to the country, or 
what needed to be done to pull it out of the abyss? Did they even want to? It 
was more than doubtful. 

French equivocation was matched by no less formidable German 
equivocation. I'm not just talking about the rivalries between the various 
sectors of German authority in Paris - army, party, propaganda, diplomacy; 
I'm thinking in particular of the "Pangermanist" policy that loomed 
dangerously behind the victory of the National Socialist armies, and which 
seemed to reflect the conscious but unavowed aim of maintaining divisions 
and quarrels in France, to keep her down, prevent any hint of revolutionary 
recovery, and make her more docile to the demands of the Reich. 

It must have been one of my greatest surprises to see the unexpected 
collusion between French supporters of the ancien régime and champions of 
traditional Prussian politics. I'd forgotten that it was Bismarck who had made 
the advent of the ™"™ Republic possible, and the ™"¢ Republic, feeling 
threatened, was calling on the followers of the Iron Chancellor for help. I 
forgot that they were united by a common hatred of Fascism, National 
Socialism and anything remotely reminiscent of the "new order". This was 
one of the most puzzling - and saddening - aspects of Franco-German post- 
war politics, for it was almost the only area where the partners did not seek to 


* Cameroon, Chad, Ubangi and Gabon had successively joined Free France (Editor's note). 


deceive each other, since they tacitly agreed on the goals to be achieved: to 
maintain democracy in France, in the hope that it would eventually rub off on 
Germany. And indeed, anti-Nazis and democrats got on famously. 


I was wondering whether anything worthwhile would be done in France 
before the conclusion of peace, when the Montoire interview took place. The 
part played by President Laval in this meeting cannot be overstated. Was it not 
he who first defined this new policy? A few months late, he was reaping the 
rewards of his courageous initiatives. 


"We have no other path to follow than that of loyal collaboration with 
Germany and Italy. This policy, the only one in line with France's 
interests, must be practiced with honor and dignity, 


he had already declared on July 8, before the National Assembly. The 
conversations of October 22 and 24 seemed to echo these words. The leaders 
of the two states, which had once again been at war with each other, met and 
shook hands. They had agreed to work together to find ways of putting an end 
to an age-old conflict, and to lead their peoples towards a better future. A 
peace of justice and reason seemed destined to prevail over a peace of 
vengeance and annihilation. A great hope was born: the principle of the policy 
of "collaboration" was established. 

But only in principle, alas! None of the implementation methods had been 
defined. No concrete content had been given to this term, no tangible 
substance infused into this policy. In accepting the meeting, Chancellor Hitler 
had made no commitments. It in no way altered the status of the armistice. 
Uncertain as to the fate he intended to reserve for France, he simply decided 
that our future would henceforth depend on us. This placed a heavy 
responsibility on the shoulders of the French government, a responsibility that 
we feared would exceed its strength. For it was now up to us to act, it was up 
to France to engage in a bold and active policy. Every day lost, every 
opportunity missed, added to her liabilities. If the final peace was hard, it 
would come not just from our military defeat, but from our "lack of 
understanding" and our "refusal to collaborate." 

French public opinion, misled by a press too tightly controlled not to be 
clumsy, believed that the past had been forgotten, that our defeat had been 
wiped clean with a big sponge bath, and that an easy road lay ahead. On the 
contrary, what lay ahead was a path fraught with peril, the beginning of an era 
of exhausting effort, as the rubric of "collaboration" was to expand day by 
day. The Reich was going to present us with claims infinitely more far- 
reaching than the armistice stipulations. 

Even today, if you ask most people what collaborative politics is, they'll 


struggle to give you a satisfactory definition. Some will tell you it's salvation; 
others, ruin. For most, this policy has taken on the appearance of a fool's 
bargain. They wouldn't have suffered this disappointment if they'd realized 
that the Chancellor must have reasoned as follows: 

"You declared war on the Reich, and lost; and it is without example that a 
war declared and lost is not paid for. You wanted to annihilate the German 
people and you didn't succeed; you have thus contracted a debt with them. I 
offer you to pay it in a relatively short time, before the end of hostilities, 
instead of paying it for generations, after the conclusion of peace. If you opt 
for the first decision, by helping me win the war, you will be entitled to 
generous treatment. If you opt for the second, by remaining neutral and 
passive, you should expect a rigorous peace. The choice is yours." 

Choosing to do so meant making a deliberate break with the past, and 
showing that France was determined to "integrate into Europe", i.e. to align its 
institutions with those of the totalitarian states and join the Axis struggle 
against its Anglo-Saxon adversaries. 

But the French government, far from reacting with a salutary jolt, 
abandoned itself, as it had done the day after Mers el-Kébir, to an inexplicable 
inertia. Did it too believe that the battle was won? Did he refuse to understand 
what the Chancellor expected of us, or was he paralyzed by the Anglophile 
circles of Vichy? In any case, he neglected to continue talks with the Reich the 
day after the meeting, in order to draw up a joint action program with its 
representatives. As a result, the proponents of the pangermanist policy took 
heart. At the beginning of November, Gauleiter Bickel brutally expelled 
90,000 Lorrainers from their homes. This first act, a few days after Montoire, 
dealt a terrible blow to the policy of collaboration. French public opinion had 
always been skeptical about the outcome of the interview. As a result, it 
became hostile. Secretly fuelled by British propaganda, opposition to Laval 
grew daily: . When the President came to Paris on December 9, with Admiral 
Darlan and General Huntziger: , to study with General de Warlimont, Marshal 
Keitel's delegate, the possibilities of reconquering dissident Africa, it was 
already too late. The plot to topple the President had been hatched. In Vichy, it 
was declared that his policies had failed, and all that was needed was a pretext 
to oust him from power. 


This pretext was provided by what should, on the contrary, have 


* On November 11, Gaullist students demonstrated against Germany on the Champs Elysées, under the 
pretext of commemorating the 1918 Armistice. The German military authorities had to intervene. This 
incident, in itself not very serious, was blown out of all proportion by the police reports pouring into Berlin. 
The result was a further stiffening of Franco-German relations. Insensibly, the atmosphere worsened 
without anyone doing anything to clear it up. 

> Respectively Minister of the Navy and Minister of War in the second Laval government (Editor's note). 


strengthened his position: the return of the ashes of the King of Rome. 

I was in a better position than anyone to know what this gesture meant in 
the Fihrer's mind, as it was I who had inspired the idea in November 1938. 

Asked in Berlin, where I had gone on a lecture tour, about the state of 
public opinion in France in the wake of the Munich Agreement, I pointed out 
to my interlocutors that the settlement of the Sudetenland affair was readily 
regarded as an act of political reason. But the fact that successive revisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles were always to Germany's advantage and France's 
detriment was not likely to appease public opinion. In the long run, public 
opinion was likely to turn against "acts of reason", which could easily be 
presented as acts of weakness. Admittedly, it was in the nature of things that 
treaty revisions should be to the advantage of the vanquished. But I was 
astonished that the Reich did nothing, on its side, to calm the friction that 
inevitably resulted. 

The high-ranking Germans to whom I explained this point of view asked 
me to show them a solution to the problem, as they had no political trump 
cards to part with in our favor. 

I told them that it wasn't necessary to resort to a "political trump card", that 
a symbolic gesture would do just as well, since it would dispel a psychological 
malaise. For my part, I saw an act that would have the most favorable effect, 
without imposing a heavy sacrifice on the Reich. It was the return of 
L'Aiglon's ashes to France. I explained the sentimental and legendary value 
attached to the memory of Napoleon's son, and the deep resonance that such a 
gesture was bound to arouse, not only in military circles, but also in very 
broad sections of the nation. 

This idea, submitted by Abetz to Chancellor Hitler, fascinated his 
imagination. He immediately instructed M. Seyss-Inquart, then Statthal- ter in 
Austria, to make the necessary preparations. M. de Ribbentrop, who was due 
to come to Paris shortly to sign an agreement with M. Georges Bonnet, was to 
announce the return of the ashes at the same time, thus adding a touch of 
solemnity to his trip. 

Unfortunately, Mussolini learned of this through an indiscretion in the 
Fuhrer's entourage. He vehemently opposed it, declaring that he would 
consider the restitution an "unfriendly gesture" towards Italy. A few days 
earlier, Count Ciano had claimed Corsica before the Roman Senate. The 
return of the mortal remains of Napoleon's son to the Invalides would, the 
Duce argued, underline Corsica's French identity, at a time when his son-in- 
law had just claimed annexation. As a result, the Chancellor was forced to 
abandon his project; but it became all the more dear to him, having been 
thwarted by a jealous ally. So when Otto Abetz, who had become ambassador 
to France after the armistice, telephoned me around midnight on December 
10, 1940, to tell me that my old suggestion was going to be carried out on the 
occasion of the centenary of the return of Napoleon's ashes, I understood that 


the Fihrer, in his sincere desire to come to terms with France, was resorting to 
the gesture that had been pointed out to him as most capable of touching his 
heart. 

However, when I received the telephone call from Abetz, I was overcome 
by an inexplicable anguish. I, who had launched this idea in 1938, was 
appalled to see it realized in 1940, under conditions so different from those in 
which it had been conceived. Could we rejoice at the return of a ghost when so 
many of the living remained prisoners? It was their return we were waiting 
for, not that of the King of Rome. How could we welcome and honor his 
remains in an occupied capital? A ceremony without standards, without 
French troops, without the Marseillaise and without artillery salutes, seemed 
an insult to the Emperor's spirits. The head of state would necessarily be 
absent. Could he appear at Les Invalides, stripped of his sovereignty and 
under the sole protection of German bayonets? All this, far from erasing the 
memory of defeat, was, on the contrary, intensifying our humiliation. 

I asked Abetz if there was any way of delaying the ceremony, as I felt it was 
necessary to prepare people for it: otherwise, I feared, it would not be 
understood by anyone. Abetz was surprised by my lack of enthusiasm. He told 
me that it was impossible to postpone the date of the event, as the van carrying 
the coffin had already left Vienna. He assured me that my apprehensions were 
in vain and that everything would go smoothly. I hung up the phone with a 
heavy heart. 

The next morning, I took the train to Berlin, where I was to head up the 
diplomatic service for prisoners of war. 

That's where I learned the rest: Laval's sudden downfall, the Maréchal's 
refusal to come to Paris, the arrest of Déat and Brinon; and the nightly 
ceremony at Les Invalides, like a clandestine tragedy, under torchlight and 
snow flurries, in an atmosphere of anger, consternation and mourning. 


CHAPITRE III 


From Berlin to La Ferté-Hauterive 
December 13, 1940-January 18, 1941 


December 13 as seen from Berlin - The fate of our prisoners - Travel to 
Vichy - First meeting with the Marshal - The 
Directoiresession- The Marshal's six points - First meeting with 
Laval - The letter of apology - Second meeting with the Marshal - 
The La Ferté-Hauterive interview - The disappointing press release - 
The negative role of M. Dumoulin de la Barthéte 


Much has already been written about the crisis of December 13: . Its causes 
and effects have been analyzed at length, in articles where hypothesis often 
outweighed reality. I won't dwell on them here, as my aim is not to be a 
historian of the events, but only to bear witness to those in which I was 
personally involved. The difficulties of my task in Berlin were great enough 
to prevent me from thinking too long about what was happening in Vichy. 
Besides, it was not my job to right the wrongs of French policy. 

But it was up to me to bear the consequences in the Reich's capital. A few 
days were enough for me to realize the enormous damage that Laval's 
resounding fall had caused us. Ambassador Scapini’ had hurried back to Paris. 
In Berlin, I was faced with a difficult situation. At Wilhelmstrasse, the doors 
had closed one by one, and it was becoming impossible to have the slightest 
contact with German diplomats. At 1'0.K.W., General Reinecke, head of the 
prisoner-of-war section of the General Staff, who at first received us with 
marked sympathy, now greeted us with icy stiffness. Everything we had 
achieved in the previous days was denied us. I had suggested to the mission 


° After being dismissed from office by Marshal Pétain on December 13, Pierre Laval was arrested and 
placed under house arrest at his property in Chateldon (N.d.E.). 

’ President of the Association des aveugles de guerre, former member of parliament and Chairman of the 
France-Germany Committee, Georges Scapini was in charge of relations with the Reich government on 
issues relating to prisoners. He had the title and prerogatives of ambassador (Editor's note). 


delegates that we spend Christmas and New Year's nights inside the camps. I 
didn't want our comrades to think that we were enjoying our freedom to feast 
in Berlin, while they were moping behind barbed wire. Our request was 
rejected, in polite but categorical terms. We were also forbidden to send them 
a message over the radio. Finally, we were informed that our visits to the 
camps would only take place once a month, under close supervision, and that 
the release of fathers of four children, promised to Mr. Scapini, would be 
suspended until further notice. 

Day by day, we saw the disastrous effects of December 13 growing, without 
being able to do anything about it. The no-man's-land separating us from the 
camps grew ever wider, eventually becoming an impassable space. We 
stretched out our arms towards the stalags and oflags where a million and a 
half of our compatriots were parked. All in vain! It was as if an iron curtain had 
fallen between us and them, severing the last ties that still bound us together. 

Did we in France understand what was happening in Germany? It was clear 
that the fate of our prisoners depended on our general policy. As long as 
Franco-German relations remained at an impasse, it was impossible to 
consider their return, or to alleviate their living conditions in the slightest. The 
French government had to be informed as soon as possible. Was it aware of the 
terrible blow it had dealt to each and every one of our prisoners? I wasn't blind 
to the pressure Germany was trying to exert on us, through a million and a half 
captives. No doubt it wasn't very elegant to blame them for something they 
weren't guilty of. But what could we do? Our prisoners, whether we liked it or 
not, were hostages. If things went wrong, Germany was in a position to bring 
its fist down on them, to the point of total annihilation. I'm not saying it wanted 
to. I'm saying it could. Duty dictated that I warn the Marshal. 

It was with this intention that I returned to France in early January 1941. 


O 


I found Paris in a state of anxiety and despondency that contrasted with the 
calm in which I had left it. I learned from Abetz that Admiral Darlan had gone 
to Beauvais on December 25 to meet the Fiihrer, and had been harshly 
rebuffed by him. The Admiral had submitted to him the list of a new cabinet. 
What do I care about the composition of the French government,” the 
Chancellor would have replied, "if I can no longer practice the policy of 
collaboration?" This seemed a strange sentence to me, for it seemed unlikely 
that the Chancellor would have so clearly revealed Germany's interest in this 
policy. But his irritation did not surprise me. 

Pierre-Etienne Flandin, who had succeeded Laval as Foreign Minister, 
General Huntziger and Admiral Darlan did indeed form a kind of triumvirate 
alongside the Marshal. But they could not govern, as long as the Reich denied 
them any authority. Here too, the President's absence was cruelly felt. The 
demarcation line was hermetically sealed. The two halves of France no longer 


communicated with each other. The country was threatened with slow 
asphyxiation. 

The Reich ambassador and M. de Brinon: urged me to go and see the Head 
of State to get him to recall President Laval as a matter of urgency. I told them 
that they were attributing to me a credit that I did not possess, and I thought 
that the links between Vichy and Paris must be very tenuous for my services to 
be called upon. But I promised to do the impossible, for their wish was, in 
short, what I wanted. 


O 


The Maréchal received me as soon as I arrived in Vichy. I hadn't seen him 
since he left for Madrid. So much had happened since then! The war, the 
German offensive, the debacle, the armistice. Everything had collapsed: our 
army, our regime and our national sovereignty. Wherever you looked, all you 
saw was rubble. It was with a beating heart that I prepared to see again the man 
whose voice had reached me on the roads of exodus, and who had halted the 
advance of the Wehrmacht. 

At first glance, I could see he hadn't changed. Just as I had left him in his 
office on Boulevard des Invalides, so I found him again in his salon at the 
H6tel du Parc. Despite the dramatic hours he'd just lived through, he hadn't 
aged. He stood as erect as ever, and there were no new wrinkles to show for the 
hardships he had endured. He was like a rock, untouched by time, and seemed 
to have made a pact with eternity. 

Yes, he was the same affectionate, reticent man, with his clear blue eyes and 
modest smile. Even the fact that he'd risen to the highest office in the land 
hadn't changed him. But I sensed a tinge of anxiety piercing through his 
customary serenity. His entourage had assured him that the fall of President 
Laval would have no serious repercussions. Perhaps the German embassy in 
Paris would protest. All he had to do was let the storm pass, and everything 
would work out in the end. 

Now three weeks had passed (it was January 7) and things were not getting 
any better, on the contrary. The Marshal was receiving alarming indications 
from all sides. The theory that the conflict was on Rue de Lille, but not on 
Wilhelmstrasse, was becoming increasingly difficult to sustain. And now it 
was my turn to arrive, bearing witness to what I had seen in Berlin. 

I told the Marshall at length about the situation of our prisoners and the 
progressive stiffening of German government circles. I told him what I had 
been told several times, namely that the Chancellor had been mortally 


* Founder of the Comité France-Allemagne between the two world wars, Fernand de Brinon was then the 
Vichy government's general delegate to the occupying authorities. He was part of the last Laval government 
as Secretary of State to the Head of Government. Sentenced to death, he was shot on April 15, 1947 (Editor's 
note). 


offended by the pretext he had invoked to justify his absence from the 
ceremony at Les Invalides: the fear of an ambush set up by Hitler to secure his 
person. 

The Marshal smiled finely, and stopped me with a gesture. That wasn't why 
he hadn't come," he said. The reason for his absence was quite different: he felt 
that the head of state's return to the capital and his first contact, after defeat, 
with the people of Paris, should be reserved for later. It was too important an 
affair to allow for improvisation, and too solemn to take place in any but 
French company. What's more, the haste with which his decision had been 
forced had struck him as hardly in keeping with the respect due to his age and 
rank. As long as a German general exercised sovereignty in Paris, it was 
impossible for him to go there without renouncing his own. That was a 
sacrifice he could not be asked to make. 

I informed him that Berlin circles did not know what to attribute Laval's 
sudden disgrace to, and that the most contradictory rumors were circulating on 
the subject. Those who claimed that the President's Franco-German policy had 
failed, seemed to me to be taking their side quite blithely. Were they in a 
position to measure the consequences of such a failure, and could they 
sincerely believe that all the problems resulting from a centuries-old 
antagonism could be overcome in a matter of weeks? Wasn't this, moreover, 
showing little gratitude for the role played by the President at the meeting of 
the National Assembly? No one would dispute that it was the Marshal's 
personality and prestigious past that had elevated him to the supreme rank of 
head of state. But he would have had to take steps in Bordeaux and Vichy that 
would have been painful for his dignity, if M. Laval hadn't carried them out on 
his behalf with consummate skill. 

The Marshal, who had been listening to me in silence, interrupted me, this 
time with a vivacity that contrasted with his usual demeanor. He made no 
secret of the antipathy he felt for the President, and told me that his return 
seemed impossible. For one thing, during their last meeting, Laval had been 
unforgivably rude to him. At least, that's what his entourage had told him - and 
they'd been outraged - because he himself, being a bit hard of hearing, hadn't 
heard anything specific. Secondly, he criticized the President for repeating 
everywhere that it was only thanks to him that he held power, whereas the 
Marshal wondered where the President would be if he, Pétain, hadn't been 
there to conclude the armistice. Finally, he accused the former mayor of 
Aubervilliers of deliberately sabotaging the national revolution. Hadn't he 
obtained the withdrawal of Parliament, in return for a promise to bring back 
the parliamentarians as soon as the situation allowed? 

To me, this was a very serious accusation. For if the Marshal was telling the 
truth - and how could I doubt the word of the Head of State? - such an attitude 
tended to do nothing less than dissociate once again our domestic and foreign 
policies. And yet, as I said earlier, their convergence seemed to me to be one of 


the fundamental principles of our new policy. To want to resurrect Parliament 
and, at the same time, claim to align our institutions with the authoritarian 
regimes of other European countries, seemed to me a tall order. It was like 
undoing with the left hand what we had done with the right. But if the 
Marshal's assertion was true, why were the Germans so keen on Laval? Why 
had Abetz asserted that he was the exclusive guarantor of the Montoire policy? 
So many questions, so many enigmas, that I was not yet in a position to 
elucidate. 

I agreed with the Marshal that the President's return offered certain 
inconveniences; but I assured him that his absence was worse than an 
inconvenience: it was a drama that benefited above all the enemies of France 
and risked, if not remedied in time, leading to the progressive decomposition 
of the country. 

These arguments, added to the alarming symptoms that had been 
accumulating for several days, struck the Marshal's mind. I had the impression 
that he, too, wanted to get out of the impasse into which bad advisors had led 
him. The information you have brought me from Berlin," he said, "justifies a 
new examination of the question. I will convene the Directoire for this 
afternoon. 

At 5 p.m., Admiral Darlan, General Huntziger and M. Flandin met in the 
H6tel du Parc, in the small council room. The Marshal asked me to repeat what 
I had told him in the morning. I succinctly repeated the same statement and 
withdrew to allow the Council to deliberate. 

The next day, Admiral Darlan asked me to visit him at the Admiralty and 
informed me of the resolutions taken by the Directoire. He asked me to pass 
them on to the German ambassador. For greater precision, I asked him to put 
them in writing. 

The Marshal had decided: 


1."That the policy of collaboration was in no way at issue, as the 
dispute between the Marshal and the President was strictly a domestic 
one. 

2."That he could not resume contact with Mr. Laval until the latter 
had apologized for his disrespectful attitude during their last meeting. 

3."That in the event that these apologies were forthcoming, and 
seemed sufficient, he would be prepared to see Mr. Laval to declare that 
the misunderstanding that had opposed them had been cleared up. 

4. "That he would consider offering him an important position in the 
government, but that it would not, under any circumstances, be the 
Ministry of the Interior (which Laval had demanded as an express 
condition of his return). 

5."That this return would take place after a certain period, during 
which the Marshal would endeavor to establish more firmly the 


fundamental institutions of the new regime. 
6. "That he asked the German ambassador to receive Admiral 
Darlan, to examine with him the terms of this settlement." 


O 

I took the document back to Paris, where I passed it on to the Ambassador. 
Despite the reservations in points 4 and 5, Abetz was very pleased. The main 
thing now was to arrange a meeting between the Marshal and the President. 
Once they were face to face, the two men would be able to explain themselves 
freely. With a little good will, the personal irritation they felt towards each 
other would dissipate. There was every reason to hope that they would then 
find a way of adjusting their political views. On the other hand, the 
Ambassador refused to receive Admiral Darlan, considering the matter to be a 
French domestic one. 

In the meantime, I went to see President Laval, who received me in his 
office on the Avenue des Champs-Elysées. He was aware of my trip to Vichy, 
and followed my efforts with all the more skepticism as he was unable to 
decipher my motives. So he was pleasantly surprised when I told him that the 
Marshal was not rejecting the idea of an interview with him. But when I added 
that the head of state wished to receive, beforehand, an apology for the 
disrespectful way in which he had treated him, the President straightened up 
and replied indignantly: 

- "Me, apologize to the Marshal? I thought it was his turn to apologize to 
me!" 

He asked me if the head of state thought it appropriate to have had him 
arrested, after having extorted his resignation by surprise, in a scene so 
humiliating that he wished none of his enemies the same. The Maréchal forgot 
the role he, Laval, had played in Bordeaux and Vichy, first in helping to bring 
about the armistice, then in raising the Maréchal to the highest office in the 
land. He forgot his tireless efforts to renew broken ties with Germany, and 
what a victory it had been, after three months, to finally obtain the Montoire 
interview, which had opened up unhoped-for prospects for the country. Vichy 
forgot all about it. But history did not, and would remember it to measure the 
wrongs and merits of each. 

The President spoke with an accent of sincerity that was hard to resist. I 
understood only too well the reasons for his resentment. He had been treated 
with unspeakable ingratitude. He had been brutally removed from power, just 
as he was about to reach his goal. His life had almost been taken. And to add 
insult to injury, he was now being asked to admit his guilt! 

As I listened to him speak, I compared the Marshal's Olympian marble to 
the President's tormented granite, and I understood that these two men couldn't 
get along. They both belonged to worlds too different. The contrast between 


their natures was so striking that it was hard to resist the pleasure of drawing 
their comparative portraits. But it was not to indulge in mind games that I had 
come to this office. It was to try and clear up a tragic misunderstanding. 

So I explained to the President that it wasn't a question of him "admitting 
guilt", but of sparing the Marshal's self-esteem by taking the first step. I 
assured him that bowing to a man so much older than himself, far from 
diminishing him, would only enhance him. 

The President replied that he was indeed convinced that the Marshal was 
concerned above all to save his personal dignity, which had been seriously 
compromised by the way he had acted. However, it was costly for him to write 
such a letter, and he wanted to give himself time to reflect. We agreed to meet 
again the following evening. 

When I returned to the President, I found him reassured. He had considered 
the pros and cons of my proposal, and had drafted a letter to the Marshal. 
Before reading it to me, he warned me that he had wanted to express his 
thoughts in it. And indeed he had, for in it he told the Marshal that he freely 
admitted that he had given free rein to his feelings in front of him, with a 
violence that did not conform to the requirements of protocol, but that it had 
relieved him so much, after the events of the previous days, that he could not 
say without lying, that he conceived regret. 

It was certainly a curious way of apologizing. I pointed out to the President 
that, in my opinion, it would be better not to write a letter than to address such 
a missive to the Marshal. Far from calming the dispute, it would only 
aggravate matters. As for me, I refused to send it to Vichy. 

I firmly believed that everything was over, and I was rather disappointed to 
see my negotiation fail just as it was beginning to take shape. So I was not a 
little surprised to hear the President spontaneously suggest that I modify the 
terms of his letter. Now that he had written it, his anger had subsided. He was 
quite willing to replace it with another. 

He then wrote a second letter, which contained many passages from the 
first, but whose general tone was infinitely more respectful. I had only time to 
seal it and get to the station. 


O 

The next morning, I was back in the Marshal's office. He didn't expect me to 
be back so soon, bearing the message in question. But as much as the 
President's second letter had seemed appropriate to me in Paris, in Vichy I 
feared it would be deemed insufficient. So I was greatly relieved when the 
Marshal, having opened it and read the first few lines, declared himself 
satisfied with it and put it back on his desk, without even reading it all the way 
through. I judged from this detail that he was afraid of stumbling on an 
unacceptable term, and that his desire for reconciliation was greater than he 
was willing to let on. At that moment, I was convinced I'd won the game. 


So, without waiting, I asked him if he was willing to receive Mr. Laval. 
After a few seconds' hesitation, he said yes. But I was not out of the woods yet, 
for in this peculiar business, as soon as one problem was solved, another arose. 
The difficult thing now was to decide where to meet, since the Marshal 
couldn't go to the occupied zone and the President didn't want to go to the free 
zone at any price, for fear of being arrested there. 

After an exchange of telephone calls with Paris, it was finally agreed that 
the meeting would take place at La Ferté-Hauterive, a small station in the free 
zone, on the Moulins line, a few kilometers from the demarcation line. 

I then took leave of the Marshal and returned to Paris, bearing this good 
news. 

Mr. Laval asked me to accompany him to the meeting, but I declined, 
feeling that my task was finished. I had no other aim than to bring the Marshal 
and the President together, to allow them to explain themselves. I was 
convinced they would do so all the better if the conversation took place 
without witnesses. 

The meeting took place on January 18, 1941, at the agreed location, in the 
Head of State's lounge car. I was dining that evening at the German Embassy, 
where the atmosphere was more relaxed than in previous days. There was 
confidence in M. Laval's ability to iron out the last-minute difficulties and turn 
the meeting into a lasting reconciliation. We were already looking to the future 
with optimism, when Mr. Schleier, Minister Plenipotentiary, brought us, at the 
end of the meal, the communiqué that had just been broadcast by Vichy radio. 
No doubt it stated that the Head of State and President Laval had had "a long 
discussion during which the misunderstandings that led to the events of 
December 13 were cleared up". However, a commentary stated that "the 
general dispositions of the French government remained unchanged", thus 
dashing any hopes that might have been based on the previous sentence: . It 
was Clear that the La Ferté-Hauterive meeting was not going to produce the 
results we had hoped for. Despite my repeated efforts, despite the President's 
apologies, despite the Marshal's favorable disposition, things remained at a 
standstill: the crisis opened on December 13 had by no means been resolved. 
What had happened? Who had taken responsibility for drafting this 
unfortunate communiqué? What hidden agenda had torpedoed the meeting at 
the last minute? 

Forty-eight hours later, I was on my way back to Berlin, desperate to see an 
end to a conflict that was becoming increasingly inevitable. 

A few days later, I learned that this fate had a name: Dumoulin de la 
Barthete® . 

° This addendum was not reproduced in the press in the occupied zone. 


'° Head of Marshal Pétain's civil cabinet, whose name is more commonly spelled du Moulin de 
Labarthéte. Known for his extreme right-wing views - he was involved with the "Cagoule" - he was an 
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I returned to Berlin, where the situation remained unchanged. Visits to the 
camps were as difficult as ever. The German newspapers never mentioned 
Vichy. We had no radio, and as the mail from Paris took a fortnight to arrive, 
we received news very late. We learned that Pierre-Etienne Flandin had 
retired" and that M. Laval had been offered the post of Minister of State, but 
had declined. 

The French government, or rather the embryo that remained of it, was 
materially unable to govern. The Germans refused to talk to anyone. The 
demarcation line was hermetically sealed. Neither ministers nor senior civil 
servants were allowed to cross. Correspondence was limited to postcards with 
a printed form on the back. Traffic in goods and valuables was blocked 
between the two zones. The economy and supplies were paralyzed. Admiral 
Darlan was not even allowed to come to Paris to make contact with the 
German authorities. 

The cabinet was unravelling by the day. Following Flandin, Peyrouton and 
Alibert had resigned. Bouthillier, Berthe-lot and Belin were about to do the 
same. Chevalier*, violently attacked, was hanging on by a thread. A reshuffle 


inspector of finance, and was placed on leave of absence by the Léon Blum government in 1936. Marshal 
Pétain had called on him when he was appointed ambassador to Madrid in 1939 (Editor's note). 

'' Appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs on December 14, Pierre-Etienne Flandin resigned on February 9 
(Editor's note). 


was urgently needed. 

But how and with whom? 

The new government's first task would be to renew ties with the occupying 
authorities. It therefore had to be composed of men likely to be accepted by the 
Germans and determined to pursue the Montoire policy. Unfortunately, there 
weren't many champions of Franco-German reconciliation. There was Laval, 
Doriot and Déat == . But Laval couldn't stand Doriot. Doriot couldn't stand 
Déat. And Déat couldn't get along with either of the other two. What's more, 
Déat had published sharp diatribes against the Church and the Army in 
L'Guvre, which had aroused disapproval in Vichy circles. The day after 
December 13, Doriot published a brochure entitled Je suis un homme du 
Maréchal (I am a man of the Marshal), which made him suspect of anti- 
Lavalism in the eyes of the German embassy. Laval refused to become 
Minister of State and withdrew to his tent. Confusion was at its height. We can 
see from this how embarrassing the Marshal's situation was. 

But the German embassy was not in an easy position either. It had been 
placed in Paris to negotiate with the French government. However, since 
December 17, when Abetz had gone to Vichy, all ties had been severed 
between the Hotel du Parc and the Rue de Lille . The current of Franco- 
German affairs had been diverted to the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission, 
and the authority of the Embassy was correspondingly diminished. If the 
situation persisted, it was likely to be highly detrimental. While Vichy was 
obliged to break the deadlock, the Embassy had no interest in remaining in it. 


'. Marcel Peyrouton was Minister of the Interior, Raphaél Alibert Minister of Justice, Yves Bouthillier 
Minister of Finance, Jean Berthelot Secretary of State for Communications, René Belin Minister of 
Industrial Production and Labor, Jacques Chevalier Minister of National Education (Editor's note). 

'S The founder of the Parti populaire francais and director of L'Guvre, along with Eugéne Deloncle and 
Pierre Costantini, promoted the Légion des volontaires frangais contre le bolchevisme in July 1941. Marcel 
Déat and Deloncle had created the Rassemblement national populaire in February of the same year (N.d.E.). 

‘4 Headquarters of the Reich Embassy, Otto Abetz appointed on August 5, 1940 (Editor's note). 
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A few weeks after my return from captivity, my friend Claude Popelin put 
me in touch with a group of young men who met at regular intervals to 
examine the political situation and consider solutions to current problems. 
Coming from a wide range of political backgrounds - some had been active in 
the Communist Party, others had joined the Croix de Feu movement, and still 
others had helped found the P.P.F. - they had met in Paris just after the 
Armistice, and maintained close contact with each other. They included 
Victor Arrighi, former head of the P.P.F. in North Africa; Francois Lehideux, 
president of the Comité d'organisation de l'industrie automobile; Pierre 
Pucheu, former president of the Comptoir sidérurgique and organizer of the 
Volontaires nationaux" ; Jacques Barnaud, a senior official at the Ministry of 
National Economy; Gabriel and Jacques Le Roi Ladurie, one a banker, the 
other a specialist in peasant issues; Frangois Gaucher, former secretary 
general of the neo-socialist party; Maurice Touzé; Drieu La Rochelle; Fred de 
la Rosiére, etc. Paul Marion, still in captivity, was to join them a few weeks 
later. 

This group of comrades, whose temperaments were as diverse as their 
political upbringing, formed an ensemble of outstanding technical and 
intellectual capabilities. Rich, it was almost too rich, and this excess of wealth 
masked its lack of discipline and homogeneity. It was a continuous gush of 
ideas and happy formulas, a bubbling of projects and bold solutions. I have no 
hesitation in asserting that no French political party ever had such intellectual 
potential. All these men needed to transform their intrinsic qualities into 
power was to be cemented by a doctrine and commanded by a leader. 

Despite these shortcomings - which were not yet fully apparent to me - I 
gladly accepted to be part of this small circle. Where else could I have found 
such enthusiasm and selflessness, such intelligence and goodwill? Isolated, 
none of us could do much. Grouped together, we could hope for the best. 

In the course of frequently recurring discussions, we agreed on a few 
fundamental principles. One of these was the technique of revolution. 
Starting from the fact that public opinion was not 


'S Croix de feu youth organization of Colonel de la Rocque (N.d.E.). 


that the country would not recover without a complete overhaul of its 
institutions, we came to the conclusion that, instead of taking place from 
below, as in Italy and Germany, the revolution would have to take place from 
above. In other words, instead of waiting for the people to impose their 
revolution on the government, the government had to take the lead and impose 
its revolution on the people. 

What have revolutions been until now? Recourse to violence, arbitrariness 
and chaos. Couldn't we act in a more rational way, substituting a conscious 
and directed revolution for the unconscious and disorderly convulsions of the 
masses? All it took was for a revolutionary will to emerge at the head of the 
country, and the problem would already be partly solved. This method offered 
undeniable advantages. Firstly, it saved on manpower, as the operation could 
be carried out with a small number of men. Secondly, it saved time, because 
instead of building up the party before the conquest of power (which could 
considerably delay the deadline), it enabled the party to be recruited 
afterwards, i.e. when the reins of government were already in place. 

A second principle on which we had agreed was the role the Empire was to 
play in our resurrection. On this point, Arrighi had drawn up a plan whose 
realization would certainly have altered the course of events. 

Just as Rome's salvation came from its proconsuls, France's salvation will 
come from its Empire," Arrighi kept repeating. It is there, and there alone, that 
a national revolution truly worthy of the name can be unleashed. It is the 
springboard from which the movement will leap across the Mediterranean to 
conquer France and Paris. The allure and style of such an action can take on a 
grandeur and originality that will have nothing to envy similar movements 
born abroad. 

"The whole problem is to legally seize Algeria, by appointing one of our 
own as Governor General. As soon as he takes office, he should provoke a 
favorable reaction from settlers and natives alike. As soon as he landed in 
Algiers, the new Governor General should announce that he had no intention 
of administering the country like his predecessors. As proof of this, he would 
immediately repeal the Crémieux decrees . He would then announce his 


'© The decree of October 7, 1940, signed by Marshal Pétain, Head of the French State, abolished the 
decree of the National Defense government which, at the instigation of the Minister of Justice, Adolphe 
Crémieux, had granted French citizenship to the Jews of Algeria (decree of October 24, 1870) (N.d.E.). 
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intention to convene a congress, to which a large number of French and Arab 
delegations would be invited as soon as possible. 


"This congress would be held at Mers el-Kébir, in memory of our sailors 
murdered by the English. As a result, the nascent revolution would mark three 
of its fundamental principles: it would be imperial, anti-Jewish and anti- 
English. 

"The delegations, massed on the beach at Oran, would march past the 
governor, preceded by standards bearing the names of nearby towns, some of 
which were named after French victories: Valmy, Fleurus, Jemmapes, Arcole, 
Marengo, Rivoli, Magenta, Solférino, Inkermann, Malakoff.... This would 
mark the fourth principle of the nascent revolution: it would be the heir and 
continuator of all our past glories. 

"The Governor General would then outline his social and indigenous 
policy to the crowd massed in front of the sea, and promulgate a series of 
measures, including the creation of revolutionary militias. A first step would 
thus be accomplished. Perhaps Vichy would protest against this "legal 
excess". But after a period of tension, it would be forced to give in, as the 
metropole could not do without North African supplies. 

"The second step would be to organize, train and arm the militias, using 
existing equipment in North Africa, and use it to raid Gaullist-occupied Fort 
Lamy. Once there, it would be easy to cut the Libreville-Khartoum route that 
the British were establishing across the dark continent, to carry their 
armaments to Egypt and the Near East. 

"These operations would attract the attention of the German authorities and 
would certainly impress them favorably. With the help of certain reliable 
elements of our colonial army, we would then proceed to the third stage: the 
reconquest of the A.E.F. snatched by the dissidents with British complicity, 
seizing, in the process, certain British colonies enclosed within our own, 
notably the bases at Bathurst and Freetown. By doing so, we would reduce the 
threat of aggression against Dakar and confirm our hold on the African 
quadrilateral. 

"The Germans would have no objection to such an action, which would in 
a way prolong the Wehrmacht's operations. They would certainly be prepared 
to support it with ammunition and weapons. From then on, the Algiers 
government would be more powerful and a more positive pole of attraction 
than that of Vichy. It will be easy for it to extend its conceptions to 
metropolitan France and take the revolution across the sea. But let's make no 
mistake," concluded Arrighi, 


The current government will never go down this road. This program will only 
come to fruition if we take the initiative ourselves." 

Arrighi's ideas struck me as exactly in line with my own personal feelings. I 
had already had a confused vision of it in July 1940, and had noted it in my 
captivity diary*. The project had been the subject of impassioned discussion 
within our group, and most of us had rallied around it enthusiastically. 

In early October 1940, Arrighi and Barnaud had spoken to Paul Baudouin, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, urging him to appoint a Governor General in 
Algiers to carry out the program. The Minister was so taken by Arrighi's 
presentations that he considered leaving the Quai d'Orsay (where he was being 
harassed by Laval), to take over the general government of Algeria himself, 
and work with us to implement the project. 

But Baudouin, a faint-hearted and timid man, abandoned the idea as quickly 
as he had adopted it. A few weeks later, he was expelled from the cabinet and 
disappeared from the scene, leaving as few traces as regrets. At almost the 
same time, Weygand was appointed Delegate General for North Africa. This 
appointment completely blocked any possibility of action in Algiers, as Foch's 
former chief of staff, reactionary and vengeful, was incapable of conceiving of 
a role on this scale. Draped in a sense of personal dignity, it was clear that he 
would think of nothing more than practicing a kind of African autonomism, 
without suspecting in the slightest how much he could benefit from his 
situation. 

From then on, we were convinced that we could only rely on ourselves to 
realize the ideas we held dear, and that before we could reach the African 
platform, we had to make our way to Vichy. 


O 


On several occasions in October and November 1940, I spoke to Abetz 
about the "team". He didn't attach much importance to it, although he was 
already acquainted with some of its members, such as Drieu La Rochelle and 
Marion. He was already obsessed with the 


1. See La Moisson de Quarante (by Jacques Benoist-Méchin, pp. 232-233). personality of Laval, 
and believed that no one else was qualified to lead French politics. 

After La Ferté-Hauterive, it became clear that the President would not 
return to power for some time. Abetz asked to meet my friends, and I 
introduced them to him on the eve of my departure for Berlin. We had dinner 
at the German Embassy. There, I explained our views to the Ambassador. We 
sincerely deplored the fall of the craftsman of Montoire: not that we had any 
particular sympathy for his person, who belonged, in our eyes, to a bygone 


France. But we did pay tribute to his intelligence and negotiating skills. We 
were grateful to him for his courageous support for a policy of entente with 
Germany, but we felt that in the absence of the man himself, removed from 
power until further notice by the Marshal's veto, we should at least salvage 
what we could of his work. We were ready, if need be, to step into the breach, 
in the hope of renewing the broken ties between the two governments. 

We would do nothing on our side to prevent or even delay Mr. Laval's 
return. But what we had at heart was Franco-German policy, not the personal 
career of the mayor of Chateldon. If relations between France and the Reich 
could develop favorably without recourse to him, we thought that would be 
preferable. Clearly, the President was not a builder. His shifty, subtle 
temperament always inclined him to delaying tactics and half-measures. In 
domestic politics, in particular, we harshly judged his opportunism and his 
links with the defunct regime, which we hoped would never be resurrected. In 
short, he didn't seem capable of building a new France, and the future would 
prove us right. 

Ignoring these reservations, Abetz focused on our desire to continue the 
Montoire policy, and gradually came to regard our team as likely to bring a 
solution to the ministerial crisis. 


ic] 

While these contacts continued at Rue de Lille, the crisis was developing in 
a parallel direction at the Hétel du Parc. Admiral Darlan had just been named 
"dauphin" by the Head of State, and it was therefore up to him to form the new 
government. But to succeed, he had to be "recognized" by the German 
authorities, and particularly by the embassy, which meant, on Abetz's part, 
acquiescence - at least temporary - to M. Laval's removal. To achieve this, the 
Admiral needed men with sufficient credibility with the occupiers to transfer 
to him the trust that had hitherto been placed in the President. For him, this 
was an indispensable starting point. 

If the Admiral was looking for a ministerial team, we were looking for a 
head of government. The Fleet Admiral's personality seemed worthy of loyal 
service. I had seen him on several occasions during my trips to Vichy, and had 
always found him direct and understanding. Moreover, an agreement with the 
Admiral was likely to bring us the support of the Navy. Given our 
preoccupations with Africa, we saw the Navy as one of the essential 
instruments of our recovery. Most of our sailors, Anglophobes by tradition, 
had turned to Germany in the aftermath of Mers el-Kébir. They had no adverse 
prejudices against a rapprochement with the Reich. In any case, the defense of 
the Empire depended on them. All this was to Darlan's credit. 

From then on, I did my best to plead the Admiral's cause with Abetz. I 
showed him the need to resolve the crisis. If things were allowed to drag on 


like this, they were likely to escalate. The Admiral had indisputable 
advantages: he enjoyed the Marshal's confidence; he commanded the fleet, 
which would sooner or later have a leading role to play; he was determined to 
pursue the Montoire policy. To tell the truth, he was inspired more by his 
hatred of the English than his love of the Germans. But policy is not based on 
feelings, and this position at least had the merit of being frank. 

Barnaud and Lehideux, who were held in high esteem by the business 
leaders at the Hotel Majestic, approached the military for help. The latter 
reacted to the Embassy. The German authorities soon agreed to let Darlan 
come to Paris to explain his views. 

After two or three trips, the preliminary difficulties were ironed out. The 
road to power opened up before the Admiral. The Admiral - in agreement with 
the Field Marshal - asked us to join the new government. Before giving him a 
definitive answer, I insisted on a further meeting with Abetz. 


O 

There was no point in forming a new cabinet if the political situation 
remained unchanged. No doubt we were ready to shoulder our 
responsibilities. But we had to be sure that we would not be considered, at Rue 
de Lille, as a transitional ministry, and that we would be given a fair chance, 
without trying to hinder our action or wear us down prematurely, in order to 
provoke a new crisis and prove that no French government could exist without 
M. Laval. I wanted formal assurances on this point. 

So I informed Abetz of the Admiral's proposal, but told him we couldn't 
accept it until we had discussed the situation with him. 

First of all, it seemed to me that we wouldn't be doing anything solid if the 
government continued to be attacked daily by the press in the occupied zone. 
As the latter was under German control, it was easy for the Embassy to 
remedy this state of affairs. 

Secondly, we felt it was necessary for the other ministers to be able to cross 
the demarcation line as well. We didn't want to be alone in enjoying a favor 
that would make us suspect in the eyes of our colleagues. Nor did we want to 
fall into the error of M. Laval, who had sought to monopolize Franco-German 
relations for his own exclusive benefit, and had united against him the 
hostility of all the other members of the cabinet. 

Finally, we felt it would be useful for Germany to make a gesture - albeit 
symbolic - to show that the period of tension opened by the crisis of December 
13 was finally over, and that a new chapter was opening up in relations 
between our two countries. 

Abetz replied that he fully understood our concerns. He personally vouched 
for the press in the occupied zone and assured me that they would refrain from 
any attacks against us, as long as we remained faithful to our policy. He also 


promised that he would obtain passes to the demarcation line for the other 
members of the cabinet. As for the third point - the gesture to end the period of 
crisis - he told me that this was beyond his competence, that he hoped to 
achieve it, but that he could make no commitment until he had referred it to his 
government. 

On the strength of these assurances, I went to Arrighi's, where a few 
members of the team were awaiting the outcome of my approach. I found 
them at a loss, for while I was at the Embassy, Francois Lehideux had gone to 
see M. de Brinon. 

Don't get involved in this mess," the latter told him. Thanks to the close 
contacts I've kept with the Embassy, I can assure you that the Darlan 
government will only be a stopgap. The Germans are determined to torpedo it 
as quickly as possible to clear the scene and bring back Laval. I would deplore 
it if a sincere and sympathetic boy like you burned his fingers in this 
adventure. 

This was difficult to reconcile with the conversation I'd just had with Abetz. 
Who was to be believed here: the French ambassador or the Reich 
ambassador? Exactly what game were they playing? 

Sensing a trap, I returned immediately to the Embassy. I told Abetz about 
M. de Brinon's assertions and asked him to what extent they were true. Abetz 
remained silent for a moment. Then he replied with marked irritation: 

"Trust my word, rather than the insinuations of third parties, who are 
unaware of the tenor of our recent conversations." 

I reported this to my comrades and, after careful deliberation, we decided to 
respond in the affirmative to F Admiral's proposals. He immediately 
proceeded to compose his ministry. 

Jacques Barnaud became Delegate General for Economic Relations, 
Francois Lehideux was entrusted with National Equipment, Pierre Pucheu 
with Industrial Production and Paul Marion with Propaganda and 
Information. As for me, I was given the post of deputy secretary general to the 
vice-presidency of the Council, in charge of Franco-German relations. 
Admiral Darlan, Vice-President of the Council, held the portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs, Interior and Navy. The other posts were distributed as follows: 
Justice: Barthélemy; National Education: Carcopino; Agriculture: Caziot; 
Supply: Achard; Economy and Finance: Bouthillier; Communications : Ber- 
thelot; War: General Huntziger; Colonies: Admiral Platon; Aviation: General 
Bergeret; Family: Chevalier. 

On the morning of February 25, the new government was formed. 


O 
As soon as the list of the Darlan cabinet became known, it caused great 
disappointment in collaborationist circles in Paris, particularly among those 


who had hoped to be part of it. We didn't blame Darlan for surrounding 
himself with new elements. He was criticized for retaining too many old 
elements. He had thought he was daring: they thought he was timid. 
Bouthillier, Belin and Chevalier had bad press in Paris. And yet, they were 
still there. This made the cabinet look like a patch-up rather than a reshuffle. 
So, after three months of a crisis that had shaken the country, this was the great 
Franco-German action ministry that was expected? 


It's a fact that our team was neither large enough nor empowered enough to 
impose its views on the rest of the firm, let alone the entire administration. But 
could we decently demand all the levers of command, before we had proved 
ourselves? Wouldn't it have been wiser to settle for less glamorous positions 
to begin with, even if it meant expanding our position at the earliest 
opportunity? Unfortunately, the intermediate position we were given 
paralyzed our action within the government and made us highly vulnerable to 
attack from our adversaries. We were soon to find out. 

As soon as the government list was published, certain organs in the 
occupied zone - and in particular those with the closest ties to the German 
embassy” - opened fire against us. According to them, we were nothing but a 
bunch of ambitious youngsters with no political experience whatsoever, the 
profiteers of December 13th, and worse still, agents of the money powers, the 
servants of the trusts, or more precisely of the trust "par excellence", the 
Worms bank, a Judeo-Anglophile, as everyone knew. Our group was 
christened with a technical and obscure name: "Synarchy". 

I was stunned to find myself suddenly promoted to "synarque". I was no 
doubt aware that certain members of our team, notably Gabriel Le Roi Ladurie 
and Barnaud, had close ties with Worms. But neither before nor after our 
arrival in government did they ever exert the slightest pressure on us on behalf 
of their own interests. Nor was I unaware that several members of our team 
had held important positions in industry: Lehideux at Renault and Pucheu at 
Japy. But for my part, I only saw this as proof of their technical abilities. As 
for Marion or me being promoted to the rank of agents of the trusts and 
international high finance, it was enough to make you laugh. It was a great 
success in the realm of mystifications. 

But it was a success we were to suffer greatly from, as Vichy in turn seized 
on the word and threw it at us. Passed on by the diplomatic corps, it suddenly 
appeared in the foreign press. We were soon no more than the "French 
section" of the "world synarchy", whose hidden leaders were... Roosevelt and 
Churchill. For anyone with a lick of sense, this campaign was like a soap 
opera. But the arrow that was being shot at us, with perfidious skill, was by an 
experienced man, who knew that the future of a government depends to a large 
extent on how the newspapers portray it in the week following its formation. 
That man was Pierre Laval. 


'’ Notably: l'Euvre, les Nouveaux Temps, Paris-Soir, le Matin, Je Suis Partout, le Pilori and l'Appel. 


We suspected it. But it was only with time that we came to know the whole 
truth. It was revealed to us in bits and pieces. We learned that the President had 
been very alarmed to see negotiations getting underway between Abetz and 
Darlan. He had been furious to learn that a team of young people was making 
it possible to set up a new ministry. His anger knew no bounds when this 
ministry was formed. Wasn't he the only one who could bring the Franco- 
German negotiations to a successful conclusion? He had been assured that the 
Darlan cabinet would only be a temporary solution, designed to facilitate his 
own return. But was this really true? He had expected that the Marshal would 
find himself unable to form a new government, and that the prolongation of 
the crisis would force him to recall him. He relied on the German embassy to 
help him work things out. And now events were thwarting all his calculations. 
Had Abetz betrayed him? Had his personal instincts failed him? The existence 
of the Darlan government represented a real peril for him. It had to be 
prevented from succeeding at all costs, otherwise the President risked being 
permanently removed from power. This was all it took for him to react with 
the utmost energy. 

The plan was apparently supplied by Eugene Deloncle . A Livre d'Or de la 
Synarchie - containing several hundred names, including ours - was brought to 
the Embassy and, from there, passed on to the SS. The offensive was launched 
with the consent of Embassy Councillor Achenbach (whose role was later to 
prove so fatal), and found favorably prepared ground among all those who had 
been disappointed by the composition of the cabinet. The only criticism I have 
of Abetz is that, instead of stopping the campaign immediately, he let it 
develop. Did he think this would reassure the President, who was bitterly 
reproaching him for his "infidelity"? Did he suddenly regret having given his 
assent to a ministerial combination, the full list of which he had known before 
it was published? Perhaps he wasn't angry at seeing a little lead in its wing, to 
slow its rise and diminish its chances of lasting? I've often heard people talk 
about Abetz's duplicity, but I don't agree with this accusation. Abetz was 
acting in good faith. Most of his vacillations and hesitations were due to 
weakness rather than cunning. He was a good man, faithful to his friendships, 
which sometimes put him at odds with himself. This undoubtedly explains his 
attitude towards us. At first, he had wanted to distance himself from Laval, 
and now he was afraid of distancing himself too much. For when I asked him 
to intervene to put an end to this campaign, he replied that he was not the 
master of censorship: that it was entirely in the hands of the military 


'S A former leader of the Comité secret d'action révolutionnaire, or "Cagoule", Eugéne Deloncle 
regrouped some of his supporters in the Mouvement social-révolutionnaire - a pro-collaborationist 
movement - and was one of the founders of the Légion des volontaires frangais contre le bolchevisme. He 
came into contact with Admiral Canaris' services after the landings in North Africa, and was shot dead at his 
home by Gestapo agents on January 7, 1944 (Editor's note). 


authorities, which was not in line with the promises he had made to me earlier. 
And when I approached the military, they pointed out that this was a matter 
they could do nothing about, as it fell exclusively within the competence of the 
embassy. Finally, the economic authorities interfered, not wanting to discredit 
men - such as Barnaud and Lehideux - with whom they had already been 
negotiating for several months. All this may seem of secondary interest. If I 
dwell on it for a moment, it's because these incidents are little known and 
reveal, in their germ, the internal weaknesses of the Darlan government and 
the difficulties against which it ended up breaking. 


A fortnight later, the press campaign had come to an end. But it had deeply 
alarmed some of my comrades - especially those whom life had spared more 
than me. For my part, I was battle-hardened against such attacks. Every one of 
my books had come under fire when it was published, and I found it normal 
that people should discuss me when I was taking up public office. 

Far from being moved by it, I felt a kind of satisfaction, like the soldier who 
smells gunpowder as he approaches the battlefield. I sensed that the fight 
ahead would be tough, perhaps even tougher in Vichy than in Paris. But this 
press campaign had sounded in my ears like a clarion call: it warned me that 
the terrain in which I was about to evolve was strewn with pitfalls and that I 
was on the lookout for more enemies than I had thought. It allowed me to face 
the problems of government with a more informed mind and a clearer eye. 


PART TWO 


The Darlan government 
March 1941-April 1942 


CHAPTER V 


The revolt in the desert 
The May 6, 1941 agreement 


Rachid Ali's rebellion - The Reich's delicate position - Berlin requests air transit 
through Syria - "One-way" collaboration - The May 5 conference - The 
Admiral's imprudence - Guérard and Rahn's departure - May 6 conference - 
Arrival of the first German planes in Aleppo - The military and economic 
agreement - First easing of the demarcation line - The return of veteran prisoners 
- M. Hem- men's inelegant attitude - The German controllers at the Banque de 
France - Payment in foreign currency or gold - Provisional financial agreement - 
Announcement of the trip to Obersalzberg. Hem- men - German controllers at 
the Banque de France - Payment in foreign currency or gold - Provisional 
financial agreement - Announcement of trip to Obersalzberg. 


Around the beginning of April, Rachid Ali Al Kailani, Prime Minister of Iraq, 
staged a coup d'état in Baghdad, in the hope of freeing his country from British 
tutelage. The British, naturally, reacted with violence, having no intention of 
relinquishing their hold on a territory that was not only an important link in the 
chain of Arab countries linking the Mediterranean to India, but also one of the 
world's largest oil reservoirs. They had ousted the regent Cherif Charras and 
demanded the return of their front man, Abdul Illah. Rachid Ali had taken 
refuge in the desert with his followers and raised the flag of anti-British revolt. 
Feeling that his forces were insufficient to triumph over his adversary, he 
appealed to Chancellor Hitler and placed himself under the protection of the 
Reich. 

The German government was eager to take over the role hitherto played by 
England in these parts of the globe. 


1. This was the policy advocated by Seeckt and von der Goltz as early as 1915. To respond to 
Rashid Ali's appeal was to make it known to the Muslim world that Germany 
was not in a position to come to the aid of those who sought its protection. 


Responding to this appeal was not easy, as the Reich had no common border 
with Iraq, and could only access it by crossing the territory of a third power. 
The USSR, with which relations were worsening by the day, was not to be 
counted on. Turkey did not want to leave its neutrality at any price. That left 
Syria, and Syria was... France! 

On May 2, Abetz asked me to come to the Embassy to pass on an urgent 
request from his government. Despite the difficulties outlined above, the 
Reich had decided to grant air aid to Iraq. German squadrons were due to fly to 
Mosul shortly. But the distance involved was beyond their range. No doubt 
international law authorized them to fly over Syria, and even to stop over for 
24 hours. But this was insufficient to establish a solid link. The operation was 
only worth attempting if spare parts depots could be set up in Syria, and 
German ground personnel brought in. For this, the Luftwaffe headquarters 
needed a number of air bases in northern and northeastern Syria, at Aleppo, 
Deir-ez-Zor and Abu-Kemal. Was the French government prepared to grant 
them? 

In addition, a certain quantity of weapons from the former Levant army had 
been stockpiled in Syria at the time of the armistice, and placed under the 
control of a joint German-Italian commission. Although these weapons 
remained the property of the French state, it could not dispose of them at will. 
Would it agree to hand them over to Germany, in favor of the supporters of 
Iraqi independence? 

Abetz told me this with a preoccupied air. And I could hardly conceal my 
satisfaction. Up until now, it had been France that had asked the Reich for 
arms to enable it to strengthen its defense in Africa. And now, in one of those 
twists of history, the Reich was requesting arms from France to help bolster its 
prestige in the East! 

I had always foreseen that, as they moved, military operations would 
eventually cross one of the territories under our authority, and I thought that at 
that point we could make the most of our opportunity, provided we seized it on 
the fly: that moment had come. 

It will be objected that the operation entailed certain risks. But what 
political operation doesn't? And weren't they more apparent than real? It was 
quite possible that England would use the transit of German planes as an 
excuse to attack Syria. For my part, I was convinced that she would attack in 
any case. Wasn't our mandate in the Levant the last link in the Middle East 
Empire already dreamt of by Gladstone and Disraeli? England had tried to 
wrest it from us when we were victorious. Why shouldn't she take it from us 
when we're defeated? In general, the London cabinet knew how to take 
advantage of such opportunities. If Syria was to be the victim of British 
aggression, it might as well be for a good reason. 

By acquiescing to the German request, and coming to the aid of the Iraqi 
nationalists, its eventual loss would acquire a positive value: it would rank us 


among the defenders of Arab freedoms, which would favourably impress the 
Muslim populations of our Empire; it would make the Germans supportive of 
this abduction, which would facilitate its restitution at the time of the peace 
treaty. 

I told Abetz that it was impossible for me to give him an answer without 
referring the matter to the Admiral and the Field Marshal, but that his request 
already prompted me to share a number of thoughts with him. 

The Admiral had formed his cabinet in February, with the aim of renewing 
Franco-German political relations. Now it was the first days of May. Two 
months had passed since the formation of the Ministry, yet there was no 
official sign of an improvement in the situation. Our experts had signed the 
agreement on war production. We had delivered 3,000 trucks to General 
Rommel. Now we were being asked to agree to a request that risked losing us 
Syria. However, no compensation was offered. The Marshal and the Admiral 
had every right to wonder whether the policy of "collaboration" was not 
intended solely to satisfy German interests. From Montoire to December 13, 
the Reich had made no concessions to President Laval, and had left him to 
wear himself out in all kinds of difficulties. Would it make the same mistake 
twice? Darlan's goodwill was indisputable, but it should not be put to too 
severe a test. Certainly, a new December 13th was not to be feared. But the 
French government risked taking refuge in a resigned passivity from which it 
would then be very difficult to extricate itself. 

"What's more," I added, "your request will put Syria at greater risk. What 
additional forces are you giving us to deal with this? At the very least, the 
destocked weapons should be handed over in part to the French High 
Command, to enable it to strengthen its means of defense." 

Abetz replied that he had tried in Berlin to obtain concessions for the 
Admiral, and that he had every reason to believe that things were on the right 
track. If the French government were to agree to the Luftwaffe's use of certain 
Syrian airfields, this show of "understanding" would certainly move the talks 
into a concrete phase. 

That same evening, I went to Vichy, where I passed on Abetz's request to 
the Field Marshal and the Admiral. I explained that the German government's 
desire to support Rachid Ali opened up unexpected prospects. Wasn't this the 
first time since the armistice that the victor had approached the vanquished to 
ask for their support? Until now, we had always been the ones to ask. Now, the 
situation was beginning to turn around. It was time to think about "reclaiming 
what we had lost, building on what we still had". 

The Marshal and the Admiral declared themselves in favor, in principle, of 
the Luftwaffe using certain air bases, on condition that the operation brought 
us appreciable advantages, and that every precaution was taken not to alert the 
British prematurely. 

Abetz, meanwhile, had telephoned Berlin. No doubt the thoughts I had 


submitted to him had been taken into consideration, for he had been 
authorized to determine, by mutual agreement, the compensation to be granted 
to the French government. 

On May 5, Admiral Darlan came to Paris. A first conference took place on 
the rue de Lille, during which it was agreed : 


A. ONTHE FRENCH SIDE: 


1."That the government would agree to the landing of German 
aircraft at Aleppo and two or three other airfields in Djezireh. 


2."That these planes could be supplied with the petrol they needed, 
with the Reich reimbursing it in kind via Turkey - the German 
government handling negotiations with the Turkish government. 


3."That the planes would be stationed in Syria for as short a time as 
possible, that they would wear Iraqi army insignia, and that all German 
personnel would be dressed in civilian clothes. 


4. "That the stockpiled weapons would be handed over : 


a. "two-thirds to a German official responsible for taking delivery, in 
agreement with the German-Italian Armistice Commission; 

b."one-third to General Dentz, the French High Commissioner in 
Syria. 


B. ON THE GERMAN SIDE: 


1."That the passage of letters and goods across the demarcation line 
would be significantly eased. 


2. ("That the occupancy fee would be reduced. 


3."That a substantial number of prisoners of war would be returned to 
us. 


4. "That a new conference would be held the following day, in the 
presence of military and economic experts, to specify the technical 
details of this agreement." 


As the conference drew to a close, a secretary brought a dispatch to Abetz. 
He read it and frowned. 

- The news I've just received from the Iraqi revolt isn't very good," he says, 
turning to the Admiral. Rachid Ali is in trouble and wants to be rescued as 
soon as possible. Time is running out, he says. A first group of fighter planes is 
ready to leave Salonika immediately. Can't you send instructions to Beirut 
right away? We don't want our pilots to be machine-gunned as they land in 
Aleppo. 

- The technical details of the agreement have not yet been worked out," 


replied the Admiral. 

- They will be tomorrow," replied Abetz. Now that we agree on the 
substance, all that remains to be settled are a few practical details. These 
should not give rise to any serious discussion. By issuing orders to the High 
Commissioner immediately, we will gain twenty-four hours. This can change 
the whole course of operations. 

As far as I was concerned, my advice was not to rush things, but to wait until 
the agreement was officially concluded. I still feared that the Germans would 
go back on their promises. Whereas the order Abetz asked the Admiral to send 
to General Dentz was irrevocable and definitive. Once German aircraft had 
used our bases, nothing could undo this grave political decision. What's more, 
we would have let slip the only means of pressure we still had, should the final 
conditions fail to satisfy us: refusing to grant air transit through Syria. 

But the Admiral, for whom this was the first negotiation of this kind, found 
my reservations excessively cautious. Wanting to be a good sport, he decided 
to rely on the word of the Germans and immediately sent a telegram to 
General Dentz, informing him of the imminent arrival of the Reich planes and 
inviting him to take all necessary measures to facilitate their transit. Abetz 
appointed Consul General Rahn to take delivery of the stockpiled weapons. I 
suggested that he be accompanied by Jacques Guerard, former director of Paul 
Baudouin's cabinet, who would act as liaison between Rahn and the High 
Commissioner. This proposal was accepted. 


The following day, May 6, while Guérard and Rahn flew to Syria in M. de 
Ribbentrop's personal aircraft, which had been quickly painted with two 
tricolor roundels, the technical conference provided for in the May 5 protocol 
met at the German Embassy. General Vogl, President of the Wiesbaden 
Armistice Commission, Colonel Bohme, its Chief of Staff, Mr. Hemmen, 
Head of the Economic Section of the Armistice Commission, who had come 
to Paris expressly, Ambassador Abetz and Mr. Schleier, Consul General, 
attended on the German side. Admiral Darlan, Commandant Fontaine, 
Director of the Admiral's Cabinet, Mr. Bouthillier, Minister of National 
Economy and Finance, Mr. Barnaud, Delegate General for Franco-German 
Economic Relations, Mr. de Boisanger, Governor of the Banque de France, 
and myself were present on the French side. 

Agreement was quickly reached on military matters. As for the political 
and economic quid pro quos, it was agreed that interzone postcards would 
henceforth be white on the reverse, and that written text would no longer be 
restricted. Passes across the demarcation line were granted in cases of illness 
and death (this measure was to be extended a few days later to births and 
marriages). Finally, goods and valuables were allowed to move freely from 


one zone to another: the economy was about to escape the asphyxiation that 
had been threatening it. 

Both sides also agreed to the return of a significant number of prisoners of 
war. The German military authorities had not wanted to base the number of 
returnees on a global figure, preferring to leave us the choice of a category. We 
asked for veteran prisoners, i.e. 


1. This dispatch was forwarded to General Dentz by Admiral Gouton, commander of the naval forces in 
the Levant. 


those who had already taken part in the 1914-1918 war. Ambassador Scapini, 
consulted on the subject, had estimated their number at 90,000, including a 
high percentage of officers. I was particularly pleased with this last clause. 
Firstly, because it would return almost a hundred thousand Frenchmen to their 
homes, which would certainly be appreciated by public opinion. Secondly, 
because it cancelled the orders given by 1'0.K.W. the day after December 13, 
and made it possible to envisage further liberations. 

Negotiations on occupancy costs, on the other hand, were much more 
laborious. Just as we were about to tackle this issue, Mr. Hemmen drew from 
his briefcase a memorandum from his government, which he read out to us. 

The Reich," he declared, "agrees to lower the occupation charges from 499 
to 300 million per day. However, this reduction can only be granted subject to 
the prior installation of German controllers at the Banque de France." 

Mr. Bouthillier, Minister of Finance, protested against this totally 
unjustified claim. 

The reduction in the daily allowance is the quid pro quo for the transit 
granted to German aircraft," he emphasized. It is a premium against the 
increased risks to which this transit exposes our Levant mandate. If the 
lowering of occupation costs is granted by the Reich only in return for 
additional benefits, then yesterday's agreement is worthless." 

The Admiral expected Abetz to intervene in the debate and settle the 
dispute in line with his assertions of the previous day. But it was clear that he 
had no such power. Mr. Hemmen was acting on instructions from the Reich 
Economics Minister, to which the Ambassador could not object. 

The Admiral now regretted his telegram to General Dentz. He would have 
liked to reconsider his decision, but it was too late: the first German aircraft 
led by Major von Blomberg: had landed in Aleppo that morning. 

Despite Mr. Bouthillier's displeasure, Mr. Hemmen would not budge from 
his point of view. The Admiral was deeply offended by this inelegant 
procedure, and doubted the good faith of his interlocutors. He had 
spontaneously trusted the Ambassador's word and felt he had fallen into a trap. 


'° The Marshal's son. He was to be shot down in the Iraqi desert a few days later. 


Henceforth, he would grant the Germans nothing without being paid in 
advance. 

After a lengthy discussion, we had to give in and accept the installation of 
controllers at the Banque de France. 

- I note with satisfaction your agreement to the installation of German 
controllers," says Hemmen. This precondition being fulfilled, I am authorized 
to lower the occupation fee by one quarter, provided that the agreed 300 
million is paid to the Reich, not in paper, but in transferable securities or gold." 

This time, Mr. Bouthillier lost his temper. 

- Such a condition is unacceptable," exclaimed the Minister of Finance. 
This last stipulation would not only nullify the effect of the concession 
granted. It would represent an increase in the burdens currently weighing on 
the French government." 

It was easier to pay 400 million in paper than 300 million in foreign 
currency or gold. The discussion, already interminable, threatened to escalate. 
Ambassador Abetz himself was beginning to show signs of impatience. To cut 
a long story short, it was decided on both sides that payment terms would be 
negotiated at a later date. Without definitively ratifying the reduction to 300 
million per day, the Reich undertook not to demand more until the July 15 
deadline. It was hoped that financial experts would have found a solution to 
the» problem by then. 

As we were leaving the Rue de Lille, the Ambassador took the Admiral and 
me aside and gave us some strictly confidential news, which went some way 
to erasing the unfortunate effect of Mr. Hemmen's attitude: the Fiihrer had 
announced that he was prepared to receive the head of the French government. 


The meeting would take place on May 11, at the Obersalzberg. 
CHAPTER VI 


The Berchtesgaden interview 
May 11, 1941 


The anniversary of the German offensive - Arrival in Munich - 
Admiral Darlan's optimism - The Salzburg decree - Visit to 
Fuschl - Ascent to the Obersalzberg - Reflections on Admiral Darlan - 
Portrait of Hitler - A translation error -Monologue in front of 


0 A press release appeared in the May 7 issue, which obviously glossed over this distressing aspect of the 
discussion, but which did mention the positive elements of the agreement. 


a fireplace - Still England - Continuation of the lecture - The 
Syrian problem - Twilight at Berchtesgaden - Return to Munich - 
A German Caesar - Limits of German policy - 
Europe or the Reich?Apprehensions for the future - Necessity 
of broadening Franco-German policy - Conversation with Abetz - 
Rudolf Hess's departure - Second visit to Fuschl - Arrival of 
Warlimont - Ribbentrop's departure for Rome - Interview in theAdmiral's lounge car 
- The bearskin - Arrival in Vichy - The 
report to the Marshal - "Take it one step at a time" 


The special train that took Admiral Darlan, Commissar General de la 
Monneraye, Commandant Fontaine, Ambassador Abetz, Mr. Schleier and 
me to Germany crossed the Franco-German border at dawn on May 10. A 
year earlier, at the same hour, German armies were rushing westwards 
through Holland, Belgium and northern France. I suggested we send a 
telegram to the Chancellor as we crossed the border, telling him how much 
we wanted to see an end to these bloody struggles. 

At 5 o'clock in the evening, our train pulled into Munich station. We were 
greeted on the platform by Mr. Schwartzmann, in charge of French affairs in 
Mr. de Ribbentrop's office, and Mr. Strack, from the Protocol Department. 
The late afternoon and evening were spent visiting the city and its 
surroundings. 


At 9 a.m. the next morning, a long line of automobiles brought us to 
Salzburg, where we stopped for a few moments at Y Oesterreichischer Hof 
before continuing on to Fuschl, home to the Foreign Minister's small castle. 

The Admiral de la Flotte was in full regalia - sabre, decorations, white 
gloves. I'll always see him in the salon of the Hétel de Salzbourg, which had 
been made available to us. He was visibly moved, and his emotion, bringing 
out his Gascon atavism, gave him a sort of petulant good humor. He showed 
me his sword: it was the one his aunt had given him on graduating from the 
Naval Academy. She wasn't rich and must have bled her veins, poor thing, for 
the scabbard, guard and hilt were made of magnificently chased gold. 
Dolphins and anchors intertwined amidst a decor of laurel leaves and stars. 
The donor, who now rested in the small cemetery in Nérac, certainly had no 
idea of the conditions under which this saber would make the trip to Salzburg, 
or of the symbolic significance of the dolphins that adorned it! 

The Admiral was moved to recall the time when, as a young ensign, he had 
just received his first command. Perhaps he was thinking back to the long road 
he had traveled since then? In any case, he remained silent for a moment. 
Then, as if to chase away darker images - memories of defeat perhaps - he 
abruptly tried to put back on the coat he'd just left behind. In doing so, he got 


tangled up in his decorations and almost tore off his Legion of Honor. He then 
called Admiral de la Monneraye, who was standing in an adjoining room - I 
remember the scene as if I were there - and, straightening to his full height, he 
told him in a peremptory tone: 

- Louis! You'll have to prepare a decree for me prescribing that, in the 
Navy, the Legion of Honor will henceforth be worn on the right and not on the 
left, from the rank of officer upwards. In fact, that's how it was worn in the 
past. I want this decree to be dated: Salzburg, May 11, 1941. It will be a 
memorable day for the Navy... 

- The Salzburg decree will later be referred to as the Moscow decree on the 
Comédie-Frangaise," I remarked, laughing. 

- The Admiral replied, his eyes sparkling with satisfaction and mischief. 

- La Monneraye added: "This will be the first time that the French Navy has 
won a victory in Austria! 

- A victory? Let's wait until tomorrow," replied the Admiral, whose face 
suddenly darkened. With these guys, you never know how things will turn out. 
All it takes is one wrong word, and they're in a tizzy. They're more ticklish 
than chicks. 

I don't know whether this decree was actually acted upon, or whether the 
Admiral forgot about it the next day. It doesn't really matter. I mention this 
scene, in itself insignificant, only because it depicts the mixture of optimism 
and apprehension with which the head of the French government prepared to 
meet the Fiihrer of the Third Reich. 

At 10.30 a.m., we were put back in the car and driven to Mr. de Ribbentrop's 
house. His home was more a hunting lodge than a castle: a simple cube of gray 
stone, set on the edge of a small lake. I was assured that the site was delightful. 
That day, however, it was difficult to judge, as a cold, penetrating rain had 
been falling relentlessly since the day before. A gloomy fog obscured the 
mountain peaks and blocked the horizon. 

The Admiral and Ambassador Abetz were taken up to the second floor, 
where the Minister's office was located, while La Monneraye, Fontaine and I 
remained in the ground-floor salon, in the company of a few German 
diplomats. 

The conversation lasted about two hours, at the end of which the Admiral, 
Mr. de Ribbentrop and Abetz reappeared. The Admiral was smiling. He 
introduced his retinue to the Reich Foreign Minister. We then went back down 
to Salzburg for lunch, while M. de Ribbentrop went to the Obersalzberg, 
where we were to meet him later that afternoon. At around 3 a.m., we got back 
in the car, this time to go to the Fiihrer's house. The high point of our trip had 
arrived. 


The road to Berchtesgaden climbed steadily, but the higher it went, the 
wider the valley seemed to become. The weather had cleared since midday, 
and although the sky was still grey, the tops of the mountains were now 
visible. They formed an immense cirque stretching to the horizon. Large 
swathes of mist still clung to the rocks, masking waterfalls that filled the air 
with their continuous hum. The sheer scale of the scenery, the roar of 
countless invisible waterfalls, the shreds of clouds that the wind carried adrift, 
sometimes below our feet and sometimes above our heads, gave the landscape 
a fantastic character. 

And yet the road climbed and climbed. At a bend in the road, we passed a 
line of cars speeding downhill towards Salzburg: we had just enough time to 
recognize Marshal Goering and a few aides-de-camp as we passed. Five 
hundred meters further on, another car passed us at full speed. Mr. Strack, who 
was sitting next to me, asked if I'd seen Himmler. He was accompanied by 
several S.S. generals. There was definitely a lot of commotion at the 
Obersalzberg, where conferences seemed to go on non-stop. 

We passed a gate to the right and left of which two sentries stood guard, 
then a sort of concrete blockhouse, guarded by other sentries belonging to the 
Adolf Hitler Division. Finally, we emerged onto a wide gravel-covered 
median. The car slowed down and stopped at the bottom of a staircase leading 
directly to the Berghof: We had arrived. 

Waiting at the top of the staircase were Mr. de Ribbentrop, Minister 
Schmidt, the Fihrer's interpreter, Ambassador Hewel, the Foreign Minister's 
permanent delegate to the Chancellor, Major Engel, aide-de-camp, and a few 
orderlies. After a brief greeting, we were ushered into the house. There, the 
Admiral, M. de Ribbentrop, the interpreter Schmidt and Abetz made their way 
to the Fiihrer's large reception room, while the rest of the delegation was 
ushered into a small lounge opening directly onto a terrace. Once inside, the 
door was locked behind us. As I wondered, an officer explained that no one 
was allowed inside the Berghof during the Fihrer's audiences. We were also 
informed that, if the meeting had been satisfactory, the Chancellor would 
invite us to have a cup of tea with him. If not, we'd head straight back to 
Munich. 

This seemed to me a rather cavalier approach. Not feeling in the mood to 
shower politeness on people who showed us so little, I stepped out onto the 
terrace to admire the scenery. The valley stretching out at my feet, half- 
drowned in mist, seemed to have widened again since earlier. Bluish clouds 
trailed below the terrace, like clouds of incense, rising from the earth to the 
sky. A thin silver thread snaked across the valley floor, marking the course of 
a river. The vapoury, unreal quality of the scenery accentuated its romantic 
aspect. 

While I was making these observations, the Hitler-Darlan conversation 
dragged on. And the longer it went on, the more nervous I became. It wasn't 


the fact of being excluded from the conversation that was causing me anxiety. 
There's sometimes a certain pleasure in watching from the sidelines a show 
you've put on yourself, and that was partly my case. No. There was another 
reason for my impatience: over the last three months, I'd got to know the 
Admiral, and I was well aware of his abilities and shortcomings. 

The former commander of the Rhine flotilla: was a clear, orderly mind who 
knew admirably how to analyze a situation and identify the essential factors of 
a problem. But he lacked imagination and political sense. His background was 
limited to his knowledge of naval strategy and his experience in the offices of 
the Ministry of the Navy. He knew nothing of Germany or National Socialism. 
His mind was narrow, his views short, his culture limited. His intelligence, 
eminently practical, was that of a good chief of staff, suitably equipped to 
carry out a plan, execute an order, apply an instruction. But beyond these 
limits, there was little left. 

So many hopes hung on the day we were about to experience! France's 
entire future depended on the success or failure of this interview. To see what 
imponderables are enough to determine the destiny of peoples at certain 
crucial moments, can be dizzying when you believe, as I do, that it's men who 
shape history. If I were convinced of the contrary, I wouldn't have tormented 
myself and would have accepted things fatalistically. But I believed that 
between France and Germany there were a multitude of old problems to be 
resolved, a world of new relationships to be forged, which would determine 
the existence of both peoples and the salvation of the continent. For this, 
goodwill, optimism and even the ambition to play a major political role were 
not enough. It required the nudge of a creator and the eye of a visionary. You 
had to be able to paint an inspiring picture of tomorrow's Europe for the 
Fuhrer. You had to be penetrated by the monstrous nature of a struggle whose 
only result was to decimate, at regular intervals, two peoples whose 
understanding would have ensured world peace. And judging by the way the 
Admiral's talks with me at the German Embassy had turned sour and bogged 
him down, I doubted he'd get away with it in the infinitely more perilous 
conditions in which he found himself today. 

An hour and a half had already passed since our arrival at the Berghof. I re- 
entered the small salon, where the smoke was thick. Commandant Fontaine, 
Mr. Schleier and Ambassador Hewel were engaged in a lively conversation 
about the art of preserving succulents in overheated apartments. I sat down 
beside them and resigned myself to hearing about anything, when the lounge 
door opened and an SS lieutenant came to announce that the Fuhrer was 
inviting everyone to tea. I surmised that it hadn't been a bad meeting, and felt a 
great weight lifted off my shoulders. 


>! From 1918 to 1920, before being appointed to the Far East. (Editor's note) 


Grabbing my briefcase stuffed with maps and documents, I made my way 
along a wide gallery closed at the end by a dark velvet curtain. Admiral de la 
Monneraye and Commandant Fontaine followed me with the German 
officers. A guard pushed aside the curtain to let us pass, and I saw the Fithrer 
standing in the middle of his huge workroom. 

The Admiral, M. de Ribbentrop, Ambassador Abetz and interpreter 
Schmidt stood next to him, but Hitler's presence alone made them seem 
insignificant. Very upright, motionless, dressed in a feldgrau tunic and black 
pants, his hands clasped, his gaze stretched towards a distant horizon, he 
seemed to be a thousand miles away from his interlocutors. The overriding 
sensation he exuded was an indefinable blend of isolation and power. 

Ambassador Abetz introduced me to the Chancellor. I noticed that he wasn't 
as tall as he looked from a distance, and that his hair was much blonder than I 
had expected. As for his eyes - eyes so extraordinary that, at first, they were all 
I could see - they were a clear, transparent blue, slightly streaked with gray. At 
first glance, they seemed empty and lifeless, like those of ancient statues. But 
this was soon corrected. What gave the impression of emptiness was their 
fixity; for it was as if Hitler's eyes, instead of observing the outside world, 
were turned inwards, following a spectacle unfolding deep within himself. 
Unlike most people, whose gaze lands on you, or pierces you, the Chancellor's 
seemed to suck you in and slowly draw you into his inner abyss. You felt a 
kind of vertigo from which you could only escape by an effort of will. 

Hitler gave me a long handshake, followed by those of the Admiral's 
retinue. Then I saw that his face expressed intense sadness. What had 
happened? Had the interview been less satisfactory than I had expected? I'd 
seen a photograph of the Fihrer wearing this strained, tragic mask. Where was 
it? I quickly searched my memory and was able to identify my recollection. It 
was a photograph of Hitler, taken on the balcony of the Chancellery, the day 
after June 30, 1934, on his way back from Rohm's execution. Why did he have 
a similar expression today? 

The Admiral spoke, and immediately the Chancellor's face relaxed and 
came to life. I'd thought it was frozen; instead, it was the most mobile face 
imaginable. It was like a screen, on which the most fleeting shades of his 
sensitivity were painted. Looking at him, one thought of those stormy skies 
where the clouds, chased by the wind, overlap. 
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jostling, interspersed with unexpected brightenings and sudden bursts of 
light. 


- I was deeply impressed by the Wehrmacht's latest offensive in the 
Balkans," said the Admiral. I'm not just talking about the courage of the 
German soldier, which is universally recognized, but about the perfection 
with which this prodigious war machine operates. Once operations are 
underway, everything unfolds at an accelerated pace and without a hitch. It's 
like a movie script. 

The interpreter translated the Admiral's words as he went along. Hearing 
the Wehrmacht's praise, the Fiihrer smiled, then pouted. 

- "Does he speak well of the Wehrmacht?" he asked, addressing himself 
more to the interpreter than to his interlocutor. It's obvious he doesn't 
command it. I know its faults and imperfections better than he does. Tell him 
that there are still many things that need to be improved if the German army is 
to be, I don't say perfect, but at least up to the tasks it still has to accomplish." 

Cautiously, the Admiral retreated. 

- "What I say here to Your Excellency is merely the impression of a 
spectator." 

The interpreter mistakenly translated: 

- "What I'm telling you here is the opinion of an expert." 

As a result, the Fiihrer's face darkens. Expert advice? Was the Admiral 
trying to teach him a lesson? Was he, too, one of those military men who 
believe their stripes confer universal competence? 

I was wondering whether to clear up this misunderstanding when we were 
told that tea was served. The Fiihrer's face, over which a sudden gust of anger 
had just passed, relaxed immediately, and with a charming smile, he asked us 
to follow him. 

We crossed the room and took our seats in front of a gigantic fireplace with 
three tree trunks burning in a pyramid shape. Hitler sat on a sofa in the middle 
of the semicircle, with the Admiral and Abetz on his right, and M. de 
Ribbentrop and I on his left. As soon as the Chancellor caught sight of the fire, 
he froze, as if hypnotized by the glow of the flames, and remained for a long 
moment without saying a word or making the slightest gesture, watching the 
glowing tree trunks being consumed. I had the impression that nothing else 
existed for him, and that the sight of the flames had completely erased the 
memory of our presence. 

The fireplace was of Homeric proportions. At the far end, a wrought-iron 
plaque depicted a standing man. I couldn't make out whether it was 


an S.A. or a peasant. Like a mythical hero, his torso appeared through the 
blaze, and I wondered whether it was him the Fuhrer was contemplating, or 
whether his thoughts were pursuing a more distant reverie. 

- Your Excellency has invited me to a show which, for my taste, is worth all 
the theaters on earth," remarked the Admiral. 

The Chancellor smiled, but said nothing. Silence reigned once more, 
interspersed from time to time by the dry creak of wood and the flicker of 
flames. 

Just then, a dozen young men entered the room, bringing tea and cakes. 
They were S.S. men specially assigned to the Fiihrer's service. Dressed in 
black pants with white piping and short white jackets embroidered with silver 
eagles, they moved noiselessly among us, surprisingly tall and slender. 
Despite their youth - no more than twenty years old - most were already 
wearing military decorations. 

Suddenly, the Chancellor awoke from his torpor and began a long 
monologue, which we weren't quite sure whether he was addressing us or just 
himself. 

- England, always England," he said in a dull voice, "in every corner of the 
world, at every turning point in history, it's always England that lies in wait for 
peoples to make them its slaves and take its booty... Has it occurred to you that 
almost all of London's treasures were brought here by ship? This capital is not 
a city, it's the sum of millions of cargoes deposited, century after century, on 
the banks of the Thames. A civilization of pirates! And how we give them a 
foothold! Not just by what's low and vile about us - interest and greed - but 
even more by what's high: our ideals! Every time a great idea has sprung up on 
the continent, England has used it to set us on fire. Look at our wars of religion 
and our revolutions! England has always turned them into brandons of 
discord, pitting Protestant against Catholic, Republican against Monarchist, 
worker against boss. For its part, it has never had religious wars or revolutions 
as such; not because it is incapable of them, but because it doesn't believe in 
them. It believes only in its own interests. And the rest of us, poor fools, who 
don't see England's eternal role, the more ideal we are, the more we succumb 
to British intrigues..." 

As the Fihrer spoke, the glow of the flames illuminated his face, giving me 
time to examine him at my leisure. The glow of the fire accentuated the shape 
of his forehead and highlighted the bulge in his superciliary arches. I noticed 
how fleshy his nose was, and how indecisive and pasty his lower face was. 
Where did this extraordinary sensation of 
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power he exuded? His facial features, his shoulders, his gestures were rather 
soft, as also seemed to be his bony frame. His complexion was pale and waxy, 
like that of a man suffering from insomnia. There was something sensual and 
almost feminine about his whole physique, which contrasted with what I 
knew of his ascetic character, and caused me a vague feeling of unease. From 
time to time, he rubbed his hands, or rather, they embraced each other, with a 
nervous, jerky movement, as if to expel an excess of fluid. There was 
something devout in his attitude that reminded me of Mussolini's words, 
trying to characterize his impression, after one of his first encounters: "I see 
what it is: he's a Dominican!" J realized that the power emanating from him 
had nothing to do with muscular, physical strength. He wasn't an athlete, 
although he could put himself through hardships that would have exhausted 
anyone else. Rather, he was a formidable accumulator of energy, a dynamo 
charged with a high-voltage current that he sometimes spread around him in 
lightning discharges. His power was not material: it resided solely in his will - 
that fanatical will, constantly striving towards a goal visible only to him. 

Behind his mobile face, sometimes dark and sometimes smiling, we could 
sense the presence of an elemental violence, implacable and cruel like the 
forces of nature. All this created a margin around him that completely isolated 
him from his fellow men. Around him, his colleagues looked like pygmies. I 
wouldn't say he gave the impression of being sub- or superhuman. He was 
extra-human, a being apart, irreducible to the usual categories. And yet he was 
all this with a simplicity and modesty that underlined the strangeness of his 
nature. There was not a trace of vanity or showboating in him, no desire to 
"play a role". Completely unaware of what made him different from the 
others, he gave the impression of being the instrument of an obscure force 
acting through him for ends beyond his own comprehension, and whose 
presence, when it became too intense, was betrayed from time to time by an 
expression of overwhelm. At such moments, one felt a kind of pity for him. 

It was normal," he continued in a more bitter tone, "for England to act in 
this way! Every man killed on the Continent was one more Englishman she 
could export to her Empire. Great Britain would never have dominated such a 
large part of the globe, if we hadn't constantly slit each other's throats. Our 
weakness was exactly the measure of her power. To realize her ambitions, she 
went so far as to destroy them. 


behind humanitarian goals. Today, it claims to be fighting for the liberation of 
small peoples: Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia. In truth, it doesn't care, but it 
has seized on the word "freedom", because it knows that this word will always 
thrill the peoples of the continent. Remember, in 1922, at the Cannes 
Conference, when the Security Pact was being finalized, Lloyd George 
refused to extend the British guarantee to Central and Eastern Europe. At the 
Locarno conference, Austen Chamberlain» also refused to extend the benefit 
of the treaty to Poland and Czechoslovakia. And in 1938, on the eve of the 
Munich Conference, didn't Neville Chamberlain proclaim that Britain would 
never fight for a small country that most Englishmen couldn't even locate on 
the map? She took their side on the eve of the conflict, only to set them against 
me and lead them to their doom. And today? To hear her tell it, her only war 
aim is to restore these peoples to their former rights - so that they can start 
again, no doubt, to sow unrest and discord in Europe? But in the meantime, 
without wasting a day, away from these quarrels, England was strengthening 
and enriching her Empire with all the spoils of the populations oppressed by 
her viceroys and governors..." 

The Fuhrer was silent again. Interpreter Schmidt took advantage of the 
intervals of silence to succinctly translate his thoughts. 

- "No, no!" cried Hitler, his voice growing hoarser as he spoke, "I will not 
tolerate them continuing this game; I will not tolerate them continuing to 
suffocate the German people, for whom I am responsible. I will break them, I 
will annihilate their power, I will pulverize their armies. I've done it before, 
and I'll do it ten more times, twenty more times, if need be. I won't stop until 
they're on their knees, and I'll hit them ten to one, until they collapse. Between 
us, no compromise will ever be possible." 

It was enough to hear the fierce conviction with which the Fiihrer uttered 
these last words, to catch a glimpse of the volcanic character of his 
temperament, and to understand how he electrified crowds of hundreds of 
thousands of listeners. I myself was transfixed, and it was with passionate 
interest that I looked, at that moment, at the tormented mask of the man who 
had most shaken the world since the death of Napoleon. 

When the interpreter had finished translating, Hitler turned to Admiral 
Darlan and asked if he would resume the interrupted conference. The Admiral 
nodded, and everyone stood up. I was about to leave the room with the rest of 
the escort, when the head of the French government asked the Chancellor if he 
would mind if I took part in the rest of the meeting. The Fithrer wanted to 
know about the situation in Syria and the possibilities of providing effective 


» Foreign Secretary in the Baldwin Cabinet, England's representative at the Locarno Conference in 
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aid to Iraq. As I had studied the matter closely for the Paris negotiations, the 
Admiral preferred that I answer his questions myself. Hitler agreed. We 
moved to the other end of the room, while the rest of the audience took their 
leave of the Chancellor. 

In passing, I glanced at the Fiihrer's study. Despite its immense proportions, 
and the art treasures it contained - masterpieces from national museums that 
no private individual could have afforded - the room retained a sober, almost 
rustic character, with its cream-painted walls, coffered ceiling and light wood 
panelling. On one side of the walls hung admirable paintings by the Italian 
school, including a Titian, a gift from Mussolini; on the other, a 15th-century 
Flanders tapestry depicting a battle scene, specially woven for the Schonbrunn 
Palace. A grand piano, a large globe and an antique bust completed the décor. 

The entire back wall, opposite the fireplace in front of which we had just 
taken our seats, was occupied by an immense bay window through which we 
could see, in a grandiose escape, the Salzach valley and the amphitheatre of 
mountains that bordered it to the south. One of the peaks, whose dark mass 
stood out powerfully against the sky, formed a dome of rock of Cyclopean 
proportions. Inside this eagle's nest of rock, I was assured, Hitler had built 
himself a sort of hypogeum, destined to serve as his later tomb. 

In front of the bay was a table over six metres long, with a single slab of 
porphyry on top. I spread out my maps and documents. The Chancellor stood 
beside me. The Admiral, M. de Ribbentrop, Abetz and Minister Schmidt were 
grouped behind us. 

Until then, I had seen a visionary Hitler, pursuing in his mind the 
annihilation of Albion. Now I was faced with an entirely different man: the 
realist, the strategist, preparing his operations with remarkable precision, 
digging into the smallest details, leaving nothing to chance and calculating his 
chances with mathematical rigor. In discussion, he displayed a clarity of 
vision and meticulousness that were surprising in a temperament as fiery as 
his. 

First of all, he asked me where the airfields in Syria were located. I showed 
him on the map. He then asked about their condition. Speaking directly to him 
in German, I told him that many of them had been rendered unusable by 
German-Italian control commissions. He frowned and asked me point-blank: 

- How do you make an airfield unusable? 

- By ploughing it. 

- That's right. Is this how it was done? 

- Yes. 

- Everywhere? 

- No. These airfields (I pointed to Aleppo and a few others in the "duck's 
beak") are still intact. 

- Are there any gasoline depots? 


- In Aleppo, certainly," I replied. Elsewhere, it's unlikely... 

- "How much is the inventory?" 

I quoted the figures. 

- Can we get some from Mosul? 

- I don't think so. As masters of the pipeline, the British diverted all 
production to Haifa. Besides, Mosul's oil is crude. It would have to be refined 
on site. But there's hardly more than a small refinery in Tripoli. Usually, oil 
from the Levant was refined in France. 

- Another combination of refining companies!" exclaimed the Fuhrer. It's 
always the same story." 

A moment of silence. 

- And the roads? 

- There are hardly any roads in this part of Syria. 

- Few roads? 

- "No. Only tracks." And slowly, I followed with my finger on the map the 
various trails that ran west to east, heading inland from the coast. 

- Is that all? 

- "Just about." 

The Fithrer frowned and thought for a moment. 

- This Iraq affair is badly handled. It has been undertaken lightly... [have no 
confidence in its success. Do you have any recent information on the 
situation?" he asked, turning back to Mr. de Ribbentrop. 

The Minister explained why he had found it useful to respond to Rachid 
Ali's appeal. The Reich could not remain insensitive to the request addressed 
to it by the supporters of Iraqi independence, enemies of England. But it had to 
hurry. The latest news was that the revolt was in full retreat. It was important 
to act as quickly as possible if the promised relief was to arrive on time. 

The Fuhrer thought for a moment, then asked me abruptly: 

- "Do the Iraqis have weapons? 

- Few, no doubt. 

- "What way do we have to get it to them?" 

I read him the terms of the agreement reached on May 6 in Paris, 
conceming the destocking of weapons and their distribution between Iraqi 
leaders and the French High Command. 

- But in practice, this agreement does not give us complete satisfaction," I 
added. By granting the right of way to German aircraft, we are exposing Syria 
to British aggression. French officers in the Levant are nervous to see their 
arms depots melting away at a time when the danger is increasing. The 
distribution should be done not en bloc, but by category, reserving for 
ourselves the heavy equipment the Arabs don't know how to use. What's the 
point of saving Mosul if we lose Beirut and Damascus? 

- "Of course, of course," replied the Fuhrer, with a gesture of impatience. 


But your officers can rest assured. This danger is illusory. The British will not 
attack Syria. 

- May I ask on what Your Excellency bases his conviction? 

- The British have too many adversaries on their hands, in Africa and the 
Near East, to go looking for others. Rommel has just resumed the offensive. 
He is harassing them hard. There's growing excitement in Egypt and 
Palestine. The British are no fools. If they attacked Syria, the French troops 
would defend themselves, I suppose? 

- Without a doubt. As in Dakar. 

- So the English know. They won't mess with it. 

- Your Excellency is undoubtedly right, but I apologize for not sharing his 
optimism. 

- Why? 

- Firstly, because the British have wanted Syria since 1917. That's reason 
enough. What's more, when the British general staff thinks Germany is going 
to attack a territory, they always try to occupy it before Germany does. 
Examples of this are Norway and Greece. General Wavell must be dreading 
the prospect of you forcing your way through Turkey to march on Suez. It is 
therefore in his interest to occupy Syria in order to get to the Turkish border 
before you do. This will widen his glacis on the right bank of the canal and put 
much more effective pressure on the Ankara government... 

- It's possible... But I don't believe it... 

- "For my part, Excellency, I remain convinced..." 

Given what I'd been told about his authoritarian nature and the temper 
tantrums he'd throw if anyone stood up to him, I wondered with some 
trepidation how Hitler would react to my refusal to adopt his thesis. To my 
surprise, he took it most naturally, and didn't mind. I concluded that he was 
more open to controversy than his entourage had claimed. 

- Can we send weapons and reinforcements to Syria?" he asked me. 

- By sea, it's impossible. Access to the Syrian coast is entirely controlled by 
Cyprus. Part of the English fleet is at Famagusta. It blocks access to the north 
via Alexandrette and to the south via Haiffa. Turkish territorial waters would 
have to be used. But even then, the boats would be sunk before they arrived. 
Remember the Al/tmark incident in Norwegian waters? 

The Fithrer grimaced. 

- And on the floor? 

- You would need the consent of the Turkish government. As you know, the 
Turkish government is playing a very tight game. It doesn't want to 
compromise its neutrality at any cost. 

- "I know, I know." 

The Fihrer's face tightened and suddenly took on an expression of ferocity. 

- The Turks, always the Turks! You'd think they were a great power, with 
their insolent neutrality! They'll pay dearly one day. For now, we'll just have 


to wait and see. But tell me," he added sharply, turning to Mr. de Ribbentrop, 
"don't we have certain means of... coercion against them? 

The Foreign Minister nodded in agreement. 

- "We'll have to look into it," continued the Fuhrer, as his clenched right fist 
made the gesture of crushing something in the palm of his left hand. Then, 
bending over the map again: 

- What if we occupied Crete?" he asked me in a more relaxed tone. 

- This would make things easier, as the journey from Candia to Beirut is 
shorter than that from Athens to Tripoli. But it wouldn't be enough to protect 
the convoys. The distance is beyond the range of fighter planes. 

The Fiihrer straightened up, removed the glasses he'd put on to read the 
maps and took a long, hard look at the landscape. Dusk was falling. Through 
the bay window, the sky and mountains took on a bluish hue. To the right, the 
cyclopean dome of rock that had struck me earlier seemed to stand guard at the 
entrance to the valley. 

"That's good," said Hitler simply.J'll think about the situation." 


He passed his hand over his forehead and moved away from the table. From 
his expression, suddenly distant and as if detached from the world, we knew 
the conference was over. 

He then turned to the Admiral and extended his hand. 

- It's been a pleasure, Admiral, to take this tour with you," he says. I hope 
this interview will bear fruit. 

- No one wishes this more ardently than I do," replied the Admiral. 

- Did you understand my meaning?" said Hitler, underlining every word. 
Germany and her allies will win this war. That's an indisputable fact. France 
can in no way alter the outcome of the conflict. I don't need her to win. But 
France can, if she is understanding, help me shorten the duration of the war. 
This is the help I expect from her. For every positive act she performs in this 
direction, I will grant her an equivalent concession. For a big thing, I'll give a 
big thing. For a little, a little. 

- "If I understand correctly," says the Admiral, "it will be 'give-and-take'? 

- Exactly. It's not haggling; it's an essential precaution. Franco-German 
policy is, above all, a question of trust. It's up to you to earn it. 

With that, we took our official leave of the Chancellor. M. de Ribbentrop, 
Admiral Darlan and Abetz left the room, while I returned the maps and 
documents that lay scattered on the table to my briefcase. 

As always in these circumstances, when you feel you're running late, you 
want to hurry, you get nervous, and you waste a lot of time. This is what 
happened to me. I couldn't get the cards into my briefcase; despite my best 
efforts, I had to unfold and refold them several times before I succeeded. A 


few minutes passed in total silence. Night was falling. Shadows began to 
gather in the room, which was only dimly lit by the twilight glow emanating 
from the bay window. 

Suddenly, to my astonishment, I saw the Chancellor standing in the half- 
light, a few meters away from me, motionless, his hands clasped, his forehead 
barred with his legendary wick, and as if drowned in a dream. His face bore an 
expression of sadness even more poignant than the one I'd seen on my arrival. 
For a moment, I was stunned by this apparition. I thought, in fact, that he had 
left at the same time as the Admiral and that I had been left alone in the room. 

The moment I caught sight of him, his gaze fell on me with a questioning 
look. For a fraction of a second, I wondered whether I wasn't going to speak to 
him and urge him to find, without delay, the most far-reaching solutions to the 
problems pending between our two countries. Never again, perhaps, in my 
entire existence, would I find myself alone, without unwelcome witnesses, 
face to face with the man who held the continent's destiny in his hands. 
Shouldn't I have seized this unique, unhoped-for, perhaps decisive 
opportunity? 

Yet I resisted the temptation. I feared that reopening the discussion after the 
Admiral's departure would not strike the Fithrer as tactless and undisciplined. 
So I resolved not to break the silence. Whether I was right or wrong, I shall 
never know... 

I finished putting my files away in my wallet, and turned to the Fihrer to 
take my leave of him. Anticipating my gesture, he bowed slightly to me and 
said: "Thank you", with a pained accent I'll never forget. 

I bowed in turn, and quickly left the room. 


It was dark when the line of cars set off to take us back to Munich. Minister 
Schmidt, Mr Strack and Mr Schwartz- mann were in my car. We drove for 
over three hours. Everyone was silent, absorbed in their own thoughts. 

And I, even more than my fellow travellers. Since the morning, I had been 
consumed by my observations, trying to engrave in my memory even the 
smallest details of this day, so that I had hardly been able to sort out my 
personal reflections. Thanks to the long journey and the darkness that 
surrounded me, they were now assailing me with all the greater violence that 
they had been repressed for so long. 

This interview with the Chancellor left me with a bitter taste, a feeling of 
anguish and insurmountable oppression. Where did this feeling come from? It 
would have been hard to say. It wasn't objective reasoning, but an insinuating, 
irresistible uneasiness, against which I| struggled in vain - but whose existence 
and force I couldn't deny. Why, yes, why, had I returned from Berchtesgaden 
with such a heavy heart and a mind assailed by pessimistic forecasts? 


As I delved deeper into my feelings, I realized that they were based on a 
bundle of elements that were almost imperceptible, but whose convergence 
gave them weight in my memory. In all the time I had been in the Fithrer's 
presence, not once had he spoken of France as an entity endowed with an 
individual existence, with its own problems, its own suffering, its own history, 
and in short, its own soul, but only as an instrument capable of facilitating or 
thwarting his personal projects. I had the impression that foreign countries 
existed in Hitler's mind only in relation to the Reich, that is, only insofar as 
they served his purposes. What he called Europe was in reality a Greater 
German Reich, whose borders, enlarged under the pressure of his armies, had 
come to coincide with the limits of the continent. 

Of course, I couldn't blame him for thinking first and foremost of his 
country; but I was worried to see him thinking exclusively of himself. It 
confirmed my feeling that he was not the type of man capable of federating the 
continent. He was too deeply rooted in the specific problems of his people. He 
remained, essentially, the Fiihrer of the Germans, and pursued no other goal 
than the victory of his tribe. Until now, I had believed that, having sprung 
from the flanks of the Aryan race, it was its salvation that haunted him, 
without distinction of nationality or frontiers, and that his superhuman energy 
was the condensation, in a single head, of the fierce will not to die, still latent 
in the depths of the white race. 

I had just found Hitler preoccupied solely with German triumph, and in no 
way haunted by a universal idea. This was a serious matter, because his 
enemies, the democrats and Marxists, claimed to be fighting for a universal 
truth - the "Declaration of Human Rights" or the "Communist Manifesto" - 
which gave their slogans unlimited power of expansion. 

During my travels in Germany, I had often heard it said within the party 
itself that National Socialist doctrine was not "an export item", but a truth 
reserved for pure-blooded Germans. I was not unaware of the strength of the 
ideological current that had seen Charlemagne and Frederick Barbarossa, 
champions of the ecumenical and Roman tendencies of the Holy Roman 
Empire, dismissed from the Nazi pantheon in favor of Henry the Lion, Duke 
of Saxony, the embodiment of Germany's particularist and national destiny. 
Those who had made him one of the forerunners of the ™’ Reich seemed to 
want to apply Renan's formula to the letter: "The first condition of a national 
spirit is to renounce any pretension of a universal role, the universal role being 
destructive of nationality". And yet, it was their nationality that the Hitlerites 
wanted to preserve at all costs, because for them it was a recent acquisition 
and the guarantee of their belated unity. 

And yet, whether they liked it or not, the Germans were now invested with 
a supra-national and European mission. The very excess of their strength had 
shattered the framework within which they had hitherto operated. The 
imbalance between the imperial scale of their armies and the provincial 


indigence of their diplomacy threatened to topple the edifice. Faced with this 
dilemma, they were condemned to resolve it or perish, and I couldn't even see 
the beginnings of a solution. 

Judging by his reactions, it was doubtful whether the leader of the T¢ Reich 
would be able to transcend his role as German Caesar. In his hands, the world 
was undergoing a brutal simplification. Supporting those who helped him, 
breaking down those who resisted him - this seemed, from Munich onwards, 
to be the beginning and end of his foreign policy. It was as if he never 
expected anything from a foreign nation other than exactly the same reflexes 
as Germany. That the vanquished were not unanimous in wishing him victory, 
even though he had not defined in any way the fate he had in store for them, 
seemed to him incomprehensible, even vaguely scandalous. That's why, never 
having been able to rally or convince, he had always, in the end, had to 
conquer and crush. He undoubtedly saw this as inevitable. But, to a large 
extent, this inevitability was within him. 

Twenty years' experience of Germany came back to haunt me, rekindling 
my apprehensions and reinforcing my fears. I knew Hitler's reactions when, as 
a young worker in Vienna, he had discovered the fragility of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. I knew that he had denounced the disparate nature of the 
ethnic groups that made it up - Hungarians, Croats, Czechs, Serbs and Slovaks 
- and the weakness of the Germanic element, too few in number to oppose the 
rising tide of Slavic and Balkan elements, as the essential cause of its 
decomposition. As a result, he developed a violent aversion to the federal 
system, and blamed the Austrian leaders for betraying their mission by not 
imposing the hegemony of the only strong element in this magma of peoples 
on the weaker elements. I was convinced that Hitler, in his middle age, was 
thinking about Europe in the same way as he had thought about Austria in his 
youth. Knowing that the continent would sooner or later come into conflict 
with other continents, he wanted to make it as tough as possible, to enable it to 
withstand enemy pressure. And he no doubt thought he could only achieve 
this hardness through the absolute supremacy of the Germanic element. He 
did not want to be accused later of having made the same mistake on a 
continental scale as the Habsburgs had made on an Austro-Hungarian scale. 

But what was to become of the non-Germanic communities in this edifice, 
and what room was left for their national feelings? Far from strengthening 
Europe, was such a conception not likely to weaken it dangerously, and leave 
it, disunited and prey to serious internal splits, to the combined offensives of 
America and Asia? 

One by one, I felt the props on which I had based my political action 
crumble. What! To have come so far, loaded with so many hopes, only to see 
none of the real outstanding issues between France and Germany addressed? 
Give and take! A petty, derisory formula, capable of covering up the worst 
kind of horse-trading, which the men of Vichy were going to make even 


smaller in order to make it fit them - they, on the contrary, who had to be 
offered very vast tasks, certain that they would never achieve more than the 
hundredth part of them! 

No, no, I had to leave the French government right away, handing in my 
resignation to the Admiral as soon as we arrived in Munich. Franco-German 
policy, committed as it was, could lead to nothing - except catastrophe. We 
couldn't let ourselves be drawn into it... 

By dint of turning these thoughts over and over, I came to understand that 
there were two men in the Fuhrer: the revolutionary and the pangermanist - an 
d that, with the latter feeding off all the failures of the former, the 
pangermanist had finally won out over the revolutionary. 

It was this fundamental dualism that made Hitler's whole person so 
formidable and enigmatic. Wasn't this the same man who had written, in Mein 
Kampf, a few pages apart: "Aryan civilization must be saved at all costs", and: 
"Never allow a second power to be created in Europe alongside Germany"? 
Only a German could reconcile these two statements. For anyone else, they 
were cruelly contradictory. Where would we fit into such a system? And how 
would Hitler manage to increase the number of his allies, in order to increase 
his own strength and diminish that of his adversaries, if he maintained such an 
exclusively German position, while the others adopted universal watchwords? 

But were these slogans as universal as they were made out to be? Were the 
Jews fighting for something other than the triumph of their race, the English 
for the primacy of Anglo-Saxon capital, the Russians for the victory of Slavic 
imperialism - in other words, for objectives that had nothing to do with the 
future of France? Wasn't the best solution for us, on balance, Germany's 
victory? Even in the hegemonic form it was likely to take, was it not less 
formidable for us than American colonization, or Soviet tyranny? An Anglo- 
American victory would mean the slow decomposition of our civilization; a 
Russian victory, its rapid destruction. What choice did we have between these 
two forms of annihilation? Whatever the difficulties of this policy, was it not 
better, in spite of everything, to embrace the Reich's victory and try to 
participate, alongside it, in the recovery of the continent? 

However, it was clear that such participation could not be achieved on the 
level the French government had hitherto confined itself to. Knowing what I 
had just learned through direct contact with the Fuhrer, it was impossible for 
me to pursue a policy of "collaboration" which, in the final analysis, only 
meant France's acquiescence to its own dispossession. To persevere along this 
path was to walk from abdication to abdication. On the contrary, we had to 
raise the level of our policy, to break Hitler's prejudices and dissuade him 
from using us as a mere instrument. We had to prove to him that we too had a 
historic mission to fulfill, and that we were capable of taking part, alongside 
him, in the reconstruction of the continent. To do this, we had to "get tough" 
ourselves, in Nietzsche's words, by unleashing all the energy we were capable 


of. 

Hitler's thinking was perhaps haunted by his Austrian memories and his 
experience of the S.D.N. But since then, new forms of government had arisen 
in Europe: the dictatorship of the National Socialist and Fascist parties, 
capable of soaking the people with a heroic philosophy of life. These were the 
principles that should guide us. 

In the past, we had tried to build Europe on the hegemony ofa single nation, 
and this hegemony had collapsed; we had tried to build it on a federation of 
democracies, and this federation had disintegrated and dissolved; It now had 
to be conceived as a hierarchy of Empires, cemented together, not by States 
whose function must remain strictly national, nor by peoples too often 
absorbed by material problems, but at the intermediate level, by the great 
fraternity of Europe's revolutionary parties, charged with directing their 
peoples and orienting their States according to directives inspired by a 
common ideology. That was where the solution lay. 

If we wanted to regain our place in the world, our policies would never be 
bold enough. We had to forge ahead, freeing ourselves from miserable day-to- 
day contingencies, working not for the weeks, but for the century to come. We 
had to reach out to the revolutionary in Hitler, and boldly propose a military 
alliance. With our fleet, our Empire and our African army, we still had enough 
clout to be a positive factor in his eyes. We had to make a strong claim to a 
place in the course of the war, in order to secure one in the conclusion of the 
peace. To achieve this, we had to use our creative and combinative 
imagination at all times. Our policy was not to be a simple adaptation to 
events, but a total resurrection of the flesh and spirit of our people. 

Then, and only then, would our action find its moral and historical 
justification. Then, and only then, would it deserve to be crowned with 
success. We had to respond to the Chancellor's "give and take" with a 
succession of accomplished facts and dazzling decisions. We had to show 
him, irrefutably, that only a lasting agreement with us could break through the 
wall of fire that surrounded him on all sides, and bring to his own views that 
broadening and universalism without which his victory would remain a shaky 
and precarious adventure. 

Ah, I could see it now: it was not only to save France, it was to save Europe 
and prevent it from sliding into the abyss, that I had to force the decision and 
cling more stubbornly than ever to the line I had drawn for myself. No one had 
the right to say that this policy was impossible, as long as no one had followed 
it to the end. To resign at this point would have been cowardice. 


We arrived in Munich around 10 o'clock in the evening. Immediately after 
dinner, I took Abetz aside to share some of my thoughts. I begged him to 


intervene with the Chancellor, to urge him to use his essential prerogative: 
initiative. As long as he himself did not give the necessary impetus to Franco- 
German negotiations, I feared they would remain paralyzed. I urged him not 
to let the Admiral leave without clarifying certain details of the conversation. 
"Give and take" was undoubtedly a step forward. But it was still a long way 
from the result we needed to achieve! If French public opinion was to be won 
over to the policy of collaboration, it had to be given a concrete content, and 
clothed in a character of grandeur likely to capture the imagination. To 
achieve this, I felt it was essential to draw up a work plan right away, with 
means and ends defined on both sides. Otherwise, I feared that the 
Berchtesgaden meeting would have the same disappointing results as 
Montoire. 

Abetz thought for a moment. He informed me that a new meeting would 
probably take place the next morning, between the Admiral and Mr. de 
Ribbentrop. 

- But," he added, "you're asking too much at once! Don't forget we've come 
a long way. At the end of January, the Admiral couldn't even come to Paris. 
Today, the Fiihrer has just received him. This alone is a momentous event. As 
for the cordial and relaxed atmosphere of the meeting, it proves that Franco- 
German relations have entered a new phase." 

I replied that I didn't want to doubt it, but that I couldn't wait to see us leave 
the plane of preliminary politeness and move on to practical achievements. 
Events were moving fast. If we progressed this slowly, we'd be constantly 
overwhelmed by them, and we'd never reach the only goal I was interested in: 
the alliance. As for the mood of the interview, I didn't know the Fihrer well 
enough to judge him, but contrary to what Abetz said, I found him much 
sadder and tenser than I would have expected. 

- That's right," replied the Ambassador. But it had nothing to do with the 
problems you're concerned about. I'll tell you the real reason," he added in a 
low voice, "but don't repeat it to anyone, because the news hasn't yet been 
made public: Rudolf Hess left yesterday for England. 

- "Rudolf Hess?" 

I thought I was dreaming, so unbelievable was this news. If I hadn't heard it 
from Abetz himself, I'd have found it hard to believe. 

- "English radio has just announced that he has landed by plane on the 
Scottish side." 

Hess, the Fithrer's most loyal lieutenant, the militant of the first hour, the 
man whom Hitler had designated as his successor after Goering, had just 
defected to England. 

As if by flash of lightning, many things I had failed to grasp suddenly 
became clear to me: the cars containing Goering and Himmler, which we had 
passed along the way; the Fuhrer's tragic expression and its resemblance to the 
photo taken the day after Rohm's execution; his constant obsession with 


England, and even certain phrases in his monologue: "... We poor fools, who 
do not see England's eternal role; the more ideal we are, the more we succumb 
to British intrigues. We poor fools who don't see England's eternal role; the 
more ideal we are, the more we succumb to British intrigues." There's no 
doubt about it: it was all over when Hess left! 

I understood all the more his angry expression, his desire to take revenge on 
England, and why France had been absent from his thoughts. But what a fate 
for us, to have fallen at the Berghof the day after this tragedy! 

- No matter how much I rack my brains, I can't see what motives he might 
have had," I tell Abetz. 

- I don't know myself," replied the Ambassador. But it's not impossible that 
his departure correlated with F Admiral's visit. Hess represented the 
Anglophile wing of the party. Raised in Alexandria, he had always dreamed of 
an arrangement between the Reich and the British Empire. Perhaps he feared 
that the resumption of Franco-German talks would deal a fatal blow to his 
plans." 

I couldn't help but reply, as it was all so disturbing? ... 


The following morning, May 12, the second Ribbentrop-Darlan meeting 
took place in Fuschl. It had originally been agreed that Mr. de Ribbentrop 
would detain us for lunch. At the last minute, the invitation was cancelled, and 
after the meeting, we headed back down to Salzburg, where, to my surprise, 
General de Warlimont was waiting for us. 

I'll have more to say about the Fihrer's military advisor later on, so I'll just 
say that his presence in Salzburg seemed to me to be a good omen. I deduced 
that Field Marshal Keitel, and therefore the Chancellor, had agreed to the 
resumption of military conversations. Things were taking a more favorable 
turn... 

As soon as lunch was over, we set off again for Munich. This time I climbed 
into Abetz's car. On the way back, the ambassador told me, under the seal of 
secrecy, why Mr. de Ribbentrop had cancelled his invitation: he'd had to rush 
off to Italy. 


Following an indiscretion, Swiss radio had announced our presence at 
Berchtesgaden. T.S.F. in London and Washington picked up on this news and 
used it to fuel the fire. Mussolini and Ciano were also concerned, fearing that 
an improvement in Franco-German relations would make it more difficult for 
them to achieve their aims for Corsica and Tunisia. The Reich Foreign 
Minister had to rush to Rome to calm the Italian government's ill-feeling. 


°3 See appendix, document 1, pp. 431-434. 


So, Hess on one side, Ciano on the other! It was a lot of fuss for a meeting 
that, all in all, failed to produce any concrete agreement. But it did give me an 
idea of the extent to which a deep and lasting understanding between France 
and Germany would change the balance of power on the continent to our 
advantage. In the absence of positive proof, all I had to do to convince myself 
of this was to see the emotion of all those whose calculations it would thwart. 


In Munich, we boarded our train again. On the return journey, the Admiral 
called me into his lounge car and briefed me on the parts of the conversation I 
hadn't attended. 

- It's extraordinary," he tells me, "how difficult it is to talk to Germans. Nine 
times out of ten, they get the hell out of philosophy, and it's hard to bring them 
back down to earth. The whole of my last interview with Ribbentrop was 
spent by the minister spouting a smoky monologue to prove to me that 
Germany would win the war, that it didn't need us, that we had to earn its trust, 
and so on and so forth... well, you know the drill. He told me, among other 
things: "I don't know if the war will be over this year. But what I am certain of 
is that, as winter sets in, the whole world will see clearly where the winners are 
and where the losers are. " 

- Good," I said, "because the shorter the war, the better. But how does he 
expect it to end so soon? 

- | have the impression that he's counting mainly on submarine warfare," 
replied the Admiral. The Chancellor has spoken to me about this on several 
occasions. He told me that he had given orders to step up the manufacture of 
submersibles, and that within six months there would be a hundred 
submarines in action, where there are ten today. We can expect the loss of 
British tonnage to multiply in the same proportions. 

- And Russia? 

- The Minister made no secret of the fact that German-Russian relations 
were becoming increasingly strained. He even added: "I don't know if there 
will be war between us and the U.S.S.R., but if there is, I'm not worried at all. 
We'll settle this matter in three weeks. " 

- Three weeks?" I replied, stunned. All in all, Mr de Ribbentrop is very 
optimistic... 

- That's what I said to myself. 

- What about our Empire? Has the question been addressed? 

- It was mainly the Chancellor who spoke to me about it. He told me that he 
had no designs on Syria, nor on any of our African possessions; that it would 
probably be necessary to provide for a rectification of borders in southern 
Tunisia, to the benefit of the Italians. As for the rest, he doesn't want to take 
anything away from us, and even says it's up to us to expand our domain. 


- What does he mean by that? Has he clarified his thoughts? 

- He told me that he had no problem with our taking over the English 
colonies in these regions, to compensate for the loss of the former German 
colonies awarded to France by the Treaty of Versailles, which he will, of 
course, demand back. 

- Togo and Cameroon? 

- That's right. 

- Did he mention the English colonies by name? 

- I think he means Gambia, Sierra Leone and Nigeria. 

- But Nigeria has a huge surface area? 

- Yes. 

- "So our Empire could emerge enlarged from defeat?" The Admiral 

pouted. 

- It's the bearskin," he says. It's all a pipe dream. The Chancellor told me 
about a vast redistribution of land in Africa. But what does he want us to do 
this with? Our army in Africa is not even up to the strength authorized by the 
armistice. There are considerable deficits. 

- How much would you estimate? 

- From sixty to eighty thousand men, approximately. 

- And the weapons? 

- Almost everything is stored and under control. We have no guns, no 
planes, no tanks, no fuel oil. 

— "We absolutely need 1'0.K. W. to give us some. General de Warlimont 
is due to come to Paris soon, I understand? 

— "Yes, around May 20. 

- That'll be the time to talk to him about it. Has the agenda for the 
conference already been set? 

- Partly. The Chancellor asked me in particular whether France would be 
willing to grant transit through Bizerte for supplies destined for Rommel's 
troops. 

- And what did you answer? 

- I agreed in principle. I even said that the boats could load in Toulon's 
military port. It's a closed and well-monitored area. This will avoid 
indiscretions. But we still need to discuss the terms of application. I want big 
compensation in return. I'm not going to do the same thing as I did with the 
planes for Iraq. 

- Did you talk about the war in the Mediterranean? 

- A little. I explained to them how to get their convoys from Italy to 
Cyrenaica. They have no naval experience. It's strange, this total absence of 
traditions, I'd even say of a seafaring "spirit". The problems of Mediterranean 
strategy escape them completely... They're foot soldiers. 

- What about France's domestic problems? Did the Chancellor mention 
December 13? 


- He didn't mention Laval's name once, and neither did Mr. de Ribbentrop. 
What he did say was: "I'm willing to forget December 13, but who can 
guarantee me the continuity of your policy? What would happen if an accident 
happened to the Marshal?" I replied that I was legally his successor, and that in 
the meantime, we'd have time to think things over. I could have replied that I, 
too, associated my politics with his fortune, and that he, too, was not 
immortal. It's all very well to want to build for eternity. But in this day and 
age, in the midst of war, when many surprises can happen, perhaps it would be 
wiser to limit one's horizons. " 


O 

We arrived in Paris the next morning. After a short stop, our train continued 
on to Vichy. As soon as we arrived at the Hotel du Parc, the Admiral and I 
announced ourselves to the Marshal, to report to him on the outcome of our 
journey. 

The Maréchal was, as usual, in his small salon on the second floor. The 
decor, so mediocre, seemed to me that day even more mediocre and 
impersonal than usual, with its faux-Empire furniture, plaster panelling and all 
the dubious luxury of a palace-waterfront hotel. There was something stifling 
about the room's cramped quarters, for in addition to the usual furniture, it was 
cluttered with the rather ugly gifts that a group of craftsmen had just brought 
to the head of state. The air was hot and muggy. Through the window, we 
could see the pseudo-Moorish dome of the spa... 

- "So," said the Marshal with a smile that was both majestic and clever, 
"what are you bringing me back from this trip?" 

The Admiral gave him an account of the various meetings. I was struck by 
the extreme banality of his account. He seemed to have retained only the most 
insignificant details of our visit. I knew him to have a certain sense of humor. 
But here, undoubtedly intimidated by the presence of the Marshal, he didn't 
dare give free rein to his usual verve. His presentation was the dullest, flattest 
thing I'd ever heard. It was a stringy mix of compensations and quid pro quos, 
with the term "give and take" recurring every two minutes, and the Bizerte 
problem drowned out by a mass of irrelevant considerations. I wondered, in 
spite of myself, what the Marshal could make of it, and in what form this 
pasty, lifeless residue could register in the brain of an old man of four-twenty- 
five. 

- "So, he said, 'give and take'?" asked the Marshal, and I could see by this 
that the word, at least, had struck him. 

- Yes, Monsieur le Maréchal. He even repeated it twice. 

- What exactly does he mean by that? 

- "I think this means he'll give when we give to each other, since he added: a 
big thing for a big thing, a little for a little. 

- That's good," remarked the Marshall. This is wisdom itself..." 


A moment's silence followed these words. 

- "So," continued the Marshal, "if I understand correctly, we will be paid for 
our efforts every time? 

- That's right, Monsieur le Maréchal. 

- "Perfect... it's perfect," he said with a smile of satisfaction. It was time to 
put an end to this "one-way" collaboration. I'll help them, but only if they pay 
me. You're saying that from now on, we'll earn something from every 
dealership? 

- Certainly, Monsieur le Maréchal. 

- Ala bonne heure! That's a sound basis for work," continued the Marshal. I 
congratulate you on the fine work you've done there. Now I'm due to receive a 
delegation from the Puy lacemakers. We'll continue this discussion after 
lunch, if you don't mind. 

We stood up at the same time as the Marshal. 

- "But, tell me," and suddenly stopping in the middle of the salon, the head 
of state took the Admiral by the arm, "quid pro quos, it's not without danger. 
Hitler said, 'A great thing for a great thing'?" 

The Admiral nodded. 

- Above all, don't rush into things," concludes the Marshal. We have to go 
step by step. Otherwise we'll be dragged along God knows where! For my 
part, I only want small compensations. You mean very small compensations. 
Let's be cautious, very cautious... the war is not over." 

After this conversation, I met Paul Marion in the corridor of the Hotel du 
Parc. 

- "So," he asked, "did everything go well at the Marshal's? 

- Don't ask me questions," I replied. It takes my breath away. 

- Why not? 

- "Just think: coming down from Berchtesgaden to Vichy in forty-eight 
hours - what a difference in altitude!" 
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The trip to Berchtesgaden and personal contact with Hitler had brought home 
to me the extreme difficulty of Franco-German politics. Of course, I hadn't 
waited for this day to find out. But I had just received further confirmation. 
When people talked about an agreement between France and any other 
country, they knew that it was mainly a question of removing causes of friction 
and adjusting interests. A simple treaty would suffice. But bringing France and 
Germany closer together was something quite different. It meant reconciling 
two dissimilar universes whose antagonism was reflected in every 
manifestation of thought and action. It meant harvesting the two halves of a 
world whose unity had been shattered since the division of Charlemagne's 
Empire, and which had been fighting each other ever since. It meant putting an 
end to the rivalries caused by eleven centuries of history, during which mores, 
ways of thinking, institutions, conceptions of life - in short, everything - had 
contributed to shaping two different human types, whose moral aspirations 
and even basic instincts seemed unable to agree and get along. The contrast 
between the two heads of state was, as I had just done, a new and more acute 
realization. 

Was it not a challenge to try to bring together two beings as dissimilar as the 


Chancellor and the Marshal? An abyss separated the Germanic demon who 
held in his fist all the powers of the Reich, and the Gallic peasant who carried 
on his shoulders the burden of a defeated and exhausted France. One had his 
sights set on immense objectives that transcended his century, and stirred up 
human multitudes to make them docile to his dreams. Moving and mixing 
millions of individuals, he had brought about migrations of peoples the like of 
which had not been seen since the end of ancient times, and had transformed 
his country into a gigantic encampment. The other was striving to keep the 
plots of his field together with a common sense full of finesse and earthy 
malice. Aware of the fragility of his property, he sought to keep it out of the 
conflict, to demand only limited effort from it, to economize its substance and 
strength as much as possible. One - the civilian - thought only of war, and lived 
only for his armies. The other - the military man - was passionate about rural 
craftsmanship and the pear trees in his garden. One gave speeches of exalted 
fanaticism. The other would occasionally drop a short sentence imbued with a 
wisdom so profound that one felt it was dictated, through him, by the 
generations of peasants from which he had descended. 

Both were typical representatives of their respective nations. Hitler seemed 
to have inherited the fiery, domineering temperament of the Hohenstaufens. 
Pétain seemed, at times, the embodiment of Capetian prudence and tenacity. 

They weren't just two very different men. They were two stories that could 
be read, in shorthand, through them. And this history, too, was a serious 
obstacle on the road to reconciliation. For it had led French and Germans to 
clash, not only on every battlefield on the continent, but in every sphere of 
human activity. It had left both sides with a residue of instincts and reflexes, 
prejudices and hatreds deep in their souls, which could be brought to the 
breaking point and exploded at the drop of a hat. 

It was as if Europe's entire creative genius had crystallized around these two 
opposing poles. Their opposition had long been the continent's spiritual 
wealth, and had served as a lever for its historical evolution. France and 
Germany were like the two buttresses whose opposing thrusts ensured that the 
vault was heightened and balanced. But today, this restraint was as outdated as 
the rivalry between Athens and Sparta, Florence and Pisa, for the figure of 
New empires were emerging on the horizon: Japan, the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. They had already reached the dimension of a continent, and also 
identified themselves with internationals: Asian imperialism, Yankee 
capitalism, Soviet socialism. The break-up of Europe could only benefit them. 
Japan was seeking to organize Greater Asia and awaken the feelings of 
independence that lay dormant in the hearts of the Yellows. America harbored 
ambitions of planetary hegemony, and was already calling the 7°" century "the 
American century". Stalin was preparing to turn the world revolution into the 
ideological extension of a new pan-Slavic imperialism. 

To the very extent that Franco-German discord stood in the way of the 


unification of Europe, it was no longer a source of wealth, but rather a seed of 
death. Overcoming it, as I said, was very difficult. Perpetuating it was easy: but 
it was suicide. The dilemma could not escape clear-sighted minds. 


O 
Two days after our return from Berchtesgaden, Marshal Pétain sent a 
message to the French people about the talks that had just taken place. 


I had approved the principle of this meeting," he declared. This new 
meeting allows us to clarify the road ahead, and to continue the 
conversations we have begun with the German government. 


Undoubtedly, this laconic and cautious text would have benefited from 
more substance. It didn't set any exciting goals for its listeners. But as it stood, 
it at least had the merit of associating the Head of State with the continuation of 
the negotiations. 

On May 23, the Admiral, in turn, spoke to the country in terms that 
represented a much clearer stance: 


France freely chooses the path it takes," he said. Her present and 
future depend on it. She will have the peace she has made for herself. It 
will have the place in the European organization that it has prepared for 
itself... Listen carefully to my words. France's future depends on the 
outcome of the current negotiations. Her choice is between life and 
death. The Marshal and the government have chosen life. 


But although more positive than the Marshal's declaration, it was still purely 
verbal. One thing was certain: words would never be enough to bring about a 
Franco-German agreement of the kind I had in mind. What was needed was 
action - bold, strong action. This was where the real difficulties began. 

Indeed, one wondered whether French substance was still robust enough to 
bear the weight of a policy aimed at reintegrating France into the circle of great 
powers. Did France want to regain its place in the world and continue to play a 
leading role, or would it prefer to abdicate and settle permanently among the 
neutrals and the defeated? Did she want to be free, or did she hope to be freed? 

That was the question. Answering it required as much intelligence as vitality. 
Intelligence, to discern where salvation lay; vitality, to forge the means to 
achieve it. 

But it was also a question of government. And having lived in Vichy for just 
eight days, one had to wonder whether the government was not far too weak to 
carry out a task of this magnitude. The instruments at his disposal were in 
danger of breaking in his hands at any moment. I therefore felt that the most 


urgent task, the one that had to be undertaken before any further involvement 
in Franco-German negotiations, was for the government to strengthen itself, 
by bringing more order and unity to its working methods, and more vigor and 
discipline to its executive bodies. 


O 


On May 17, I sent a long memorandum to the Admiral in which I took stock 
of the situation*. 


The French government," | explained, "has made a commitment, 
through you, by going to Berchtesgaden: 

1. "To steer its policy towards the gradual integration of France into 
the new European order. 


2. "To put an end to the policy of "toggling" between belligerents. 
3. "To ensure the continuity of this policy. 


1. B. M. to Admiral Darlan: Note dated May 17, 1941, concerning the coordination of Franco-German 
negotiations and the strengthening of governmental power. 
"Now it's a question of implementing these commitments. To do this, it 
seems essential to take a number of preliminary steps." 


First of all, we had to put an end, once and for all, to the lack of method and 
discipline in our departments, which persisted in negotiating in a scattered 
fashion. 


How can negotiation produce good results," I continued, "if some 
negotiators refuse what others have already accepted, and vice versa? 
We must prevent side conversations, led by personalities insufficiently 
informed of the general progress of affairs, who harm the success of the 
latter by taking positions or making untimely statements... The present 
situation demands absolute coordination of efforts and concentration of 
negotiations in a few hands." 


From a governmental point of view, it seemed necessary : 


1."Broaden the government's base, giving it a certain number of points 
of support that it currently lacks. 


2. "To give the firm greater consistency and authority. 


3. "To overhaul and clean up our administration, in general, and our 


African administration in particular." 


These three points deserve a few lines of comment. 


As far as broadening the government base was concerned, the ultimate goal 
remained the creation of a state party. But this was a long-term undertaking 
that could not be achieved overnight. To gain time, we had to rely on a certain 
number of nuclei already in place, even if it meant modifying their 
composition and structure where necessary. These cores could be : 


A. La Marine 

B. The Army 

C. The Police 

D. Veterans' Legion 

E. Propaganda delegates. 

A.For the Navy," | wrote, "there's no problem, since it's directly 


commanded by the Admiral of the Fleet. So I won't take the liberty of 
expressing an opinion on the subject. 


B."For the Army, the armistice grants us a contingent of around 
350,000 men: 100,000 in metropolitan France and 250,000 in the 
colonies. These men will be recruited on a voluntary basis. It should be 
possible to eliminate all the insecure elements, or those hostile to the 
government's policy, by filling the gap with recruits offering every 
guarantee from a political point of view. Similarly, the cadres should be 
rejuvenated and replaced by more capable and younger elements, 
starting with the rank of commander, who would be given rapid 
advancement. In addition, the army should be prepared for the new role it 
may have to play in France and Africa, by organizing propaganda 
conferences in the units. The above-mentioned manpower would be 
sufficient to meet current needs, provided they were given the right spirit 
and additional armaments. This, along with the extension of recruitment 
to the occupied zone, should be on the agenda of the next Franco-German 
negotiations. 


C. "The current state of the police force is hardly satisfactory. After 
investigation, there are 28 autonomous police forces, all under the 
authority of different departments. The proliferation of police forces is 
always a sign of a weakening regime. These various organizations should 
be centralized and placed under the authority of the Minister of the 
Interior. He should instill in them a political spirit in line with 


government directives, and ruthlessly expel all dubious elements. A 
disciplined and reliable police force is the best guarantee of government 
solidity. This point cannot be over-emphasized, on the eve of a period that 
is certain to be more turbulent than most expect, especially if the war is 
prolonged, which is not out of the question. 


D. "The Veterans' Legion was formed far too quickly to represent any 
party to any degree. It has a million members, among whom are the best 
and the worst. As a mass, it is amorphous and its majority is at least wait- 
and-see, if not Anglophile. However, it does contain some excellent 
elements. By filtering these and grouping them on the bangs of the rest, 
for example in the form of a legionnaire order service, it should be 
possible to constitute a nucleus of militants sincerely devoted to the 
national revolution and capable of influencing politically the great mass 
of undecideds who form the background of the Legion. This order service 
should be commanded by an energetic and reliable man. It would thus 
become a reservoir from which to draw the cadres of a future single 
party. 

E."Propaganda delegates should form a nationwide network of highly 
educated political activists. They would act as a link between the various 
organizations mentioned above: army, navy, police, Legionnaire Order 
Service, among which they would be responsible for giving lectures and 
organizing meetings. Setting them up is simply a question of budget. It's 
up to the Secretary General of Propaganda to choose them, lead them 
and set them up. Without having the strength and cohesion of a single 
party, which remains the ultimate goal, these various elements would 
give the government a certain number of solid supports capable of 
providing it, in public opinion, with the foundations it currently lacks. 
The extension to the occupied zone of the legionnaire order service and 
the Propaganda delegates should be negotiated as a matter of urgency 
with the German authorities, by the bodies responsible for their 
implementation." 


Turning to the second point, concerning the homogeneity of the cabinet, my 
memoir referred to the Admiral's need, on the eve of potentially decisive 
negotiations, to reinforce the unity of his government. The Darlan cabinet had 
been set up under special conditions, to break the deadlock that had plunged 
Vichy into the aftermath of December 13. It was more a combination of 
weaknesses than of strengths. Today, Franco-German negotiations were 
resumed. The Admiral had just been received by the Chancellor. He had 
therefore been approved by the Reich leaders, and his authority with the 
Marshal had increased accordingly. It therefore seemed to me that the time had 


come for a partial reshuffle, eliminating certain ministers - notably M. 
Barthélemy, Garde des Sceaux, M. Chevalier, Secrétaire d'Etat a la Famille, 
M. Achard, Secrétaire d'Etat au Ravitaillement, and M. Caziot, Ministre de 
l'Agriculture - who tacitly or openly disapproved of his policy. 


It would be a good idea," 1 wrote, "for the Vice-President of the 
Council to take immediate steps to strengthen certain positions within his 
government, in order to increase the authority of his cabinet and thwart 
the intrigues that will inevitably be woven, with a view to paralyzing the 
government's action and preventing progress in the Franco-German 
negotiations.” 


As for overhauling and streamlining our administration, this was perhaps 
the most urgent task of all. In Africa, it was certainly a necessity. We were 
going to ask the Germans for additional armaments to defend the Empire. 
Above all, it was important that our civilian and military leadership should be 
chosen in such a way as to inspire confidence in the 1'0.K.W. For my part, 
Chatel, Nogués, Esteva and Boisson all seemed equally suspect. Although 
they constantly protested their loyalty to the Marshal, they showed a singular 
benevolence towards the Gaullists and the Anglo-Saxons. Why should the 
Germans have trusted them any more than I did? It seemed to me dangerous, 
not only for the success of the negotiations, but for the future of our Empire, to 
leave dubious officials in positions that required men who were all the more 
reliable, the further they were from the Metropole. 

I concluded this memorandum with a few general observations on how to 
conduct the negotiations. It seemed to me essential not to follow in the 
footsteps of the Germans, who would simply make their needs known to us, 
setting themselves - at the lowest level - the compensations they would grant 
us in exchange. 


It would be much more profitable for French interests," | concluded, " 
to draw up a plan of action ourselves and negotiate the counterparts, so 
as to create a parallelism between the two. In this way, we would be able 
to move more quickly away from the too narrow path assigned to the 
negotiations by the Chancellor's 'give and take’, and place the whole 
Franco-German status on a new, broader basis." 


The aim was not to exchange minor services, but to replace the armistice 
agreement imposed at Rethondes with a freely negotiated Franco-German 
pact. 


** Respectively Governor General of Algeria, Resident General in Morocco, Resident General in Tunisia, 
Governor General of A.O.F. (N.d.E.) 


The Admiral read this note carefully and, inspired by it, took a number of 
measures. 

To coordinate Franco-German negotiations, he set up a "negotiating 
commission", which he appointed me to chair. As such, I had the right to 
convene at the Hétel Matignon, all members of the government and senior 
civil servants who were, in any capacity, in contact with the Germans. I could 
take their advice and give them instructions for the conduct of this or that 
negotiation. 

To remedy the confusion reigning in the police force, the vice-president of 
the Council soon afterwards appointed Pierre Pucheu Secretary of State for the 
Interior, and handed over to him the difficult - and thankless - task of pruning 
and unifying the various organizations proliferating in this sector. Finally, he 
set about grouping together, on the bangs of the Légion des Anciens 
combattants, the elements likely to support his policy. Thus was born the 
S.O.L., or Service d'ordre légionnaire, whose command was entrusted to 
Joseph Darnand, the former Legion delegate in the Alpes-Maritimes, where 
Marion and I had quickly noticed him. 

But that was where the Admiral's decisions ended. When he wanted to 
rejuvenate the army, he came up against the camarilla of old generals and 
aroused the Marshal's displeasure. When he wanted to move a number of 
senior civil servants to North Africa, he came up against the categorical veto of 
Weygand, who would not allow his prerogatives to be encroached upon. When 
he wanted to reshuffle the cabinet, to expel the "35,000 tons" - as he called the 
Garde des Sceaux, because of his corpulence - he came up against the intrigues 
of M. Dumoulin de la Barthéte. Everywhere, the avenues of power were 
occupied and blocked by autonomous authorities intent on thwarting 
government action. As a result, the measures taken by the Vice-President of 
the Council remained fragmentary and disjointed. Not daring to break down 
the opposition growing within the army, the administration and the Legion 
from the outset, he gave up on going all the way. He undoubtedly hoped that 
the Paris conference, whose meeting was imminent, would bring him, along 
with success, the moral support he needed to triumph over the Marshal's 
reluctance and the hostility of his adversaries. Unfortunately, this meant 
reversing the order of factors. The Admiral seemed oblivious to Richelieu's 


maxim: "Authority within commands the ability to act without. 
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The Franco-German military conference opened on May 20, at the German 
Embassy. 

The German delegation comprised: General de Warlimont, O.K.W. 
delegate, representing Field Marshal Keitel; Colonel Bohme, Chief of Staff of 
the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission; Major Crome, from the staff of the 
Militarbefehlshaber in France, and a number of junior officers; Ambassador 
Abetz; Mr. Schleier, Minister Plenipotentiary; and Mr. Achenbach, Embassy 
Counselor, who acted as interpreter. 

The French delegation included: Admiral Darlan, Vice-President of the 
Council, Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Interior, Secretary of State for the 
Navy; Admiral de la Monneraye; Commandant Fontaine, Director of Admiral 
Darlan's Cabinet; Commissaire de la Marine Fatou, representative in Paris of 
the Secretary of State for the Navy; General Huntziger, Minister of War; 
Commandant Glein, liaison officer between the Secretary of State for War and 
the French Delegation to the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission; an air officer, 
whose name I forget, representing General Bergeret, Secretary of State for 
Aviation, and myself. Admiral Platon, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Commandant Caron, Director of Admiral Platon's Cabinet, and Colonel 
Morliére, Deputy Chief of Staff of the Colonial Forces, later joined us. 

The composition of the delegations was significant. On the German side, 
both the political and military sectors were represented. The latter was 
represented by the 1'0.K. W., the Wiesbaden Commission and the Hotel 
Majestic. On the French side, the vice-president of the Council, the Minister of 
War, the Minister of Colonies and representatives of the three armies were 
present. 

Tasty detail: the French army representative's name was Huntziger. Very 
slim, blond, with dreamy blue eyes, he had a pronounced German-Celtic 
character from his dual Alsatian and Breton ancestry. Passionate about poetry 


and music (he almost never travelled without his violin), I sometimes called 
him "General Tristan". A former commander of the Seee"¢4™y: it was he who had 
been charged with defending the Sedan hinge, and who, after suffering the 
shock of German battleship divisions, had had to make the arduous journey to 
Rethondes to sign the armistice. 

On the other side of the table, the German army delegate was called 
Warlimont. Short and stocky, with brown hair, a tanned complexion and dark 
eyes sparkling with the fire of intelligence, his Walloon origins gave him a 
look so French - I'd even say so southern - that one might have mistaken him 
for a Bordelais or a Toulousain. Very young, barely over forty, he had mapped 
out the French campaign, boldly reversing the famous "Schlieffen plan". It was 
he who delivered the fatal blow to Huntziger on the evening of May 12, 1940. 
Precise, clear-minded, amiable but self-assured, he so naturally provoked and 
won sympathy that there was never any personal friction between the two men. 

The result of these talks was the finalization and conclusion of the "Paris 
Protocols", whose text, preceded by a preamble, included the following four 
documents: 


I. Agreement relating to Syria and Iraq 
IL Agreement relating to French North Africa 
Il. Draft agreement relating to French West and Equatorial Africa 
IV. Additional Protocol 


O 


I 
SYRIA-IRAK 


The agreement relating to Syria and Iraq was the easiest to draw up, since it 
simply recorded, with minor modifications, the agreement reached on May 5 at 
the German embassy. 

The French government undertook to comply with the following wishes of 
the German High Command: 


A. "Cession to Iraq, in return for payment, of material stored in 
Syria, up to a maximum of three quarters of the said material * , with the 
exception of weapons necessary for the immediate defense of Syria” . 


> See above, p. 70-71. 
°° The proportion previously set was two-thirds. 
°7T had particularly insisted on this clause following my meeting with the Fiihrer. 


B."For the duration of the current state of affairs in Iraq» , stopover 
and refuelling by German and Italian aircraft» , with the German Air 
Force being granted , a support point in northern Syria (Aleppo). 

C."Use of Syrian ports, roads and railroads for deliveries to Iraq. 

D. "Instruction given in Syria to Iraqi soldiers on the handling of 
French weapons" . 

E. "Transmission to the German High Command (on a reciprocal 
basis) of all information gathered by the French command, on British 
forces and war measures in the Near East." 


In return, we asked the German government to guarantee the maintenance of 
French sovereignty in Syria, as we knew that the Italians had certain designs 
on our Mandate. The German military delegates declared that they were not 
empowered to make such a commitment, and that French sovereignty in Syria 
was not absolute, since it derived from a temporary mandate entrusted by the 
S.D.N.' We had to content ourselves with the following formula: 


"The French government affirms that in order to maintain French 
sovereignty in Syria and Lebanon, it is determined to defend these 
territories against any attack, with all the means at its disposal." 


From there we moved on to military compensation. 
In exchange for the commitments made by the French government, the 
German High Command ™ granted us : 


A."A quarter of all French war materiel stored in Syria, plus 
additional quantities conceded as a result of special negotiations. 
B. "The transfer to Syria of certain artillery equipment, including : 
1. 3 heavy batteries of fixed A.C.D.s. 
1 motorized group of 36 pieces of 25 counter-aircraft. 
24 pieces of 25 anti-tank. 
24 pieces of 75 mobiles. 


KRWN 


As far as the Air Force was concerned, 1'0.K.W. authorized : 


°8 That is, as long as Rachid-Ali's revolt lasted. 

» The Italians, vexed at not having been informed of the May 7 agreement, were keen to take part in the 
German action. 

°° Not Italian. 

3! This new stipulation was the most serious, because it meant that we ourselves were taking part in the 
Traqi struggle against England. 

*» T was pleased to see the Reich delegates suddenly taking shelter behind the League of Nations. 

3 Note these two formulas: on the one hand "the French government", on the other "the German High 
Command". The full significance of this lack of parallelism will be seen later. 


A. "The transport of 80 tons of aircraft spare parts from France to 
Syria. 

B."The passage from North Africa to Syria of a reinforced fighter 
group, with a few transport aircraft. 

C. "The reinforcement of Syria's air defense with machine guns to be 
taken from destocked equipment as per parag. A above." 


But two restrictive clauses nullified, so to speak, the scope of these 
concessions: 


1."All the equipment sent to Syria was to be taken from our units in 
mainland France, who would replenish their armaments by drawing on 
German-controlled arms depots in France. 


2. "All the equipment listed above, and in particular the artillery 
pieces, would be restocked in Syria as soon as they arrived, with 
subsequent destocking for use subject to the needs of the situation. 


In other words, this meant that the additional armaments granted to us did 
not represent an increase in forces, but a simple transfer from the Metropole to 
the Levant. Even so, it would not be freely available to us in Syria, as it would 
be restocked and only handed over to us at a later date, at the discretion of the 
German-Italian Control Commission. 

While the very existence of Syria was at stake, the armistice chains had not 
been loosened in any way. The German High Command's only positive 
contribution was in the form of transport facilities by sea and transit by air, as 
well as the replacement of fuel consumed by Luftwaffe aircraft. 

We thought it was thin, and on this point we're sure to be proven right. 


II 
NORTH AFRICA 


The second protocol was more difficult to set up because of Bizerte's 
strategic and geographical location. 

Syria's isolated position made it difficult to defend, but unable to spread fire 
to neighboring territories. Bizerte, on the other hand, could be the starting 
point for a fire that would spread like wildfire from Algiers to Oran and from 
Casablanca to Dakar. Our great Tunisian port gave its owner control over the 
Strait of Sicily, cutting the Mediterranean in two. 

The British would never let the Germans settle there, in one form or another, 


without retaliating energetically. This retaliation could just as easily be 
unleashed on the Atlantic coast - in Casablanca or Dakar - as in Bizerte itself. 
There were not three separate problems: a Tunisian problem, a Moroccan 
problem and an Overseas France problem, but a single problem: Africa, which 
had to be dealt with as a whole, or not at all. 

There were other considerations too. Coming to the aid of Rommel, who 
was fighting against General Alexander's army, was a much more clearly anti- 
British undertaking than supporting a handful of Iraqi rebels by proxy. What's 
more, Italian claims to Tunis were well known. Before exposing our 
Protectorate to aggression - and the British fleet was still in control of the 
Mediterranean - two elementary precautions had to be taken: 

1. To ensure that once Axis troops had been granted transit through 
Tunisia, the Italians would not take advantage of the situation to set up 
permanent bases there: 

2. To ensure that our Empire would not be thrown into a war with England, 
while we would still be at war with the Reich. 

These two concerns were so legitimate that they seemed to speak for 
themselves. 

But the German military refused to accept these views. They asserted that 
our fears of British aggression were chimerical. They denied the link between 
the Tunisian problem and the African problem in general. They minimized the 
scope of the aid we were providing. They refused to examine its political 
repercussions. They bitterly debated the military quid pro quos we asked of 
them, and remained silent when we mentioned Italian demands. It was as if - as 
I remarked to General de Warlimont - they "wanted to pass Africa through the 
eye of a needle". 

Need I say that this state of mind was hardly conducive to progress in the 
negotiations? The Admiral wondered, as I did, why the German military were 
so determined to deny the obvious. Was it ignorance of African problems? 
Was it to pay less for our help? For a long time, we thought this unjustified 
disdain was just a feint. Unfortunately, it was a reality. 

Nevertheless, after forty-eight hours of painstaking negotiations, the two 
parties finally agreed on these bases: 

The French government undertook to comply with the following wishes of 
the German High Command: 

A."Use of the war port of Bizerte as a port for unloading supplies and 
equipment reinforcements for German troops in Africa. This equipment 
would be accompanied by a small number of civilian personnel. 

B. "This equipment would be camouflaged as commercial goods. 
Accompanying personnel and equipment would be exempt from customs 
formalities and border controls. 

C. "The French navy was to ensure, in case of necessity, the 
protection of transports carried out by French ships from Toulon to 


Bizerte. 

D."Chartering of merchant tonnage in French hands, for the 
transport of equipment and fuel. 

E."Use of the Bizerte-Gabes railroad to transport German supplies in 
transit to Libya. 

F."Cession, against payment, of heavy artillery, coastal artillery 
pieces, and corresponding quantities of ammunition to be taken from 
existing stocks in North Africa. 

G."Sale of 400 trucks from mainland France, in addition to 3,000 
vehicles already sold from North African fleets. These trucks will be 
transported to Africa by French ships. 


In exchange, the German High Command agreed to destock : 


A. 33 22 mm anti-tank guns, including 11 for coastal defense. 
B. 140 machine guns for aircraft defense* . 


It gave its consent to the transfer, from the metropolis, of the following staff 


A. Army: 200 officers, 6,000 non-commissioned officers and men. 
B. Armée de l'Air: 50 officers, 1,600 non-commissioned officers and 
3,000 troops® . 

The O.K.W. also authorized the replacement, by destocking, of the fighter 
group sent to Syria. It undertook to return to us, in kind, the fuel and lubricants 
used to transport German supplies by sea. 

On the other hand, three requests made by General Huntziger, which would 
have represented a slight increase in our military potential, were refused until 
further notice. These were : 


A. Maintaining the indigenous police forces that were to be 
disbanded (goumiers, chaouchs, etc.). 

B. The release from captivity of 961 officers (including General 
Juin), 3,200 non-commissioned officers and enlisted men and 2,686 
specialists for the North African Transition Army. 

C. The destocking of 62 battle tanks. 


These requests were modest. But the German general staff seemed 
indifferent to the risks they were exposing us to. While I hoped to bring out of 
the conference a Franco-German plan for the joint defense of the Dark 


* All these parts were to be given a fixed location, determined by the German-Italian Control 
Commissions in A.F.N. 

°° The manpower was not intended to supplement that granted by the Armistice Agreements, but to make 
up for certain shortfalls in that manpower. 


Continent, General de Warlimont seemed to be pursuing only one goal: to 
obtain immediate advantages for the Wehrmacht, while avoiding any 
commitment to France. 


Il 
A.O.F.-A.E.F. 


The third protocol gave rise to even more painful discussions than the 
previous ones. The longer the conference dragged on, the more distrustful all 
parties became. On the German side, this was reflected in a clear determination 
not to grant us anything that would represent an increase, however small, in 
our military potential, and in ever greater rigor in the evaluation of 
counterparts. Every figure put forward by General Huntziger was pointed out 
and discussed. We ended up counting cartridge cases and rifle straps one by 
one. Do you think I'm exaggerating? I remember that it took no less than half 
an hour to decide whether we would be allowed to destock 174 or 180 
motorcycles for the whole of the A.O.F. The rest was up to us. The rest was up 
to us. 

The Admiral was exasperated by such slowness and meticulousness. This 
way of conducting a negotiation seemed to him derisively petty. As for 
General Huntziger, who found himself at the center of a fire of interwoven 
questions, he finally lost his footing and became so confused that it became 
impossible for him to specify the forces we had at our disposal, or those we 
needed. The Germans, attributing his confusion to a desire to conceal from 
them the true size of our force, redoubled their questions, and did not stop until 
they had put an end to his confusion. 

Fearing that the conference would fail for futile reasons, I urged Admiral 
Darlan to send for Admiral Platon, Minister of the Colonies, whom I believed 
to be better informed about the equatorial regions of our Empire. He arrived 
the next day, accompanied by Colonel Morliére and Commander Caron. But 
their arrival barely improved the situation, as the problems to be solved were 
truly inextricable. The Germans were asking us : 


A."To let the German navy and merchant navy, as well as the Reich air 
force, use Dakar as a supply base. 

B."To make port facilities and repair shops available to the Reich's 
naval and air forces. These forces would consist: navally, of submarines 
and surface ships; airborne, of long-range bombers. 

C."To use our own resources to defend the installations used by the 
Germans and, in general, the whole of French West Africa against any 


attack, if necessary by taking offensive action against enemy strong 
points from which such attacks may have originated. 


Granting German submersibles and bombers the permanent right to stop 
over and refuel in Dakar meant taking part in the Battle of the Atlantic, and 
attracting British thunderbolts to this extreme promontory of the dark 
continent. The granting of the concessions requested by 1'0.K.W. therefore 
required that the defense of A.O.F. first be reinforced, and the nature of this 
defense was itself determined by the colony's geographical position, strategic 
situation and climate. 

Geographical factors: A.O.F. is part of Central Africa. It is separated from 
North Africa by the full width of the Mauritanian and Grand-Erg deserts. 
There are no rail links to Casablanca or Oran. Only a few tracks and a road that 
allows only limited traffic» link it by land to our North African possessions. 
The only permanent link is by sea, either via Bordeaux or Marseille, via 
Gibraltar. As soon as German forces set up in Dakar, the British would cut off 
communications by sea, already hampered by the blockade and the shortage of 
tonnage. 

Climatic factors: in A.O.F., all military operations are suspended for seven 
months of the year during the rainy season (April-October, with a break in 
August). There is no question of moving troops during this period. Rivers are 
impassable, tracks impassable, savannah and forest transformed into swamps. 

Strategic factors: these were determined by the situation in Central Africa at 
the time. By the end of June 1940, the A.E.F. had gone into dissidence. The 
Gaullist hold gradually spread northwards and westwards. On July 8, the 
British had attacked Dakar for the first time; on July 22, they had attacked it for 
the second time; on December 20, they had seized Gabon and A.E.F., 
previously administered by Gaullist officials. These territories now formed a 
block with the other British colonies, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia, so that almost the entire A.O.F. hinterland was in British 
hands. 

The British had excellent naval bases on the coast, notably Bathurst and 
Freetown, to which troops, equipment, ammunition and huge quantities of fuel 
constantly poured. Aircraft assembly plants had been built in Nigeria and 
Liberia. Under the "lend and lease" law, the American war industry also 
dumped part of its production there. A new road linked Libreville to Khartoum 
and Alexandria, via Fort Lamy and the Sudan” . This transverse route was used 


°° Normal traffic on this road at the time was around 10 tonnes per week, with an average speed of 10 to 15 
km per hour, and water points 100 to 150 km away. The stones, holes and occasional waves of sand that 
obstruct the road require the use of special vehicles. These few facts suffice to show that this route is clearly 
insufficient to supply a modern army. 

37 Tt was the strategic artery I'd told Field Marshal Keitel about. 


to transport equipment and troops to Egypt and Cyrenaica. However, this 
south-west-north-east current could turn around at any moment and catch the 
A.O.F. from the rear. To defend Dakar effectively, it was necessary to 
anticipate the dual possibility of an attack by sea (hence the need to fortify the 
coast) and an attack by land (hence the need to protect the hinterland). 

This strategically unfavorable defensive situation could only be improved 
by going on the offensive. The best way to safeguard Dakar was to make bold 
incursions into Bathurst and Freetown, thus depriving the British of their 
landing bases. Once cut off from their sources of supply, British land forces 
would find themselves slightly outnumbered. But if this operation was to 
succeed, we had to act quickly. Every day that passed made the reconquest 
more difficult. What would have been relatively easy the day after Mers el- 
Keébir, was less so in May 1941, and would probably be impossible in January 
1942. 


This combination of geographical, climatic and strategic data meant that : 


A."That our defense system was fully in place: 


1."Before the Germans settled in Dakar, because the British response 
could be immediate, and would primarily consist of cutting off maritime 
communications. 


2."Before November, when the rainy season ends, military operations 
can begin. 


B. "That this device was strong enough : 


1."To have sufficient manpower, equipment and supplies on site, 
particularly fuel, so as not to be handicapped by the breakdown of 
maritime communications with mainland France. 

2. "To counterbalance the Anglo-American forces already 
concentrated in the hinterland. 


3."To be able to launch a rapid offensive on Anglo-Saxon supply bases 
from the start of the campaign. 


Unfortunately, the Germans refused to grant us any increase in forces until 
their submarines had been installed in Dakar. They were only interested in the 
naval base, and they wanted it immediately, as it would facilitate the new 
submarine offensive being prepared by the German Admiralty. 

They were indifferent to the reconquest of dissident territories and their 
reintegration into the French Empire. They were more interested in breaking 


the trans-A frican route, as this would enable reinforcements to be sent to Libya 
and Cyrenaica, and would thwart Rommel's operations. So they urged us to 
launch an offensive on Bathurst and Freetown, but lost interest in the fate of 
Gabon and the A.E.F. 

Vichy's argument - and particularly that of the Maréchal - was that we could 
not take up arms against a former ally (i.e., England) without violating our 
honor. To attack Gambia or Sierra Leone would have been "a provocation" on 
our part. A provocation, after Mers el-Kébir, the two attacks on Dakar, and the 
kidnapping of Equatorial Africa? The Germans found it incomprehensible, 
and doubted our sincerity, to spare a country that had plunged us into war, 
murdered our sailors and sunk our ships. When they saw our military experts 
wanting to defend Dakar, without touching the English bases from which the 
threats of aggression were emanating, when they saw General Huntziger 
calling for the creation of four mobile groups under the pretext of reconquering 
"certain territories" but without being able to provide them with any precise 
operational plan, they had the impression that we were setting a trap for them 
and that our African generals wanted to pass over to the English side as soon as 
they had the weapons they were asking for. 

The inconsistency and vagueness of our experts' statements struck me as 
unusual. But I attributed this to their personal incapacity, rather than to a 
premeditated plan of betrayal. Reconciling German mistrust and French 
reticence was all the more difficult as they had the effect of reinforcing each 
other. I had great difficulty in persuading the Admiral and General Huntziger 
that the purely defensive tactics in which they claimed to confine themselves 
in the name of "French dignity", were in fact leading to the loss of our Empire; 
in convincing General de Warlimont and Colonel Béhme that the obligation to 
set up our defense system before the arrival of the German submarines in 
Dakar was not a stratagem, but a necessity. This discussion seemed to me all 
the more regrettable in that, while we were wasting our time around eight 
motorcycles and a few dozen machine guns, I could feel the threat of Anglo- 
American conquest growing behind our backs. The mediocrity of the means 
requested by the French and the rigidity of the arguments put forward by the 
Germans, far from averting the danger hanging over our Empire, only 
strengthened my apprehensions. 

Despite my best efforts, all I managed to get through was a bastardized 
formula: in the "draft agreement" that both sides eventually agreed to, it was 
agreed that we would proceed in stages. The Germans would delay the 
installation of their submarine base until July 15, to allow us to put in place a 
first tranche of reinforcements. After July 15, the advantages granted to the 
Navy would be extended to aircraft, in parallel with the granting of a second 
tranche of reinforcements. The principle of an offensive on Bathurst and 
Freetown was provisionally abandoned. 

Admittedly, this program was far from satisfactory. But to ask for anything 


more might have led to a breakdown in negotiations. I preferred to leave it at 
that for the time being, in the belief that subsequent events would enable us to 
resolve the outstanding issues. 


IV 
THE ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL 


These interminable discussions had finally made us lose sight of the real 
objective of the negotiations. What was it? To establish a set of projects that 
would lead, in stages, to Franco-German military cooperation, the reversal of 
alliances and the joint defense of our African space. Did the three Protocols 
fulfill this purpose? To find out, we had to examine them from the triple point 
of view of obligations, risks and benefits. 


A. What obligations were we to enter into? These have already been 
enumerated in sufficient detail to make it unnecessary to repeat them here. 


B. What risks were we running? They were the loss of Syria; an attack 
by sea on Bizerte; the bombardment of our North African ports by the English 
fleet; the torpedoing of units of our fleet escorting convoys loaded with 
German equipment; the disruption of maritime communications between 
France and the Empire; the worsening of our supply situation; the 
bombardment of Dakar and the loss of the A.O.F. 


C. What advantages would we gain from signing the Protocols? The right 
to draw from French stockpiles in metropolitan France to replace the weapons 
we were supplying to the Wehrmacht, with a small surplus intended to increase 
our means of defense. That was all. There was no provision for aid in the event 
of British aggression. No guarantees were given as to the future fate of our 
Empire. Our military potential was barely increased. The terms of the 
armistice were not relaxed. Our prisoners were not released. We could 
suddenly find ourselves in conflict with England, without having settled our 
conflict with the Reich. 

I'm sure you'll agree that it was enough to make even the most daring minds 
think, and our soldiers were not overly rash. I was aware of the flagrant 
disproportion between the advantages and disadvantages of the Protocols, and 
I make no attempt to minimize it here. If the military agreements had stood 
alone, I would not have been inclined to sign them. But they weren't. The 
Protocols were embedded in a political negotiation which gave them their 
positive scope and meaning. 

The Syrian affair, for example, didn't just result in the transfer of equipment. 


It also brought us inter-zone cards, the free circulation of valuables and goods 
in France, the return of ex-serviceman prisoners, and the promise of a quarter 
reduction in the occupation indemnity, i.e. 36 and a half billion a year. The 
agreement may not have been reached at first. But there was every reason to 
hope that the financial experts would find a formula for agreement. 

The same was to apply to Bizerte and Dakar, except that the concessions 
made were greater and the risks incurred greater, so the political 
compensations had to be greater too. By the end of this operation, of which the 
military agreements were only the beginning, we needed to have re-established 
our position in Europe. Political quid pro quos had to be negotiated in parallel 
with the fulfillment of our military obligations. Our total commitment to the 
Axis was to be matched by total erasure of the defeat we had suffered. The 
negotiations that had just begun were, in my view, only a starting point. It was 
to find its logical outcome in a complete reversal of Franco-German status, so 
that in the end, fighting alongside the Reich against a common adversary, we 
would cease to maintain a vanquished-victor relationship with it, and become 
honorably associated partners. 

And there was an even broader aspect to the question. Helping Rommel to 
victory was, in itself, an advantage, even without immediate political "quid pro 
quos". German troops in Suez meant a definite shortening of the war. It meant 
the British being driven out of the Mediterranean. Our maritime links with 
North Africa were assured. Supplies to France would be accelerated and 
facilitated. That, too, was worth the risk. 

By granting the Reich a submarine base in Dakar, we were luring the 
Germans to Africa and inviting them to join us in defending our Empire. It 
meant installing a stronger force than our own at the points most threatened by 
an Anglo-Saxon attack. It was a way of insuring against our own weakness, 
and making up for our inability to defend ourselves alone. 

Because alone, in front of the Anglo-Saxons, we were certain to lose. 
Associated with the Germans, we were sure to resist. What was really at stake 
in the negotiations was, in the final analysis, the preservation or loss of our 
Empire, and the Protocols were, in my eyes, the only way to save it. That, too, 
was worth thinking about. 

- What proof do we have," we might object, "that once we were settled in 
Bizerte and Dakar, the Germans would give us back the territories they 
occupied? 

I'll answer that without the slightest embarrassment. Who was threatening 
our Empire? Who had already attacked some of our colonies? Germany or 
England? If the Reich had set its sights on these regions, it would never have 
signed the armistice on June 22, 1940, but would have continued the war all the 
way to North Africa. It would not have negotiated the installation' of bases in 
Dakar, but would have demanded them by way of ultimatum. My impression 


was not that the Germans coveted Africa (Hitler had told Admiral Darlan 
otherwise), but rather that they seriously underestimated its value. They were 
hypnotized by their plan to carve out an empire in Eastern Europe, an empire 
that would be a direct extension of the Reich's territory, and where, in 
Ludendorff's famous phrase, "the German infantryman could go on foot". 
Aware that they had no great naval tradition, they were happy to leave Africa 
to us, with the consequent need for a strong navy. England, for its part, could 
not accept this, and we had to guard against its rival appetites. As for Italy, it 
would no longer represent a danger to us if we could really reach an agreement 
with Germany. I'll come back to this at greater length later in this book. 

All these reasons led me to judge the Protocols differently from other 
French negotiators. I was convinced, as Clausewitz put it, that "among all the 
causes of victory, the pursuit of a vast and decisive design must be considered 
the first". Provided they were part of a political negotiation, the Military 
Protocols seemed advantageous. Hence the drafting of the "Additional 
Protocol "*. 


1. See appendix document 2, p. 435-436. 


This specified that "the military conversations held from May 20 to 26, 1941 
at the German Embassy, took place within the framework of the political 
negotiations currently underway between the French and German 
governments"; that the facilities granted to the German High Command in 
Bizerte and A. O. F. "were likely to provoke an armed conflict between France, 
on the one hand, and England and the United States, on the other".O.F. "were 
likely to provoke an armed conflict between France, on the one hand, and 
England and the United States on the other"; that consequently, "the German 
government would grant France, by means of political and economic 
concessions, the means to justify this conflict in the eyes of its public opinion". 
These lines gave the Military Protocols their true meaning. 

But when it came time to draw up the final text, General de Warlimont 
bitterly remarked that if the Admiral made the execution of all the 
Wehrmacht's demands conditional on the prior granting of the political 
concessions envisaged in the "Additional Protocol", his work would have been 
in vain, and he could have dispensed with coming to Paris. 

General de Warlimont's position was a serious one, as it could derail the 
negotiations. However, Darlan refused to sign any military agreement unless 
the political protocol was included. In this, I could only agree with him. When 
the Germans saw that I agreed with the Admiral's thesis, they were very 
unhappy. 

Abetz then stepped in to propose a compromise formula. 

- After six days of painstaking negotiations, the addition of this text calls 
everything into question,” remarked the Ambassador. General de Warlimont 


will return to the Grand Quartier General empty-handed. This is hardly the 
way to encourage the 1'0.K.W. to be more generous with its outstanding 
requests for reinforcements. The French government has already received 
ample compensation for the Syrian affair. Tomorrow we will begin to examine 
the counterparts for North Africa. The German government, too, has a vested 
interest in finding a rapid solution to these questions, since the dispatch of 
supplies to Rommel depends on it. It will be a fortnight before the first convoys 
leave Toulon. By then, I have no doubt that we will have reached an 
agreement. I therefore urge you, Admiral, in order to save time, to declare that 
the French government is ready to execute the Bizerte protocol immediately, 
so that 1'0.K.W. can take the preparatory measures without delay. This will 
greatly facilitate the granting of political concessions." 

Although this proposal bore a striking resemblance to the one Abetz had 
made for the transit of aircraft to Iraq, the Admiral, wanting to give a second 
tangible proof of his good will, agreed to insert a sentence in the Additional 
Protocol specifying that "the French government was already prepared to 
allow transit via Bizerte". 

But at the last minute, a new incident almost compromised everything, as 
General de Warlimont refused to sign the Additional Protocol, declaring that it 
did not fall within the competence of 1'0.K.W. due to its exclusively political 
nature. 

To cut short the discussion (the session had been going on since 3 p.m. and 
it was past midnight), it was agreed that General de Warlimont and General 
Huntziger would sign the three military protocols, while Abetz and Admiral 
Darlan would initial the political protocol. 

To tell the truth, I was surprised to see Abetz enter into such far-reaching 
commitments on his own initiative. Did he know exactly what he was getting 
into? It seemed to me that a convention of this scope - since it contained the 
embryo of the Franco-German alliance - required at the very least M. de 
Ribbentrop's signature. I asked the Ambassador if he had reached an 
agreement with his minister. He replied that he had just telephoned him and 
had been given verbal authority to do so. 

I would have been remiss in asking for more. The four documents were 
signed at 3:30 a.m. on May 28. 


To celebrate the conclusion of the "Paris Protocols", Abetz gave a grand 
dinner at the embassy the following day. It was, without doubt, the most 
glittering evening the Rue de Lille had seen since the declaration of war. Field 
Marshal von Witzleben, Commander-in-Chief of the German Armies in the 
West, General von Stulpnagel, Militarbefehlshaber in France, General von 
Schaumburg, Commander of Greater Paris, General Michel, President of the 


Economic Services of the Majestic, general and senior SS officers and 
representatives of the various German services in Paris, surrounded Abetz and 
all the members of the Embassy. On the French side, Admiral Darlan, Vice- 
President of the Council, General Huntziger, Minister of War, Admiral Platon, 
Minister of Colonies, Admiral de La Monneraye, Paul Marion, General 
Secretary for Information, M. de Brinon, French Ambassador, General 
Delegate of the French Government in the Occupied Territories, M. 
Bouthillier, Minister of National Economy, M. de Boisanger, Governor of the 
Banque de France, and several officers of the various arms. 


Under the glittering chandeliers of Queen Hortense's grand salon, I watched 
the colourful officers, ministers and ambassadors evolve in a shimmering 
tableau that already evoked the future peace congress. Despite difficulties that 
sometimes seemed insurmountable, we had come a long way in less than five 
months. To measure it, I only had to recall that January evening when the 
German ambassador refused to let Admiral Darlan come to Paris, and all 
political relations between the Reich and France were severed. Since then, the 
situation had greatly improved. We could look to the future with greater 
optimism. 


CHAPTER IX 


Ratification of the Protocols 


I. The opposition in Paris 


The team's concerns - "Bizertists" and "anti-Bizertists" - 
Stagnation in financial negotiations - Reduction in the number of 
released prisoners - Clouds on the horizon - The Ostland - The press at 
Paris - Embassy interferencThe 
policy of dissociation - Incompatibility of this policy with 
the execution of the Protocols - The May 29 note - Abetz evades - 
The Reich has no constructive policy towards France - 
Rivalries in German sectors - The military,the economists, the 
diplomats - Achenbach's policy - The press, an instrument 
of usury and weakening. 


The Protocols had been signed, but I foresaw that their execution would not 
go without causing a stir in Vichy. I was on my guard. Yet the first attacks 
came from the side I least expected them. 

Worried that they hadn't been kept up to date with my day-to-day activities, 
some of my team-mates came to see me to find out the outcome of the 
negotiations. I described the ups and downs of the conference, the finalization 
of the Protocols and the significance of the agreement reached. But far from 
seeing it as insufficient, they found it too broad, and were frightened by the 
dangers it posed: our ports bombarded, our communications cut off - in short, 
everything I listed above under the heading of risks. 

The distant aspects of the operation apparently escaped them, so 
preoccupied were they with immediate, tangible benefits. Decidedly, all 
French people were alike, even the best. 
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no exception to the common rule: bold in words, willing to advocate radical 
solutions, they almost never followed through on their ideas, and shied away 
when it came to taking action. 

The team was thus divided into "bizertists" and "anti-bizertists", and from 
then on its homogeneity was a thing of the past. I was painfully affected, 
because I thought I was dealing with a more coherent, courageous and united 
group. I had the impression that our agreement was based on a 
misunderstanding, and that my friends were pursuing a different policy to me. 
Our camaraderie remained unchanged. But from that day on, I made up my 
mind not to rely on them in critical moments. 


O 

More serious was the imbroglio in which the financial experts were 
struggling. Under the terms of the May 7 agreement, it had been agreed that 
France would only pay Germany an indemnity of 300 million a day until July 
15, 1941, by which time the experts were to have drawn up a final agreement 
» . Payment of a monthly instalment of the occupation indemnity had fallen 
due on May 21. Relying on past agreements, Mr. Bouthillier had wanted to 
pay a sum calculated on the basis of 300 million per day. Mr. Hemmen, on 
instructions from his government, demanded a payment equal to the previous 
one (i.e. based on 400 million per day), failing which he threatened to break 
off talks. In addition, he was making increasingly exorbitant demands for 
payment of the reduced indemnity in gold. 

The same kind of difficulties arose with the repatriation of veteran 
prisoners. The O.K.W. had just declared that reserve officers would not be 
included in this release measure. As they made up the largest proportion of 
this category, the number of repatriates had fallen sharply from 90,000 to 
33,600. 

I found this unworthy of a victorious great power. The reduction in 
occupation costs and the return of veteran prisoners were the quid pro quo for 
the passage of the planes to Iraq. They had flown over on May 9. The 
destocked weapons were handed over to the Iraqis between the 8th and 12th. 
We had therefore fulfilled our obligations, but the Reich was now seeking to 
evade its own: how could we negotiate, or indeed what was the point of 
negotiating, if the German government could revoke its promises at any time? 

I protested energetically to the German military authorities. They told me 
that the passage of a few planes through Syria had been greatly overestimated 
and did not merit compensation as great as that promised. / found this way of 
reasoning after the fact rather odd. In reality, the Iraqi revolt had not produced 
the results expected by the German General Staff. Due to a manufacturing 
defect, most of the planes sent to Mosul had been destroyed or had broken 


*8 See above, p. 74. 


down in the desert. Luftwaffe engineers had not foreseen that seals and 
synthetic rubber parts could not withstand the temperatures of these regions. 
Dejected by its failure, 1'0.K.W. could only think of winding up the operation 
by blaming the "diplomats". But in the end, we were the ones paying the price. 

The situation in France was far from improved. Alerted by their informers, 
the British had learned of the passage of German aircraft and were massing 
troops in Transjordan, along Syria's southern border. Turkey, which coveted 
Aleppo and the "duck's beak", was doing the same to the north, and it was 
feared that there might be a secret Anglo-Turkish agreement to divide up the 
spoils of our Levant mandate. Finally, the government in Washington had just 
ordered the seizure of all French ships taking refuge in American ports. 
Armed platoons stood guard on the liner Normandie. 

All these symptoms could not fool an informed observer: the threat of a 
new conflict was approaching France. Without wishing to take this into 
account, the German military authorities asked us to become more involved 
with them by allowing them to use the port of Bizerte. But just as we were 
about to discuss compensation for the North Africa protocol, they withdrew 
the compensation promised for Syria. Their attitude was hardly encouraging. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Darlan was still waiting for the success that would 
enable him to reinforce his authority in Vichy and overcome the hostility of 
the enemies of his policy. So it occurred to me to substitute the concessions 
we were being so harshly haggled over with others that might be easier to 
obtain. 

The reduction of occupation costs met with opposition from the Reich 
Ministry of Economics, and the return of veteran prisoners with hostility from 
1'0.K.W. These matters were difficult to negotiate because they would have 
had to be dealt with in Berlin itself, and we had no one to plead our cause in 
the Reich's capital. Why not ask, in exchange, for compensation, the granting 
of which depended solely on the German authorities in Paris, and the 
settlement of which required only an agreement between the Majestic and the 
Rue de Lille? Two such issues were particularly close to our hearts: the 
abolition of Ostland, and control of the press in the occupied zone. 


The Ostland was the result of a real abuse of power by the occupying 
military authorities. Under the pretext of intensifying cultivation in the eastern 
French departments and making up for the absence of prisoner farmers, 
"agricultural services" dependent on the Militarbefehlshaber in France had 
been set up in the Aisne, Marne, Haute-Marne, Meuse and Ardennes. 
Originally created to exploit the territories of Eastern Europe, as its name 
implied, this organization had fallen back on France, where it was engaged in 
a veritable agrarian colonization. Acting towards French peasants with the 
same casualness as if they had been Polish or Russian peasants, it had 


organized them in the manner of kolkhozes, expelling them from their farms, 
dispossessing them of their fields and livestock, cutting up and regrouping 
plots of land without any regard for the land register or property titles, and at 
most allowing certain elderly peasants to hire themselves out as farmhands on 
farms that had belonged to them from father to son for generations. No doubt 
it was claimed that these measures were temporary and would disappear as 
soon as peace was concluded. But the angry peasants were convinced 
otherwise. I can only imagine the atmosphere of hatred that Ostland had 
created among the people of these departments. 

Ostland was not only - along with the maintenance of prisoners in captivity 
and the expulsion decrees applied in Alsace-Lorraine - one of the measures 
that most deeply wounded French sentiment. It was a permanent challenge to 
any policy of reconciliation, and a ready-made propaganda theme for those 
striving to poison Franco-German relations. 

By what aberration did the Germans maintain a state of affairs so 
detrimental to their own interests? Because materially, Ostland brought them 
nothing, and morally, it only earned them more enmity. If it was really a 
question of intensifying cultivation, why didn't they free the farmers trapped 
in these departments, instead of keeping them behind barbed wire in Saxony 
or Pomerania? Above all, why didn't they let released prisoners from these 
regions return home, while keeping them from their own farms? 

In the final analysis, the maintenance of Ostland could only be attributed to 
rather base feelings. Firstly, among certain young German civil servants, the 
hope that they would not be sent to the front if they entrenched themselves in a 
supposedly "indispensable" civilian organization. Hence their determination 
not to let themselves be dislodged. Then there was their pride in teaching our 
peasants to cultivate their land "better" by introducing them to the "benefits" 
of German technology. You can guess whether our Lorraine peasants, so 
proud of their traditions, were in the mood for such lessons. 

Admiral Darlan, Bouthillier, Caziot, Barnaud and others, including myself, 
intervened with the Majestic to stop these abuses. But to no avail. The German 
military authorities were never willing to reverse their decisions. Abetz in turn 
promised to make an urgent approach to the Militarbefehlshaber, to try and 
find a solution to this irritating problem. He was no more successful than we 
were. The ambassador was as helpless towards General von Stulpnagel as he 
was towards Mr. Hemmen. All he got, after several days of discussion, was a 
promise that Ostland would not annex any new areas, and that freed prisoners 
from these regions would finally be allowed to return home. However, this 
agreement was never honored. 


Controlling the press in the occupied zone posed a less painful but more 
general problem: that of government authority and state sovereignty. 
Since the armistice agreement accepted the continued existence of a 


sovereign French state, and consequently the existence of an independent 
government, German control of the press in the occupied zone should have 
been limited to news concerning the military situation and the safety of the 
occupying troops. However, by an abusive extension - similar in every respect 
to that practiced by the military in the agricultural sector - the Embassy had 
established, in addition to military censorship, a political censorship which 
placed the entire Paris press under its control. Since December 13, this control 
had become even more stringent. 

This was not only a limitation of our sovereignty, but also an intolerable 
interference in our domestic politics, as the Embassy used the Paris 
newspapers as a war machine against the Vichy government. When this point 
was brought to the attention of Councillor Achenbach, in charge of press 
matters at the Rue de Lille, he replied with a honeyed smile that "the Embassy 
had formal instructions not to intervene in any way in French domestic 
affairs". But all the while, this singular character was multiplying his 
interventions, pressures and maneuvers with a taste for intrigue pushed to the 
point of frenzy. 

It's worth dwelling on this issue for a moment, at the risk of repeating facts 
that all Parisians know. But they will one day forget them, and it is not 
appropriate that this forgetfulness should cover up what was one of the 
German Embassy's heaviest responsibilities, and the source of many of the 
misfortunes that were subsequently to befall our country. 

There was nothing wrong with the Paris press attacking Vichy circles, as 
long as Vichy was failing in its duties. No doubt it was embarrassing for the 
French government to always be the target of malicious criticism. But it could 
also be a wake-up call and a stimulus. 

Unfortunately, the embassy used the newspapers at its disposal to practice a 
conscious policy of division and disintegration. Stirring up new parties - 
sometimes so bizarre! - on the bangs of those already in existence, infiltrating 
the former and splitting the latter, pitting the French against each other (which 
was hardly difficult), unsettling minds and undermining all authority, it 
pursued a very clear, if unavowed, aim: to prevent French unity from forming 
and paralyze all efforts at national recovery. 

As a disguised adversary of the national revolution, the German embassy 
had the army, the police, the clergy and the Legion attacked one after the 
other, with the help of the Freemasons, former Popular Front supporters, anti- 
fascists and even just a few crazed individuals. No one could be under any 
illusions about the outcome of these operations: they could only result in the 
victory of anarchy. 

But Achenbach and his friends undoubtedly thought that even anarchy was 
better than a rapid French recovery, which would have worried the Reich, and 
that all means were good to keep her down. How could this point of view be 
reconciled with the demands of the German High Command? 


1. It was what I called above the collusion of liberals and Bismarckians. mand? The obligations 
imposed on France in the Paris Protocols required a strong government, 
capable of imposing its will on public opinion. To deliberately weaken it 
through press campaigns at a time when such precise commitments were 
being asked of it, was an antinomy that had to be brought to an end as quickly 
as possible. 

On May 29, the Admiral, Paul Marion and I went to the Embassy to find a 
solution to the situation. The Admiral attached the greatest importance to this 
step, since the solution to this question depended exclusively on Abetz, and he 
saw in the greater or lesser eagerness he showed to resolve it, the touchstone 
of his sincerity. 


Your Excellency will agree with me," stated the note given to the 
Ambassador by the Admiral, "that it is impossible for me to steer 
France's foreign policy firmly, without at the same time guiding the 
country's domestic policy, and that if the conditions required for this 
were not given to me, it would be impossible for me to ensure the 
execution of the commitments made in foreign policy. 

"To this end, it is essential that the French government be able to 
extend its action to the opinion of the occupied zone, which represents 
three-fifths of the nation, especially at a time when my government is 
pursuing a policy of entente with the German government. 

"This action can only be exercised primarily through the press and 
radio. I therefore demand, as one of the essential conditions for the 
success of my policy, the right to exercise control over this press." 


This was followed by a few suggestions as to how we might go about 
installing this control. We'll see how reasonable the Admiral's proposal was. 


From a practical point of view," continued the note, "control would be 
achieved by a right of censorship exercised by a representative of my 
government at the German censorship office. 

"The French censor would have the most extensive rights to prescribe 
to the press modifications or deletions of articles likely to hinder or 
discredit government action. 

"In the event of disagreement between the German censor and the 
French delegate, publication of the offending articles will be deferred 
and submitted to our joint decision. 

"It is understood that the task of the French delegate will in no way 

involve 
prejudice the exercise of German military censorship, the purpose of 
which is to ensure the security of the occupying forces» ." 


* Note from the French government to Ambassador Abetz, May 29, 1941. 


"I would be grateful," added the Admiral after he had finished reading his 
note, "if you could give me a favorable answer quickly, so that I can pass it on 
to the Marshal, along with the Protocols." 

Here we were on ground that depended exclusively on the goodwill of the 
Ambassador. But far from acquiescing to the Admiral's demands, the 
Ambassador evaded the issue with embarrassing explanations. He argued for 
the need to consult the Majestic, to refer the matter to Berlin, and lost himself 
in a tangle of negative considerations. Pushed to the limit by Marion, he 
finally admitted that he didn't think it was possible to comply with the 
Admiral's request, at least for the time being... 

Admiral Darlan may have been naive. But he was no fool, and this refusal 
had the most unfortunate repercussions on his mind. As a result, Abetz's self- 
esteem plummeted. He had been promised a reduction in occupation costs, 
and Mr. Hemmen risked jeopardizing everything by his intransigence. He had 
been granted the return of veteran prisoners, and 1'0.K.W. was cutting their 
numbers by two-thirds. He had demanded the abolition of Ostland, and the 
Majestic military authorities opposed him with a wall of silence. Finally, he 
turned to Abetz for an amodiation of the press regime, to which Abetz replied 
that it was out of the question. But then, where were the political concessions 
"likely to justify in the eyes of public opinion the increased risks" that the 
Paris Protocols posed to the country? What ulterior motives lay behind this 
series of evasions and refusals? 

The deeper reasons for this state of affairs eluded us at the time: we only 
understood them in the light of subsequent events. In the tangle of motives 
that drove the Germans to act in this way, we could discern two that 
dominated all others. 

Firstly, the Reich had no clear policy towards France. It knew neither what 
it wanted it to do, nor what it wanted it to become, nor what it intended to do 
with it. To avoid having to think about these multiple questions, he took 
refuge behind this easy argument: "Let's win the war first, then we'll see about 
the rest." As a result, no one was directing or coordinating the talks on the 
German side, allowing each interested sector to act as it saw fit, with no regard 
for neighboring sectors. The economists demanded goods and gold; the 
military saw only the interests of the Wehrmacht; the diplomats wanted their 
personal combinations to triumph. Only the Chancellor could have reconciled 
these antagonistic appetites. But he was mute and inaccessible on his 
Obersalzberg rock... 

In this confusing web of rivalries and intrigues, the Embassy gave itself the 
cheap illusion of governing France. It was playing a dangerous game, 
unaware that the vital elements of the country were gradually slipping out of 
its control. By allowing Darlan to form his government, the Embassy had not 
given up on bringing Laval back. Achenbach and his henchmen, who 
maintained close relations with the President, had no other concern than to 


create the opportunity. To do this more effectively, they kept Berlin 
suspicious of the Admiral's sincerity. Under no circumstances should the 
Admiral be allowed to achieve an external success that could compromise 
Laval's return. Brinon was right. Clearly, Darlan's government was, in the 
eyes of the Embassy, only a transitional solution. Hitler was not to be allowed 
to have more than qualified confidence in it. Nor was he to be allowed to 
consolidate his position at home. To do this, he had to be constantly weakened 
and worn down. In Achenbach's hands, the press in the occupied zone was a 
marvellous instrument of dissociation and wear. It had to be kept like a sword 
of Damocles hanging over the head of the Vichy government. 

I don't know what Abetz's part was in these calculations, which were 
inspired by a tortuous Machiavellianism. I want to believe that he was simply 
letting his advisor do his thing. But that was already too much. Would he have 
done so if he'd foreseen where his actions would lead? I refuse to believe it. 


CHAPTER X 
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While the Franco-German negotiations in Paris were encountering the 
difficulties I have just described, the Anglophile opposition in Vichy was 
beginning to stir. Certain details of the Protocols had leaked to the public, as 
a result of an indiscretion on the part of the War Ministry. Spirits were 
beginning to flare, spreading absurd and uncontrollable rumors. English 
propaganda, alerted in turn, divulged the contents of the Protocols, and 
London radio raged against me as their inspirer. 

Informed by the Admiral of the content of the Paris agreements, General 
Weygand rushed to Vichy. Around July 28, 1940*, shortly after the 
aggression at Mers el-Keébir, the Reich had asked France to let it use certain 
bases in Africa. General Weygand, who was Minister of National Defense at 
the time, objected, and Marshal Pétain responded to the German note with a 
polite but categorical refusal. "You have saved the Empire", his aides told him 
that day. Now, eleven months from 


1. I cannot guarantee the absolute accuracy of this date. distance, Weygand saw the same 
threat looming again. He was not about to let it happen without intervening. 
As the government's General Delegate for North Africa and Commander- 


in-Chief of our overseas forces, the Franco-German military agreements were 
of the utmost concern to him, as they applied to territories under his authority. 
Storming into the Marshal's office, he declared in a sharp voice that he was 
formally opposed to their execution, as the mere sight of German uniforms in 
Bizerte or Dakar would be enough to send the whole of Africa into dissidence. 
He had sworn to his constituents that, with him present, no German would 
ever set foot in a territory under his control. If the Protocols were applied, he 
would lose face. Rather than suffer such humiliation, he preferred to resign 
immediately. 

A government conscious of its authority would have taken the General at 
his word. But the mere possibility of Weygand's resignation sent shivers of 
anxiety down Vichy's spine, for the general enjoyed considerable prestige 
there. Master of almost our entire African Empire - where he had been 
launched by Laval, who thought it would get rid of him - Weygand had turned 
his duties into a veritable proconsulate, where he acted only as he pleased. 
Without being a "dissident" in the true sense of the word, since he never 
ceased to proclaim his loyalty to the Marshal, he had established a personal 
regime in Algeria and Morocco that bordered on autonomy. This 
"Weygandism" was certainly not lacking in allure, and quickly won over our 
African officers. But it was dangerous insofar as it led them to believe that our 
Empire would remain eternally outside the conflict. The positions taken by the 
general proved that he had no sense of political realities. 

One of Weygand's favorite theses was that he would defend Africa against 
aggression from any quarter, and by this he meant especially against German 
aggression, since he was constantly in conflict with the German-Italian 
control commissions, while maintaining the most friendly relations with 
Murphy and the American consuls. 

It didn't take a rocket scientist to see the danger and absurdity of this thesis. 
The Maurrasian formula of "France alone" was no more applicable to Africa 
than it was to metropolitan France. If the Reich, in agreement with Spain and 
Italy, decided to attack our African possessions, it would not be our 150,000- 
strong colonial army, deprived of tanks and heavy artillery, planes and fuel, 
that would stem the onslaught of the Wehrmacht's armored divisions. Nor 
would they be able to withstand Anglo-American aggression, if the British 
were to deploy the forces they had in East Africa and the Gambia, backed by 
the formidable industrial potential of the USA. As for the claim that North 
Africa would stay out of the war until the last minute, only a child could 
believe it. To reason in this way was, in reality, to hand Africa over to the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

The oratorical displays of Foch's former chief of staff did little to disguise 
the emptiness and thoughtlessness of his remarks. But General Weygand was 
one of those irascible, whip-smart officers who drape themselves in offended 
dignity as soon as anyone pretends to discuss their opinions. He raised such an 


outcry that he alerted everyone and, on June 6, convened a Council of 
Ministers with the aim of having the Paris Protocols annulled. 

In the duel that Weygand was waging with me through intermediaries - for 
his intervention was a direct blow against the policy I was striving to bring to 
fruition - the least that could be said is that we were not fighting on equal 
terms. Undoubtedly, I had renewed the ties between Paris and Vichy that had 
been severed following December 13; I had made it possible to form the 
Darlan government; I had accompanied the Admiral to Berchtesgaden; I had 
provoked Franco-German military negotiations. But I was not part of the 
French government . As I did not attend the Council of Ministers meetings 
where my initiatives were debated after the fact, I could not defend them with 
all the appropriate arguments. Who could explain to the Marshal, around the 
green table in the Pavillon Sévigné, what was really at stake in these 
negotiations? Who could make him understand that it wasn't a question of the 
meagre objectives set out in the Protocols, but of an infinitely more vast 
operation, in which the fate of our Empire was at stake? Knowing the spirit of 
Vichy circles, I could rightly fear that the affair would be presented to him in 
its most mediocre and narrow light. Yet there was nothing I could do to 
prevent it. 

And so it happened. Weygand's indignant protests had intimidated the 
Marshal and turned most of the Secretaries of State inside out. The only 
member of the "team" to attend the Council was Pucheu, who was rather 
opposed to the Paris agreements. So he was not to be counted on to defend 
them. As for the Admiral, discouraged by his recent experiences at the 
embassy, he silently chewed over the memory of his disappointments. So he 
promised Weygand "not to accede to any of the demands formulated by the 
Wehrmacht, before having obtained such considerable quid pro quos that 
they would change Franco-German relations from top to bottom". 

General Weygand took note of this promise and declared himself satisfied. 
During his stay in Vichy, General Weygand was informed by the War and 
Finance Ministries of the difficulties that had arisen in the negotiations in 
Paris, and he flew back, whistling Sombre et Meuse, convinced that after this 
blow all danger was over, and that the Admiral would never obtain the agreed 
compensation. 


O 
On May 30, the day after our conversation at the embassy about controlling 
the Paris press, Abetz had left for Munich to "iron out the difficulties that had 
arisen in the negotiation of occupation costs and to speed up the granting of 
the planned concessions". He returned on June 6, the same day as the above- 
mentioned Council meeting in Vichy. 


*° Jacques Benoist-Méchin was appointed Secretary of State to the Vice-Presidency of the Council on 
June 9, 1941, during the first reshuffle of the Darlan government (Editor's note). 


Alas, the Ambassador returned empty-handed from his meeting with the 
Chancellor. Neither Hitler nor Ribbentrop were interested in France. Their 
minds were occupied with other problems. The government in Rome, for its 
part, informed of the contents of the Protocols, was busy behind the scenes, 
clearly seeing what Vichy did not: the far-reaching implications of the Paris 
agreements. Mussolini foresaw an attack on Italian interests in Africa and a 
threat to his position as Germany's exclusive ally. As a result, Ciano voiced his 
dissatisfaction in Berlin and did everything in his power to hinder progress in 
the Franco-German negotiations. The fact that London and Rome had agreed 
to fulminate against the Protocols should have given pause for thought to 
those charged with defending French interests. 

The Ambassador explained that he had been unable to convince the leaders 
of the 1'0.K.W. of the need to put an end to Ostland activity, and that when he 
had discussed the problem of the northern departments with the Fuhrer, the 
latter had replied that he could not take any action on the matter until he knew 
the outcome of the conflict with England. Perhaps he would have to hold on to 
the coast from Calais to Rotterdam, in order to keep up the pressure on 
London. In short, Abetz was not reporting anything to move the conversation 
forward. I even had the impression - as the Ambassador, of course, was careful 
not to tell me - that he had been given a dressing-down in Munich for having 
put his signature to the Additional Protocol. 

- If I understand you correctly," I asked Abetz, "we haven't moved a step 
forward since the May 6 agreement? 

- That's unfortunately true," he replied. 

Germany's lack of understanding was distressing. It had before it a head of 
the French government who basically wanted nothing more than to march 
with it, and whose goodwill it was in the process of discouraging. The Admiral 
was quite prepared to grant the Wehrmacht transit via Bizerte, on which the 
victorious outcome of Rommel's campaign could depend. If he asked for 
compensation, it was not in a spirit of bargaining. It was simply to guard 
against the Marshal's reluctance and Vichy attacks. Up until June 5, he would 
have been prepared to acquiesce in return for tiny concessions, given the 
interests at stake: he had secretly told me that he would be satisfied with the 
release of 50,000 more prisoners and some satisfaction on the Ostland side. 
Germany's stubborn refusal to relinquish any of its pledges was letting slip an 
opportunity that might never be repeated. It had failed to grasp the turning 
point before it. Since Weygand's intervention and the June 6th Council, the 
Admiral would have to raise his prices considerably. 

I told Abetz how much I deplored the negative outcome of his trip, and 
pointed out how the difficulties the Admiral was struggling with would be 
compounded by the German government's abstention. I informed him of the 
Council meeting that had just taken place, and hinted to him that I thought it 


unlikely that the Vice-President of the Council would be able to act quickly on 
the Bizerte protocol. 

That same evening, I wrote the Admiral a letter reporting on my 
conversation with the Reich ambassador: . 


O 


This letter crossed with a memorandum sent to me the same day by the 
Admiral. In it, | immediately recognized Weygand's intervention and an echo 
of the Council of Ministers that had just taken place. The memorandum was 
written in a peremptory tone, not in the Admiral's usual style. 


"2 . the French government believes that the armistice agreements 
should be replaced by new texts. Indeed, one cannot usefully ask a 


people 
- A part of which cannot live according to its own laws, 


— In this context, we would like to draw attention to the fact that 
"the occupier is losing a considerable quantity of the agricultural 
and other products it needs most, 

— "which has more than a million of its own in prison camps, 

— "which is suffering from massive occupation, 

- who fears for the integrity of the metropolis and the Empire, 

- It's the same thing for a person "who is deprived of the basic means 
to defend himself, to help, even indirectly, his adversaries of the day 
before in the fight they are waging against their enemy, without first 
eliminating the main causes of his moral and material suffering and the 
reasons for his anxiety about the future. 

"The political and economic concessions that the French government 
considers indispensable for the pursuit of the envisaged policy are as 
follows: 

a. "Total re-establishment of French sovereignty over the whole of 
metropolitan France (including the Nord, Pas-de-Calais, the forbidden 
zone and the zone occupied by the Italian army). 

b. "A special status for Alsace-Lorraine until the peace treaty. 

c. "Total abolition of occupation charges and Wehrmacht levies in all 
branches of French production. 

d. "The Ostland organization will cease operations and dispossessed 
landowners and farmers will return to their land. 

e. "Return of expelled non-Jewish French citizens to their homes. 


“|B. M. to Admiral Darlan: letter dated June 6, 1941. Report on conversations with Ambassador Abetz 


on his return from Munich. 
* Admiral Darlan to B. M.: note dated June 6, 1941. 


f."Release of all prisoners. 

g. "Formal and public assurance given by the Axis governments that 
they have no designs on North Africa, French West Africa or Syria. 

h."Abolition of control commissions, especially in Africa. 

i." Suppression of all anti-French propaganda in Africa. 

j."Resumption of war production of all kinds to the extent necessary 
for the continuation of defensive operations. 

k."Aid given by Germany to France for the supply of raw materials, 
materials of all kinds, ammunition and fuel of all kinds. 

|. "Anti-aircraft rearmament to ensure essential safety." 

In short, Abetz brought nothing, and the Admiral demanded everything. It 
was impossible to conceive of two more opposing positions. 

What could be done to bring them together? France and Germany were like 
two ships seeking to stand side by side on a stormy sea, the waves constantly 
pushing them apart just as they seemed on the verge of doing so. Would the 
fragile bridge I was trying to launch across the space between them break 
again, under the pressure of the opposing elements? Darlan's final note would 
render my efforts useless. 

Yet all I had to do was close my eyes to hear the roar of cannon fire and the 
cry of generations slaughtered by this sterile conflict. Were we going to let the 
flower of these two countries - the most beautiful youth in the world - continue 
to slit each other's throats for futile reasons? Something deep inside me 
revolted at the thought. Whatever the difficulties of the moment, we couldn't 
lose sight of the fact that it was a question of ensuring the lives of future 
generations. What did the shouting of Vichy or the silence of the Reich leaders 
weigh in the balance? And why should the struggle for peace not have 
demanded as much courage and tenacity from those who undertook it as the 
struggle for war? It was necessary, without tiring, to reweave broken threads 
and strengthen links that were about to break. You had to let no obstacle 
discourage you, and admit defeat only at the last extremity. 

The memorandum the Admiral had just sent me was likely to break off the 
conversations. It had obviously been written by our military, who understood 
nothing of the situation. How could they not appreciate the abyss from which 
we were emerging, and the one to which their lack of foresight might 
precipitate us? Completely oblivious to the defeat we had just suffered, they 
demanded that Germany wipe the slate clean of its victory, and allow us 
massive, uncontrolled rearmament. Not content with renewing contacts with 
the Reich, the French government now claimed to be imposing the conditions 
under which it "consented" to collaborate with its partner? Why not simply 
ask them to evacuate France? When we recall the disarray into which Vichy 
had been plunged by December 13 six months earlier, we can only find this 
attitude unreasonable. 

Unable, however, to keep the note to myself, I decided to give it to Abetz for 


his personal information, but with the request that he not pass it on to his 
government. I informed the Admiral, pointing out that such a text could only 
harm our interests, without bringing us any advantage. But as the divergence 
of French and German points of view, which was becoming more pronounced 
by the day, was causing me great apprehension, I resolved to give the 
Ambassador a long memorandum in which I summarized my opinion of 
events. 
After reviewing what had happened since I took office, I went on to say* : 


"What situation do we find ourselves in today? 

"On the one hand, a series of measures taken by the French 
government, which resolutely commit France to a European policy: 
increased threats throughout the Empire; greater tension between 
France and the United States; the possibility of a Franco-British conflict 
that could break out any day now. 

"What do we see? The concessions envisaged in mid-April are still on 
hold, and the only one conceded on May 6 (the reduction in occupancy 
charges) seems to be in doubt. It is clear that the imbalance created 
between the scale of our risks and the derisory nature of the quid pro quo 
will soon place the French government in a most delicate situation. 

"Today, the French government is committed to a course of action, at 
the more or less near end of which there is, as I have already pointed out 
on many occasions, the virtual certainty of a conflict with Great Britain, 
perhaps also with America. 

"What situation will France find itself in on that day? At war with 
Germany, which has its prisoners, its collieries and sovereignty over 
three-fifths of the territory of Metropolitan France, it will at the same 
time be in conflict with England - England itself being at war with 
Germany. Such a_ situation could not be justified politically, 
psychologically or legally. It would be without precedent in history, and 
would make it impossible for the French government to govern. 

"Whenever we examine one of the specific problems posed by the 
current situation - whether it's prisoners of war, the demarcation line, 
the northern departments, supplies, occupation costs, or the defense of 
the Empire - it invariably comes back to a more general point of view, 
that of peace. 

"To solve this problem is to solve them all. To leave it unresolved is to 
resolve none of them. The solution of this problem depends exclusively 
on the goodwill of Chancellor Hitler and no one else. As long as he has 
not pronounced himself on the substance, all discussions of detail will be 


*® B. M. to Abetz: letter dated June 7, 1941, concerning the need for a German position. 


constantly overtaken by the pace of events. 


"Today, France is trying to bring about what must be called a reversal 
of alliance. The French government has embraced these views because it 
is convinced that they are in the best interests of the country, and because 
it understands that the Reich government has a parallel view. 

"In fact, the German government seems reluctant to accept the 
corollaries of this new state of affairs, and leaves France dangerously in 
suspense between the unresolved conflict and tomorrow's conflict, which 
seems to be getting closer by the day. 

"IT repeat, it is now up to the Reich to choose, as the French government 
has already made up its mind through Marshal Pétain and Admiral 
Darlan. If Chancellor Hitler opts for a positive solution, France and the 
Empire will join in the policy of European reconstruction: France would 
be honorably associated with Germany in the common defense of Europe's 
vital space, i.e., more precisely, in the defense of Africa against any 
attempt at Anglo-Saxon aggression; this would be an act of distant 
political significance, but with immediate psychological repercussions, it 
would be a lesson and an example for all the other European nations 
currently under German domination (Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Romania, Serbia, Greece). 

"Finally, it's an act with incalculable repercussions for US policy, 
which would see the end of one of the major reasons behind President 
Roosevelt's bellicose argumentation: the need to go to war to ensure the 
liberation of the "enslaved" peoples of Europe. 

"If the Reich government resolves this problem in the negative, or if it 
resolves it too late, the repercussions will be no less far-reaching. Suffice it 
to consider briefly the consequences of this decision as far as France is 
concerned. 

"A new December 13th is not to be feared, as Admiral Darlan will not 
be disavowed by either the Marshal or his government. But he may be 
forced to relinquish power of his own accord, considering that his efforts 
have ended in failure. 

"On that day, Germany itself will have to take over the government of 
metropolitan France, following the methods currently used in Belgium. At 
the same time, however, the French Empire is likely to break away from 
metropolitan France, and will not only remain neutral, but will 
immediately join the Anglo-Saxon camp. 

"On that day, the British will have all the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
bases at their disposal, from Dakar to Gabés and from Egypt to Syria. 

On that day, too, the date of the USA's entry into the war will have moved 
considerably closer. As a result, the outcome of the current conflict will 
be pushed into the distant and uncertain future. 


"I know, Mr. Ambassador, that these arguments will not leave you 
indifferent. I also know that these issues have been discussed many times 
in our recent meetings. But I wanted to give you these reflections in 
writing before it was too late, if only to emphasize once again the 
urgency and gravity of the present situation, and so that it could not be 
said later that, having had the honor of being consulted by Admiral 
Darlan on the political line which seemed to me to be most in line with 
France's interests, I had contributed, on the contrary, to increasing the 
dangers my country was running." 


On reflection, I thought that one of the reasons why the negotiations were 
stalling was that we had reversed the order of factors, that we had put, as the 
saying goes, "the cart before the horse". Instead of trying to hang political 
negotiations on military agreements, we should have first concluded a 
political agreement, within which the military negotiations would have found 
their logical outcome. This is what Admiral Darlan should have negotiated at 
Berchtesgaden. Clearly, he had failed to do so, so that the entire sequence of 
talks was at odds with the facts. It was this gap that had to be filled as quickly 
as possible, if we were to break the deadlock. I therefore concluded my 
memorandum to Abetz by insisting on the need for a new meeting. 


This is why I take the liberty of pointing out to you," I concluded, "so 
that your efforts and ours are not rendered futile in the short term, that it 
would seem useful to me if a new meeting could take place as soon as 
possible between Admiral Darlan on the one hand, and the Chancellor 
and Mr. de Ribbentrop on the other, in order to dispel the clouds that are 
gathering on the horizon. 


The Admiral read a copy of this letter to the Council of Ministers on June 9, 
and approved the positions I had taken in it on my own behalf. 


CHAPTER XI 


The message of June 17, 1941 


The anniversary of the armistice - The message of June 17, 1941 - The voice 
of the past - Evocation of the exodus - The recovery begins - 
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new French policy -Identité de ces principes et de ma 
politique - Réticences du Maréchal - Le message tronque du 
11 octobre 1940 - Résultats tragiques de ces contradictions - Pétain 
et Hindenburg - Trois erreurs fondamentales - Reconnaissance au 
Maréchal. 


Insensibly, we had reached the anniversary of the armistice. So much had 
happened in the course of that year! Despite the difficulties that beset us 
from all sides, France was gradually emerging from the chaos of defeat. 
Bridges were repaired or rebuilt almost everywhere. Railroads were running 
normally. Twelve million refugees had returned home. Wheat supplies, 
though precarious, were assured. And above all, a new policy was taking 
shape, the principles of which the Head of State had defined in a series of 
messages. Admittedly, we had not yet gone beyond the preliminary stage, 
and the foundations rested on uncertain ground. But we could already make 
out, if not the edifice itself, what it might one day become. 

On June 17, the Marechal delivered a message to remind the forgetful 
French of their situation a year earlier. He read it into the microphone in his 
office at the Hdtel du Parc, and wanted to be alone to reflect. But - an 
unexpected privilege - he asked me to join him during his reading, allowing 
me to witness an unforgettable scene. 


The radio technicians had set up a microphone on the head of state's desk, 
connected to the transmitter by huge electric cables that criss-crossed the floor 
like a skein of snakes. The sound engineer waved to the Marshal and tiptoed 
off. A few seconds passed, and then the Marshall began to speak: 


"A year ago today, I made my first appeal to France. The record that 
recorded it will spin before you. Listen to it. It will put you back in the 
atmosphere of the day when that call was made." 


The Marshall fell silent. Then, from the T.S.F. station, a voice seemed to 
rise from the depths of an abyss. It was the Marechal's voice, and yet it was 
another, timeless and already coated with the patina of history: 


"At the call of Monsieur le Président de la République, I assume, as of 
today, the leadership of the government of France. Confident of the trust 
of the entire people, I give France the gift of my person to alleviate her 
misfortune. 

"In these painful hours, I am thinking of the unfortunate refugees who, 


in extreme poverty, criss-cross our roads. I express my compassion and 
concern for them. It is with a heavy heart that I tell you today that we 
must try to stop the fight. 

"I spoke to our adversary last night to ask him if he is prepared to 
work with us, as soldiers, after the fight and in honor, to find ways of 
putting an end to hostilities. 

"May all French people rally around the government over which I 
preside during these harsh trials and silence their anguish to listen only 
to their faith in the destiny of the fatherland." 


This message stirred up a multitude of images and memories that my recent 
activity had pushed to the back of my mind. 

I revisited the embankment where, slumped on my haversack, I watched the 
endless columns of a routed population. For days, this uninterrupted 
procession of trucks, cars, vehicles and pedestrians had been flowing like a 
lava trail towards the south of France. The contrast between the despairing 
slowness of its advance and the expression of panic on everyone's face, the 
panic and horror to the point of dazedness, the desperate desire to flee, as if 
engulfed in a kind of invisible mire that made it trample on the spot, all gave 
the spectacle a nightmarish quality. From time to time, cries of "Forward! 
Forward! Don't stop!" Then there were long intervals of silence, with only the 
muffled roar of the engines to be heard. 

I felt myself plunged into a feverish but lucid stupor. How long would this 
hallucinatory parade last? I had no idea. But its sickeningly slow, monotonous 
pace made me believe it would go on until the end of time. 

Suddenly, the radio was heard in a nearby house, abandoned by its 
inhabitants. Snatches of the Marseillaise came from an open window, its 
shutters torn away and its panes smashed. A voice rose. It spoke the words I 
had just heard: 


"It is with a heavy heart that I tell you today that we must try to stop 
fighting.... Last night I spoke to our adversary to ask him if he is ready to 
seek with us, as soldiers, after the fight and in honor, the means to put an 
end to hostilities...". 


Then the crowd came to a standstill, and an immense clamor arose from the 
multitude, dominating the rumble of trucks and the backfire of motorcycles. It 
was a cry of deliverance: 

- No more! It's over!" 

These words were transmitted from person to person along the gray 
column. Faces immediately relaxed. Arms clutched to the steering wheels of 
the cars fell back, as if inert, and I saw tears streaming down almost every face. 
Tears of pain or joy? Those who were crying wouldn't have been able to tell. 


A year had passed since then, and now I was standing in front of the man 
who had stopped the battle and brought to a halt before me an entire people 
thrown onto the random roads. Even more singularly, I could see him silently 
listening in front of his desk to the same voice I had heard twelve months 
earlier on the edge of a sun-scorched embankment. At the time when the 
crowd had given free rein to their tears, I hadn't cried, for what dominated me 
at that moment was an inextricable mixture of commiseration and shame. But 
now, in front of this old man's face, listening to his own words with a modest 
and obedient air, I couldn't control my emotion. For Philippe Pétain, seated in 
front of the microphone, seemed to be receiving instructions from a man other 
than himself, from a ghost whose terrible legacy he had inherited. 

The record stopped. A few seconds of silence followed. Then the Marshall 
spoke again: 


That's what I said to you on June 17, 1940, in a voice broken by 
emotion," he continued. Today, my voice is stronger, because France is 
rising again. But many French people refuse to acknowledge this. Do 
they really believe that their fate is more tragic than it was a year ago? 

".. You are suffering and you will suffer for a long time to come, 
because we have not finished paying for all our faults. The ordeal is 
hard. Many good French people, including peasants and workers, 
accept it with nobility. They help me today to bear my heavy task. 

"But I need even more. I need your faith, the faith of your heart, the 
faith of your reason. I need your wisdom and your patience. You will only 
acquire them in the discipline I impose on you, from which only those 
who forget our history, or those who oppose our unity, seek to escape. 

"Above all, remember that you are men, the men of an old and 
glorious nation. Pull yourselves together. Banish your fears. Come to me 
with confidence. Together, we will emerge from the night into which this 
dreadful adventure has plunged us." 


I watched the Marshal as he delivered his speech. His face, his features, the 
intonations of his voice - everything about him was imbued with a surprising 
grandeur. He radiated something unalterable. Unalterable to time, unalterable 
to things. He had lived through life without suffering any of the ravages that 
existence is wont to inflict on human beings. His face would have seemed 
lifeless, had it not been for the sparkle in his blue eyes, with their occasional 
hint of mischief, and the rosy tinge to his cheeks, giving the warmth of life to 
what would otherwise have had the perfection of marble. His harmonious 
forehead, his nose with its rounded profile, his chin that moved when he 
spoke, were bent over the paper he held in his hands, two large, wrinkled, 
heavy hands that seemed to have thickened with contact with the earth. I'd 
seen him often, before and since the war. Never had I observed him so well as 


at this moment. What seemed most absent in him was anything that might 
evoke the warlord, for his face had the serene objectivity of the scholar and his 
hands the calm robustness of the ploughman. 

His character matched his physical appearance. I had given a specimen of 
his handwriting to a talented graphologist, and the portrait he drew was so 
consistent with my own experiences that I can do no better than reproduce it 
here: 

"The Marshal respects customs and traditions, because he respects people... 
Clear intelligence and tenacity; these are two clearly established points. But if 
you're looking for temperament, you won't find it. If you try to measure this 
man's degree of originality, you won't succeed. On the contrary, you too will 
be subjected, as you follow the movement of his pen with your eyes, to the 
same discipline, the same rigor, the same simplicity of a gesture that wants to 
be nothing other than the means of noting down on paper a thought, an order, 
an indication, and that very simply, as one speaks, without burst of voice, 
without tremolo, almost without emotion. Only a restrained impulse reveals 
fervor. Seen in this light, the Marshal is a man like everyone else... He wants 
to play no role but his own... He writes as he sees, as he feels, as he thinks, as 
he does everything: calmly, simply, quietly... 

"It's true that the Marshal doesn't possess the kind of intelligence that, by its 
brilliance, signals some mortals to the attention of their contemporaries if not 
posterity.... You have to dig deeper to find the source of his wisdom and 
authority. 

"In the drama the world is currently going through, the Marshal is wary of 
leading positions. He prefers to judge the play from afar; he doesn't want to be 
involved in events. 

"Such a man sees a problem as one sees a country from the top of a 
mountain.... This attitude of mind preserves the person who has adopted it 
from revolt, indignation and bitterness'." 

As someone who lived almost constantly at the Maréchal's side, I could 
only agree with this judgment, provided I added two more traits: modesty to 
the point of shyness, and a freshness of feeling unexpected in a man of his age. 

Having come to power in dramatic circumstances, the Maréchal 
immediately made known the principles by which he intended to govern. "The 
State must be independent and strong. No grouping can be tolerated which 
sets citizens against each other, and tends to ruin the authority of the State“. 

" This was the definition of authoritarian rule. "We practiced a political 
regime in which the principle of irresponsibility was established from the 
bottom to the top of the State: irresponsibility of the electorate; 

“ G. E. Magnat: "Le Maréchal Pétain, portrait". Reproduced in the magazine Formes et Couleurs, 


Lausanne, November 1941. 
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irresponsibility of the legislative power; irresponsibility of the executive 
power. This is why we came out of it through the door of misfortune« ". It was a 
condemnation of liberal, democratic parliamentarianism. "For reasons of all 
kinds and extreme complexity, France has entered one of the great crises of its 
history. This is the fact that dominates and commands the entire National 
Revolution: ." It was the promise of a complete overhaul of our institutions. " 
I need your faith, the faith of your heart, the faith of your reason. I need your 
wisdom and your patience. You will acquire them only through the discipline I 
impose on you, from which only those who have forgotten our history or are 
opposed to our unity seek to escape* ." It was an appeal to the deepest forces of 
the individual to achieve this work. "Against selfish, blind capitalism, I will 
take up the fight that the sovereigns of France waged and won against 
feudalism. I intend to rid our country of the most despicable guardianship: 
that of money® ." This was the announcement of the fight against the 
stranglehold of the financial oligarchies. "Many of you, bosses, have a share 
of responsibility in the class struggle. Your egoism and lack of understanding 
of the proletarian condition have too often been the best auxiliaries of 
communism® ." This was a warning to employers. "Labor is the fundamental 
law of the National Revolution. The work of the French is the supreme 
resource of the fatherland. It must be sacred: . It was a solemn affirmation of 
the primacy of labor over capital. "The causes of the class struggle are the 
threat of unemployment, the anguish of the misery it brings to your homes, the 
Joyless labor of the unskilled worker, the slum in the ugly city where he spends 
the winters without light or fire, the nomadic life without land or roof. Such is 
the proletarian condition. There will be no social peace as long as this 
injustice lasts= ." These were the promises made to the workers. "Moral forces 
mark the heart of the peasant all the more strongly because they are drawn 
from the soil of the fatherland. This is why the peasant must be highly 
honored, for he constitutes, along with the soldier, the essential guarantees of 
the country's existence and safeguard ." These were the promises made to the 
peasants. 

The Maréchal's directives were no less clear in terms of foreign and 
imperial policy: "The pride of France is not only the integrity of its territory. It 
is also the cohesion of its Empire* ... The new regime will first and foremost 
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defend national unity, i.e. the close union of metropolitan and overseas 
France: ... The integrity of the country requires that the essential posts of our 
Empire be safeguarded . This was a constantly repeated affirmation of the 
unity of France and its imperial domain. "Armistice is not peace. France is 
bound by numerous obligations towards the victor. At least it remains 
sovereign. This sovereignty requires her to defend her soil, to extinguish 
differences of opinion, to reduce dissidence in her colonies= ." This was the 
definition of all the obligations incumbent on the government as a result of the 
armistice. "Jt is in honor and to maintain French unity, a unity of ten 
centuries, within the framework of constructive activity in the new European 
order, that I enter today into the path of collaboration [with Germany]. This is 
my policy. History alone will judge me» ." These were the commitments made 
the day after the Montoire meeting. 

What Frenchman wouldn't have rallied to this set of declarations? But if 
these maxims were not to be swept away by the wind, they needed to be 
translated into action. As they stood, they had the disembodied, theoretical 
aspect of Solon's laws or Aristotle's precepts. The trick was to get them down 
from the level of moral truths to that of political realities. Would the Marechal 
have the vigor required for a task of this magnitude? Would he be able to 
outwit his opponents? It was a question we had every right to ask ourselves. 


O 


By acting as I did, I was undoubtedly trying to put into practice convictions 
that I'd been nurturing for years. But could it be said that, in doing so, I was 
practicing what is known as "personal politics"? Absolutely not. None of my 
initiatives, none of my decisions went against the solemn principles laid down 
by the Marshal. I felt I was, without any possible discussion, the faithful 
executor of his will. 

I was well aware that, given his advanced age, the Marshal could only give 
us general guidelines. He sketched out the plans. It was up to us - the 
representatives of a younger generation - to build the house whose 
harmonious proportions he evoked before us. When he proclaimed the need to 
"suppress dissent in our colonies" and defend "the essential posts of our 
Empire", he was merely prescribing the objectives to be achieved. It was up to 
his government to discover the ways and forge the means. At least, that's how 
I understood it. 

But I knew that to defend our Empire, we had to increase our armaments. I 
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knew that to increase our armaments, we needed Germany's prior agreement. I 
knew that this agreement would only be given within the framework of 
military cooperation. I knew that this alliance was dictated by the Fihrer's 
confidence in the French government, and I strove to create the necessary 
atmosphere. For everything was linked: the new order we had to create in 
France was the corollary of a new European order. 

So I couldn't understand why I kept coming up against the Marshal's 
reticence, inertia and, ultimately, a kind of marked coldness. When I arrived in 
Vichy, I thought the Head of State would make my task easier and support my 
efforts. However, I saw him agreeing far more often with those who betrayed 
his ideas - conservative capitalists, revanchist polemicists and Gaullist 
officers - than with those who were striving, as I was, to put them into practice. 
For a long time, I wondered to what I could attribute these contradictory 
attitudes, which ended up creating an atmosphere of unease around him. 

It wasn't the first time the Maréchal had acted in this way. Bergery” had told 
me a story that left me dreaming. Charged by the Head of State with drafting 
the outline of his great political message of October 11, 1940, he had defined 
the principles of the National Revolution and concluded the speech with this 
sentence: "Such is today, Frenchmen, the task to which I invite you. Then 
came a Series of laws and decrees whose promulgation would have made this 
revolution an immediate reality. Laval, who was then Vice-President of the 
Council, asked to review the text of this message before it was made public. 
He had protested against the laws as a whole, demanded their deletion and 
replaced them, at the last minute, with this dilatory and syntactically dubious 
phrase, which contradicted the today of the aforementioned passage: "Soon I 
will ask you to group together so that together, - gathered around me... you 
will bring this revolution to its conclusion." Soon... that is, never. The 
President's veto was enough to put an end to everything. Since then, the 
planned revolution had been mired in intrigue, and the message of October 11 
had remained, like so many others, a theoretical position. 


Why had the Marshal allowed his work to be decapitated in this way? Was 
it lack of conviction? Weakness? Political inexperience? And how could these 
defects, so serious in a head of state, be reconciled with the greatness he had 
shown in other circumstances? There was an enigma there that I couldn't quite 
solve, but which already filled me with a secret apprehension. Were we about 
to witness a similar failure on all levels of foreign and domestic policy, 
economic and social? Had the Marshal taken power not, as he claimed, to 
bring about the national revolution, but to place a leaden blanket over all the 
country's activities, and deliver it inert and decomposed to the combined 
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convulsions of foreign and civil war? I knew that such a prospect would have 
filled him with horror. But why, then, did he allow those whose nefarious 
activities were inevitably leading us to this point, without disavowing them? 


Marshal Pétain's role was often compared to that of Hindenburg after 1918. 
But a closer look at the situation showed just how superficial this judgment 
was. Hindenburg had served as a bridge between the $4 and T¢ Reichs. At 
his funeral, a man stood by his coffin, a man who would radically transform 
his country's institutions. He was Hitler. Would someone of the same stature 
one day stand at the bedside of the victor of Verdun? I didn't dare hope. So, 
would the Maréchal simply be the temporary bridge between the "™"" anda" 
Fourth" Republic? Would he be a builder, or simply a gravedigger? It was still 
too early to say. 


From the moment he came to power, the Maréchal had made three 
mistakes, which became clearer with each passing day, and whose 
consequences were bound to be disastrous in the long run. 


1. By proclaiming that "French unity" had to be preserved above all 
else, he prevented himself from achieving the national revolution, which 
could only prevail over its adversaries through a series of ruptures and 
crises. 

2. He didn't clearly understand, it seems, that you don't save a 
decaying country by keeping it as it is, but by giving it an organic 
structure that effectively protects it against the onslaught of anarchy. 

3. He had been given legislative power, but had never really seized 
executive power, so the country was in danger of slipping out of his 
hands. 


It was only later that these errors would become apparent to me, as their 
effects became more obvious. At that moment, I felt nothing but infinite 
gratitude for the man whose fatherly words had just awakened in me the 
memory of that tragic day of June 17, 1940, when he had stopped an entire 
people on the slope of death. 

And I could already hear the two voices of history - that of the prosecution 
and that of the defense - seeking to define the man he had been: 

— "To think he did so little, when there was so much to do..." 

— "Yes, but he stayed, when so many others left." 


CHAPTER XII 


The Syrian drama 
June 8-22, 1941 


Beginning of British aggression - External and internal consequences - Reaction 
in Syria - Colonel Collet's dissent - Reaction in Vichy - The Marshal's scruples - 
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At 3:45 a.m. on June 8, 1941, Syria was the target of a combined attack by the 
British army, air force and fleet. Churchill's pretext was the right of passage 
granted to Reich aircraft, and the presence of German troops on Syrian 
territory. 


1. The previous evening, an encrypted telegram from General Dentz had announced that R. A. F. 
bombers had bombed Aleppo, Rayak and Beirut, causing casualties among the civilian population. A.F. 
bombers had bombed Aleppo, Rayak and Beirut, causing casualties among the civilian population. 


our Levant mandate» . This last assertion was an absolute lie. As for the 
planes, none had passed through for ten days. Only a few damaged aircraft 
were still on the Aleppo airfield. 

As soon as the news became less fragmentary, the British plan of attack 
began to emerge. To the north, a column from Iraq had entered Syria at Abu- 
Kemal, then split into two. One group headed for Aleppo along the Euphrates, 
the other for Homs and Tripoli along the pipeline. To the south, two columns, 
one from Palestine, the other from Transjordan, marched respectively towards 
Beirut via Saida, taking the Corniche road, and towards Damascus, via 
Cheikh-Meskine and Kuneitra, following the corridor that separates the Druze 
Jebel from anti-Lebanon. 

These were the facts. What were their repercussions? 

Externally, it was to be hoped that these events would help to strengthen 
our ties with the Reich. Germany, seeing us at war with its enemy, would be 
able to drop many of its prejudices against us and ease the armistice regime. 

Domestically, the heroic resistance of our troops in the Levant could mark 
the beginning of our national recovery. For the first time since the Armistice, 
our soldiers would add a little glory to our flags and pride to our hearts. They 
could be the vanguard of a new, fighting, revolutionary France. But all this, in 
short, was tomorrow's work. For the moment, only one question mattered: 
what were the initial reactions in Vichy and Beirut? 

That of the high command in Syria was excellent. A vigorous proclamation 
by General Dentz had galvanized our officers and inflamed our soldiers. 
Threats of dissent - which English radio and Gaullist circles in mainland 
France had blown out of proportion for propaganda purposes - were virtually 
non-existent. They were limited to the case of Colonel Collet, who had joined 
the British as soon as hostilities broke out, bringing with him a battalion of 
Cherkesses to whom he had told that Syria had just been invaded by the 
Germans. The vast majority of these cavalrymen, deceived by their leader, 

® On May 30, 1941, the Reuter Agency announced: "More and more planes bearing the swastika are 
arriving in Aleppo. More than 50 German '‘tourists' are landing in the country every day. The Aleppo 
region, and in particular the airfield, is entirely under Nazi control. 

On Tuesday June 3, London radio reported: "Last Thursday, 500 German soldiers, equipped for desert 
warfare, landed in Latakia. German tourists travelled through Turkey to Syria. Twelve German troop 
transports are reported to have left Romanian ports for Syria." 

On June 9, Cairo broadcast the following information on its 5 p.m. program: "140 German paratroopers 
with their colonel have been captured in Syria." 

This clearly shows the degree of deception and premeditation behind the British aggression. 

Diary, November 25, 1943: 1am assured that the British maneuver to wrest Syria and Lebanon from the 


dissidents was based on the accusation that de Gaulle had wanted to grant the Russians two air bases in 
Syria. Thus - mutatis mutandis - a single, long-premeditated plan unfolded. 


had returned to their posts as soon as they had discovered the deception. All in 
all, the situation in Beirut was satisfactory. 

In Vichy, on the other hand, reactions were more contradictory because 
minds were more divided. Colonel Collet's defection had upset General 
Huntziger to the point of making him lose sight of General Dentz's loyalty. To 
hear him tell it, Collet - who had nevertheless betrayed him - was "a great 
soldier"; while the officers and men who fell to English bullets barely caught 
his eye «= . With tears in his eyes, he declared that the Army of the Levant 
would not resist for more than four days, and I was surprised to see an army 
general give such free rein to his defeatism. 

Admiral Darlan had ordered our troops to resist to the bitter end. But the 
Marshal was floating and irresolute. British radio reports had shaken him. The 
presence of Gaullist formations among the British units made him suffer 
cruelly, for he feared nothing more than to see Frenchmen grappling with 
other Frenchmen. He was beset by scruples, and wondered whether he had 
indeed delivered Syria to the Germans. So he began by denying the facts; then, 
a few days later, he confessed to the presence of "broken-down German planes 
on Syrian airfields", a statement that gave the Gaullists a noisy triumph, and 
greatly displeased Berlin, as it publicly revealed the failure of the Luftwaffee . 
Nevertheless, the Head of State issued an order of the day to the Army of the 
Levant, instructing it to resist British aggression. No more was to be asked for 
the moment. It was not in France, but in Syria itself, that the fate of our Levant 
mandate would be decided in the first few days. 

But we could greatly help the resistance by increasing our soldiers' means 
of defense: we had to give them weapons - and clear reasons for using them. 


O 


Of all these reasons, the most convincing was to tell our troops that they 
were fighting to keep Syria for France. Unfortunately, we were unable to do so 
with any certainty. The Fuhrer had assured the Admiral that he had no designs 
on the Levant. General de Warlimont had signed a protocol on behalf of the 
O.K.W. in which we pledged to fight "to maintain French sovereignty over 
Syria and Lebanon". But that was all. To be able to certify that Syria would 
remain French, the Fiihrer's guarantee was indispensable. Wasn't it possible to 
obtain it, since all we had to do was transform into a public declaration what 


*! Collet's wife was English, and probably connected with the Intelligence Service. 

© Tt was the strangest psychological reflex. In Vichy times, betrayal was enough to earn you 
extraordinary prestige. Those who loyally did their duty, on the other hand, were scorned and even bullied 
by the authorities. 

° By June 14, the British were forced to agree that there were no German troops in Syria. Nevertheless, 
they continued their offensive. 


had been affirmed several times in confidential talks? 

That same day, on the afternoon of June 8, Paul Marion and I went to Rue 
de Lille to put the question to the Reich Ambassador. Marion explained to 
Abetz that if the Chancellor agreed to make a statement along these lines, it 
would have a considerable impact. Hitler saying he wanted Syria to stay in 
France, at the very moment when Churchill was attacking to take it away from 
us - this was a contrast that French propaganda could usefully employ. But it 
was important that this declaration came as quickly as possible, so that it had 
the character of a spontaneous reflex. 

I in turn insisted that, since the British had sought to justify their aggression 
by claiming that German soldiers had landed at Latakia, it would be a good 
idea for the Reich to deny this news. These tendentious rumors had only one 
aim: to confuse the spirit of the combatants and weaken their will to resist. 

Finally, I came back to my message of the previous day, in which I asked 
for a new meeting between Admiral Darlan and Chancellor Hitler« . This 
seemed more necessary than ever. Since dawn, we had been fighting the same 
enemy: England. Shouldn't we transform this de facto parallelism into a de 
jure association, and establish our relations on a broader basis, now that we 
were engaged in a common struggle? 


- Perhaps now you can understand better," I said to the Ambassador, "why I 
regretted, on my way down from the Berghof, that no concrete agreement had 
been reached between the Chancellor and the Admiral. I feared that we would 
be surprised by events. Today, the aggression I feared has been unleashed. 
Let's not miss the opportunity to bring about a Franco-German settlement to 
the British attack. There's a French proverb that says you have to strike while 
the iron is hot. Syria's resistance won't last forever...". 

The Ambassador was sincerely moved by the day's events. Without being 
able to comment on the requests we had just made, he promised to forward 
them immediately to Berlin, and to let us know as soon as he had an answer. 


O 

During this conversation, I received a telephone call from H6tel Matignon 
on Rue de Lille. Commissaire Fatou told me that the Marshal and the Admiral 
had just appointed me Secretary of State to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Council’. This promotion brought me into the ranks of the government. I now 
held part of the executive power and would attend the Council of Ministers. I 
would be able to defend my policy if it came under attack, as had been the case 
at the June 6 Council meeting. This was a major advantage at a critical time 
like the present. 


* See above, p. 148. 


Following my memorandum of May 17 «« , the Admiral had set up the 
"Negotiations Commission", of which he had entrusted me with the 
presidency. But I had found it awkward to use this body until I myself had 
ministerial rank. Now I could make it work. To this end, I asked Admiral 
Darlan to appoint an officer to assist me in the military talks. By mutual 
agreement, we chose Admiral Marzin, the former commander of the 
Richelieu, whose action had been decisive during the British attack on Dakar. 


O 

The following day, June 9, General Dentz transmitted an alarming message 
to Vichy, stressing the disproportionate nature of the forces involved. The 
British were concentrating large numbers of troops to put an end to the French 
resistance as quickly as possible. The problem of reinforcements, in men and 
arms, arose immediately, if we were to continue to resist British pressure. The 
situation was particularly critical for the navy and air force. 

Our naval forces in the Levant had been reduced to almost nothing by the 
armistice commissions. They comprised two destroyers - the Guépard and the 
Valmy - three submarines, an aviso and an oil tanker. Opposite these few 
vessels, the British had massed their entire eastern Mediterranean fleet. A 
squadron comprising several large units supported the advance of the British 
column as it moved along the coast towards Beirut. They pounded our 
formations with long-range naval guns. Despite the disproportion of forces, 
our units had boldly attacked the British battleships. A very lively engagement 
took place. Our ships had shown so much zeal that they had forced the 
vanguard of the British fleet to withdraw. But they suffered heavy losses. The 
destroyer Guépard had been hit by a shell and the submarine Souffleur was 
missing. It was absolutely essential to find a way of sending some 
reinforcements to Beirut. 

The aviation situation was no less serious. All our pilots had to contend 
with the R.A.F.'s Curtiss, armed with machine guns and flying at 500 km, 
were old Potezes dating from 1923, with speeds of no more than 130 km. 
Many of our planes had been destroyed on the ground. Others had been shot 
down in unequal combat. These had to be replaced without delay. 

I therefore asked Abetz to arrange an urgent meeting with a delegate from 
1'0.K.W. At the same time, I asked Admiral Marzin to come to Paris to discuss 
these issues with the German military authorities. 


On the morning of June 10, Abetz asked me to drop by the Embassy. He 
seemed distant and preoccupied, as he usually did when he had to pass on bad 


®° The decree appeared in L'Officiel the following day, June 9. 
% See above, p. 106-110. 


news. He told me that, for the time being, the Chancellor did not wish to make 
any official declaration concerning French sovereignty over Syria, as he did 
not wish to create complications with Italy. The question of another Hitler- 
Darlan meeting had also been dismissed as superfluous. The foundations of 
Franco-German policy had been sufficiently clarified at Berchtesgaden. Now, 
the Fihrer's full attention was required elsewhere. 

This attitude left me deeply perplexed. I asked Abetz if we could at least 
make public the statement the Chancellor had made to Admiral Darlan on 
May 11. He advised me to wait for the arrival of General Vogl, President of 
the German Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden. He was expected in Paris at 
any moment. Abetz hoped to be able to bring us together in the course of the 
afternoon. 

In accordance with the Ambassador's forecasts, the planned conference 
took place at 3pm on the Rue de Lille. I was accompanied by Admiral Marzin 
and Guerard, who had arrived from Beirut that very morning. Admiral Marzin 
was assisted by Commandant Bisson, representing the Air Ministry, and 
Commandant Glein, representing the War Ministry. On the German side, in 
addition to Ambassador Abetz, were General Vogl, Colonel B6hme, who had 
taken part in drafting the Paris Protocols, Major Crome, and several officials 
from the Majestic. 

I thought General Vogl had come to Paris to discuss with us the situation 
created by British aggression. I was mistaken. From the outset, the President 
of the German Armistice Commission declared that the object of his mission 
was the immediate execution of the Bizerte protocol. Admiral Marzin and I 
were stunned by these words. I replied vigorously that the British attack on 
Syria had created an entirely new state of affairs, that Protocol No. II would be 
discussed later, and that one problem, for the moment, dominated all others: 
helping our soldiers who were fighting against a better-equipped and 
numerically superior enemy. 

Disconcerted by this unexpected outburst, General Vogl retreated and 
asked me to explain to him the views of the French High Command. The 
aviation issue being the most urgent, I handed over to Commandant Bisson. 

He took stock of the situation. On May 15, 1941, the French air force in the 
Levant comprised some 100 aircraft, a third of which were obsolete models. 
Nearly half of these aircraft had been destroyed in the first days of combat. 
The inadequacy of spare equipment, the lack of specialized personnel 
(mechanics and ground crews) and the precarious state of the airfields, 
constantly subjected to English bombardment, further weakened our air 
defense. In addition, fuel stocks had been seriously depleted by German 
aircraft. The Reich had promised to replace the fuel supplied to its squadrons, 
but Turkey was having difficulty letting it through. 

It was impossible to send 500 reinforcement aircraft to Syria at once. The 
state of the air bases didn't allow it. But we could replace aircraft as and when 


they were destroyed, so that we would always have 100 to 150 aircraft in 
flying condition. 

These machines had to be kept ready in advance, so that they could be 
dispatched as and when required. It was therefore essential to be able to 
destock and assemble without delay the few recent-model machines we had in 
France’. Judging by the results of the first batches, these would be quickly 
absorbed. The aircraft destroyed would then have to be replaced not by 
destocking, but by manufacturing. Our aeronautical industry had just signed 
an agreement with the Luftwaffe under which we were entitled to | aircraft for 
every 4 supplied to the Reich. We asked for this ratio to be changed to our 
advantage, and for French aircraft to be given priority for the duration of 
hostilities in Syria. 

Admiral Marzin then turned to the Navy's needs. During the previous day's 
engagement, our two destroyers, the Guépard and Valmy, had used up more 
than half their ammunition. They had to be urgently replenished by sending a 
new destroyer to Beirut. This ship was to be launched very secretly, so as not 
to alert the British. The Admiral also requested authorization to destock 40 25 
mm machine guns, with the corresponding ammunition, to improve the 
D.C.A. of our ships. 

Finally, Major Glein reported, on behalf of the Army, that a note had been 
sent to Wiesbaden the previous evening, requesting authorization to send 
several reinforcement battalions to Syria. These troops were to travel to 
Salonika (by rail, via Germany) and from there embark for Latakia. However, 
the route off Cyprus was extremely dangerous. The War Ministry wanted to 
know whether the German air force would be able to protect the convoys. 

General Vogl replied that he fully understood our situation and that our 
wishes seemed reasonable and well-founded. But he gave a dilatory answer to 
each of our questions, asking sometimes for written confirmation, sometimes 
for the matter to be referred to the Italian Commission in Turin. General Vogl 
assured us that the German military authorities would do everything in their 
power to facilitate 


1. In particular, a group of Morane 406s, a group of Potez 631s and a group of Léo 45s. OUr task. But 
he refused to allow us to destock a single aircraft or move a single ship without 
our prior authorization. 

The disadvantage of this system was twofold: firstly, it wasted precious 
time and nullified our plan to replace our aircraft as they were destroyed. 
Secondly, it obliged requests to follow a long administrative chain, which 
seriously compromised the secrecy of negotiations. Most of our departments 
were riddled with Gaullist agents who immediately informed the British 


authorities” . Hence the considerable risks to which this procedure exposed 
our planes and ships. 

Having refused to relax any of the existing controls, General Vogl returned 
to the problem of Bizerte. Clearly, the German High Command was no longer 
interested in Syria, now that operations in Iraq had been wound up. 

Not knowing whether this attitude was premeditated or the result of a 
simple lack of information, I asked Guérard, who had just returned that 
morning from Beirut, to explain to General Vogl the events he had just 
witnessed. 

Guérard then gave us a moving account of his mission. He described the 
inadequacy of our manpower, the weakness of our armaments, the indigence 
of our navy and air force, compared to the powerful means at our adversary's 
disposal. If there had been no dissent among the troops, it was because he and 
Rahn, in agreement with General Dentz, had toured the main garrisons to 
explain to the officers the exceptional role they were to play. Syria could be 
attacked any day now by England. It would have to defend itself without 
backsliding, even though it was isolated and it would be difficult to send 
reinforcements. That's why the French government demanded total self- 
sacrifice from every combatant. By sacrificing themselves, our regiments 
were not only bringing us the hope of retaining Syria after the war. They 
would help pull France out of the abyss into which it had fallen. Their 
resistance would enable the Marshal to place our relations with the Reich on a 
new footing. Did we need a specific example? The French government was 
currently negotiating the return of the two departments of Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais. The heroism of the soldiers of the Levant would be a decisive factor in 
the success of the negotiations. 

This last argument had made a deep impression on General Janne-Keyn, 
who commanded our air force, and also on a large number of officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, as our regiments in Syria were mostly 
made up of natives of these departments. They understood that in fighting for 
Beirut and Damascus, they were not just defending a few acres of sand: they 
were ensuring the return of their villages and towns to France. That's why they 
had closed ranks when the British offensive began. They had decided to fight 
to the last man, believing that the blood they would spill would allow their 
homeland to rise and be reborn. One against ten, one against twenty, the front 
had held. And it would hold again - beyond all hope. 

But Guérard had returned to France to learn that the negotiations had made 
no progress. The concessions promised on May 6 were still under discussion. 
No solution had been found for the northern departments. We had not even 
obtained a declaration from the Fithrer that we would maintain our 
sovereignty over Syria. So he was afraid of the responsibilities he had taken 


°7 We saw this at the time of the Paris Protocols, whose almost verbatim content was broadcast by 
London radio a few days after they were signed. 


on. Men might die, simply for believing him... 

Guérard had tears in his eyes as he finished his story. I knew how emotional 
he was and tried to calm him down. But I myself was overwhelmed by what I 
had just heard. So I lost patience when General Vogl, apparently unmoved by 
what we had just told him, returned a third time to the Bizerte problem. I told 
him straight out that I refused to discuss the matter at the moment. 

No doubt I was in contradiction with myself, since I considered granting the 
Wehrmacht transit via Bizerte a legitimate response to the British aggression 
on Syria, and supporting Rommel's offensive against Egypt as a means of 
relieving General Dentz's defense, by forcing the British to spread their forces 
too thinly. But the Germans' stubborn pursuit of their own interests, with no 
regard for the dangers they were plunging us into, had finally exasperated me. 

And I was probably right to let them know it, for after a few relatively sharp 
exchanges of arms, General Vogl gave up talking about Bizerte, and the 
conversation continued in a more relaxed atmosphere. In spite of everything, I 
wanted to avoid a breakdown in negotiations which could have had 
unfortunate consequences, as we needed German help to protect our convoys 
and transport our reinforcements, so I told the general that it was not my 
intention to contest the principle of the second protocol, but simply to 
postpone the negotiations. 
its execution at a later date. Eventually, we agreed on a compromise formula. 

Protocol No. I] provided for the transport of German equipment by ship 
from Toulon to Bizerte, and by rail from Bizerte to Gabés. A final section was 
to be completed, by truck, between Gabés and the Tripolitan border. This 
point had not been discussed at the Paris conference. We agreed to 
immediately study the question of road transport from Gabés to the border, so 
as to be able to proceed with the immediate execution of the protocol, as soon 
as the date had been set by mutual agreement. This arrangement was the 
subject of an exchange of letters between General Vogl and myself® . 

As I was leaving, I asked the Chairman of the Armistice Commission if it 
wouldn't be possible to have German planes bomb the British fleet cruising off 
Beirut, as well as the port of Haifa which served as its base. This would be a 
great relief to our troops fighting along the coast. General Vogl promised to 
pass on this request to 1'0.K.W., and left us wishing our weapons every 
success. 

We returned, distraught, to the Hotel Matignon. I'll always see Admiral 
Marzin, rolling his big, round head with questions he couldn't answer. Why 
did the Germans refuse to declare our rights over Syria, when such a 
declaration would have considerably increased the fighting spirit of our 
soldiers? Why did they rigidly maintain the armistice regime, when we were 


* Letter from General Vogl to Mr. Benoist-Méchin - June 17; reply from Mr. Benoist-Méchin to General 
Vogl, June 18, 1941. 


fighting the same enemy they were? Why did they force us to fight under 
control, when these measures paralyzed us, physically and morally? And why 
were they hampering our means of defense, when all the losses we were 
inflicting on the British were making the Wehrmacht's efforts that much 
easier? All this seemed illogical and inexplicable to our officers. I confess that 
I didn't understand it any more than they did. 


O 


Yet Guerard was right: the front was holding out beyond all hope. General 
Huntziger had said that the troops in the Levant would not be able to hold out 
for more than four or five days. Yet on the 13th, seven days after the start of 
hostilities, Saida was cleared by a lightning counter-attack from the coastal 
column. This bold maneuver had been facilitated by the action of German 
planes from Crete, which had bombarded the British fleet and forced its 
withdrawal. Unfortunately, the ground gained was lost again on the 15th, 
despite magnificent resistance from the 7" Colonial. The English had brought 
in fresh regiments of Australians, while our troops, in line for eight days, 
could not be relieved. However, undeterred by the disproportion of forces, our 
formations of cavalry, tanks, riflemen and legionnaires launched a powerful 
counter-offensive on Cheik-Meskine, Kuneitra, Merdjayoum and Djezjine the 
following day, pushing the British troops back to their starting line. 

In the northern sector, the British troops marching on Homs had come up 
against the Palmyra garrison, made up of a Legion company, a few meharists, 
a handful of airmen and a few sappers, armed with infantry mortars and a few 
80 mm mountain guns - 300 soldiers in all, which the bombardment would 
soon reduce to 120. Entrenched in the Temple of Baal under the command of 
Battalion Chief Ghérardi, these troops alone held off more than 3,000 British 
soldiers, and had been holding back the enemy advance for ten days. 

Everywhere, the British seemed to be trampling on the ground. The story of 
the resistance at Kuneitra and Palmyra had spread among our battalions, firing 
the imagination of our fighters and increasing their ardour tenfold. 

The main problem was that of reinforcements. If General Dentz had had a 
fresh division, with the corresponding ammunition, he would have been in 
control of the situation and could have driven the British back into Palestine. 
But how to get the necessary forces to him? No doubt the Wiesbaden 
Armistice Commission had granted transit through Germany to the battalions 
we wanted to send to Salonika. But even if they did reach their destination, 
wouldn't they arrive too late? 

General Dentz's calls for help began to multiply. The British fleet had 
reappeared in front of Beirut and bombed the city for the second time, causing 
casualties among the civilian population. The Commander-in-Chief urged 
further intervention by the German air force. He also stressed the wear and 


tear on his resources. The shortage of men, ammunition and fuel threatened to 
weaken resistance. Our squadrons were paralyzed by fuel shortages. The fuel 
promised to us by the Reich had still not arrived, so our safety stocks were 
falling dangerously low. 

In response to the High Commissioner's urgent messages, I intervened 
several times with Abetz, asking him to renew his representations to the 
Turkish government. He assured me that he was actively looking into the 
matter. For its part, the French Admiralty launched the Chevalier-Paul, one of 
our most modern and fastest destroyers, heavily laden with troops, equipment 
and ammunition. On June 13, this vessel left Toulon, bound for the Levant. On 
the 16th, she was torpedoed by a British submarine off the Syrian coast, 60 
miles from Beirut. She sank, flag high, to the strains of the Marseillaise, sung 
by the entire crew on deck. Two days later, a second vessel, the Théophile- 
Gautier, spotted by British aircraft from the Cyprus base, suffered a similar 
fate off Adalia. Its crew had been taken in and interned by the Turks. Clearly, 
the British blockade was insurmountable. Syria was like a besieged citadel. 
We had to break the stranglehold at all costs if we were to allow our soldiers to 
continue fighting. 


O 

On Friday June 20, I went to Vichy to attend the Council of Ministers for 
the first time. I thought that France's provisional capital was experiencing 
feverish times, and following the efforts of our troops with a sense of anguish 
and admiration. Not so. Vichy went on with its usual routine, seemingly 
unconcerned by events in the Levant. 

The Council met in the small office adjacent to the Salon du Maréchal. I 
thought I was dreaming when I read the agenda. There was only mention of 
trivial matters, such as the recovery of old barrels for the next grape harvest, 
and whether the Marechal's personal guard should be attached to the 
gendarmerie or the state police. Not a single reference was made to Syria and, 
even more surprisingly, no one seemed to be surprised by this oversight. It 
was as if the aggression to which our Levant mandate had just fallen victim 
was a shameful subject best left unsaid. 

How could the ministers and secretaries of state not understand the 
significance of the struggle being waged by our soldiers? How could they not 
sense that the new regime was in the process of receiving its letters of nobility 
from them? The indifference of Vichy circles was far more culpable than that 
of the German military. Wasn't Syria a fragment of our Empire, and weren't 
those who defended it our compatriots? Even General Bergeret» , who had just 
returned from an aerial inspection of Aleppo and Beirut, felt no need to tell us 
what he had seen there. As I wondered, he ended up saying a few words to 
complain about some air officer who had "failed in his duties" by not coming 


® Secretary of State for Air in the Darlan government (N.d.E.). 


to greet him on the Athens airfield... 

My heart sank as I thought of our soldiers valiantly bearing the brunt of the 
English attacks. For the first time, I saw how insignificant and mediocre most 
of those who governed us were. The men who shed their blood in the defiles of 
Lebanon or in the ruins of Palmyra were not only superior to them in courage, 
but also in their sense of French greatness. In dying, our fighters proved that 
they still believed in something, if only in the value of the sacrifice they had 
made. Whereas in Vichy, belief in anything was the hallmark of a naive, 
chimerical spirit. The disillusioned skepticism that was rampant everywhere 
had finally won over the most solid heads. These were not the kind of men 
who rebuild a nation. 

Certainly, silence seemed preferable to the grand patriotic tirades and 
hypocritical pathos of parliamentary assemblies. Our soldiers were doing their 
job, bravely, but simply. They demanded neither praise nor hyperbolic 
speeches. But if it was their duty to fight, it was our duty to provide them with 
the means to do so, and if, despite our efforts, the fate of the arms went against 
them, to draw every possible political benefit from their resistance. 

But far from thinking about it, Vichy military circles seemed, on the 
contrary, to want them to surrender. "Why delude ourselves? they seemed to 
be saying. We all know that reinforcements will never arrive. The Army of the 
Levant is doomed. The British are victorious, that's the way things are. Any 
effort to resupply our troops will only serve to prolong useless resistance. 
Why persist? What's happening has already been written: you'd have to be 
mad to oppose England...". The whole thing smacked of treason. 

Fortunately, I wasn't the only one who felt this way. Scandalized by the fact 
that the Council parted without the Syrian question being raised, Frangois 
Lehideux insisted that the Minister of War at least give us some information 
on the situation. 

General Huntziger then took the floor. Like the Marshal, he was 
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more moved than he wanted to show, but unwittingly suffering the "fatalism" 
of those around him. He explained that reinforcement battalions were about to 
be sent to Salonika. But it was unclear how they would reach Syria. 
Transporting them by sea would have meant exposing them to certain death. 
The tragic experience of Chevalier-Paul and Théophile-Gautier was not to be 
repeated. The only way for them to reach their destination was by rail through 
Turkey. But it was unlikely that the Turks would consent to the passage of our 
troops. They were already opposed to the transit of German petrol, so careful 
were they not to compromise their neutrality. The British were exerting 
constant pressure on them. The Turks had even massed forces on the northern 
frontier of our Mandate. Perhaps they intended, at the right moment, to invade 
Djezireh, which they had coveted for a long time, and to repeat in Syria the 
coup pulled off by the Russian army in Poland? 

To make matters worse, our ambassador in Ankara, Jules Henry, had just 
died suddenly, and a whole section of the diplomatic and consular staff had 
gone over to dissent. There had been no time to appoint a new ambassador, so 
at this crucial moment, France was represented in Turkey only by a kindly but 
ineffectual chargé d'affaires, who had been in Ankara for too short a time to 
have much credibility in official circles. A paradoxical situation: when we 
needed to make an urgent approach to the Turkish government, we had to turn 
to Mr. von Papen, the Reich ambassador” ! He had already intervened on our 
behalf on several occasions, and quite willingly” . But we could not decently 
call on him for a matter as delicate as the passage of our troops, where the 
sovereignty of France was directly involved. General Huntziger's outlook for 
the future was therefore gloomy. 

But if the Minister of War was giving in to pessimism, I was not inclined to 
resign myself so easily. So I asked the Marshal to explain how I saw the 
situation. 

- As long as our soldiers in the Levant are still fighting," I say, "we have no 
right to declare ourselves defeated. Of course, like everyone else, I can see the 
gravity of the situation, and I'm by no means certain that Syria can be saved. 
But even if the resistance is not 


” Since 1939, after representing the ™ “Reich in Vienna at the time of the Anschluss (Editor's note). 
” For the transit of gasoline, and to demand the release of our sailors interned at Adalia. 


victorious, its extension gives us time to negotiate with Berlin and improve 
our political relations with the Reich. We must therefore do our utmost to send 
reinforcements to Beirut and obtain the passage of our battalions through 
Turkey, since any other means is proving very difficult. 

"Our embassy in Ankara is in disarray. No one can effectively plead 
France's cause there. If a member of the French government were to go to the 
Turkish capital, bearing a personal message from the Marshal to President 
Inénti, I have every reason to believe that he would not only be received, but 
listened to attentively. I earnestly request the honor of being entrusted with 
this mission. I know Mr. von Papen personally and can count on his 
benevolent support. I am well aware that there are not ten chances in a 
hundred that our request will be granted. But even if there were only one, we'd 
have to try, if only to show our soldiers that we're doing all we can to help 
them. 

"As the success of this approach is far from certain, I suggest that we 
simultaneously ask the Germans for the loan or temporary hire of a number of 
large transport aircraft. Their recent aircraft - of which we have no equivalent 
- can carry up to 75 men per trip, fully equipped. Should the land route prove 
definitively blocked, we could still resort to the air. Luftwaffe Junkers could 
shuttle between Tunisia and Beirut, carrying with them certain units of our 
African army. As you can see, the possibilities are far from exhausted. 

After a short discussion, the project was approved. My intervention had 
awakened the Marshal's old military instincts. The cost to him was to submit 
without having used every means of resistance. It was agreed that I would go 
to Ankara as soon as possible, bearing a personal message for the President of 
the Republic. As for the request to hire transport aircraft, it was immediately 
drawn up by the Armistice Commission and forwarded to our delegation in 
Wiesbaden. 

I would have liked to set off immediately. But General Huntziger and 
General Bergeret assured me that such a long journey needed careful 
preparation. In addition, overflight authorizations had to be sought from the 
governments concerned. Even if we accelerated our preparations as much as 
possible, we couldn't think of taking off before Monday. Despite my 
impatience, I had to resign myself to this. I had no idea what sensational 
events were still to come in the next forty-eight hours. 


O 


The next day, June 21, a dispatch from General Dentz suddenly announced 
the fall of Damascus. I was at a loss to explain how it had happened, as there 
was no reason to expect it. Fortunately, our regiments had managed to 
blockade the Australian troops, and had solidly entrenched themselves on the 
outskirts of the city. 


The next day, June 22, 1941, I was awakened at dawn by a telephone call 
from the General Secretariat for Information. Marion had just learned that the 
Wehrmacht, taking the offensive on a thousand-kilometer front, had crossed 
the entire length of the Russian border. Since 2 a.m., Germany had been at war 
with the U.S.S.R. A proclamation from the Fiihrer announced the news to the 
German people, and described the offensive as a crusade for the salvation of 
Europe. 

And so, the great conflict, the only one that was inevitably part of the fabric 
of the 7°hcenury, had broken out, opening a new chapter in the history of war and 
relegating the preliminary operations that had taken place in the West to the 
background. The great Hitler-Stalin duel was now underway. 

The Chancellor had decided to stake his reputation, his Empire and the fate 
of the continent on a single card. The balance of power had been altered. In 
spite of myself, I thought back to M. de Ribbentrop's assertion that the 
Russian campaign would be a three-week affair. More than ever, I wished he 
were right. But I couldn't share his optimism. One thing in particular seemed 
contradictory. On the one hand, the Reich Foreign Minister seemed to regard 
Russian power as negligible. On the other hand, the Chancellor's speech 
asserted that he had decided to enter the USSR because Stalin was massing 
disturbing forces on the Reich's border, and was preparing to attack. Which of 
these two theses was true? 

Another fact made me feel uneasy. How was it that Hitler, who had always 
endeavored not to fight on two fronts, was now creating this dreaded second 
front with his own hands? Why hadn't he dealt with the problems of the West 
before launching his Eastern offensive? Wasn't it imprudent to plunge into the 
Russian steppe with an undefeated England at his back, and a France 
increasingly docile to English propaganda? Only time will tell... 

That same evening, Jean Lombard, the head of my cabinet, returned from 
Paris, where he had taken a copy of the request for transport aircraft to Abetz. 
At the same time, he had informed him of our imminent departure for Ankara, 
and asked him to inform M. von Papen. 

Lombard found the Embassy in a state of euphoria. The news of the 
offensive against Russia was unleashing a wave of enthusiasm. 

- A la bonne heure," said Abetz on hearing of my departure. Here's an act 
that will certainly advance my business. When does Benoist-Mechin expect to 
arrive in Ankara? 

- "Tuesday or Wednesday, no doubt," replied Lombard. 

- "Meaning June 25?" 

Lombard confirmed the date. 

- It's perfect timing," declared Abetz. Your arrival in Ankara will coincide 
with the entry of the Wehrmacht into Odessa. This is sure to impress the 
Turks, and make the negotiations that much easier." 

I could see that Abetz shared his minister's optimism. 


CHAPTER XIII 


My mission in the Levant 


1. Athens-Aleppo 
June 23-26, 1941 
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The plane taking me to Turkey took off from the Vichy-Rhue aerodrome at 6 
a.m. on Monday June 23. It was a twin-engine Lockhead, with a cruising 
speed of 435 km, driven by chief-pilot Durmon, well known for his many 
crossings of the South Atlantic. I was accompanied by Jean Lombard, and 
by Major Dufour, from the army staff, whom General Huntziger had 
appointed as my technical assistant. The crew also included a mechanic and 
a wireless operator. 

As the plane headed south-east, I thought about the various aspects of the 
negotiation I was about to undertake. These were: 


A. To obtain from the Ai kara government the right of passage for our 
reinforcement troops through Turkey. 


B. — Speed up the transit of gasoline trains on the same route. 


C. To sound out the Turks on their attitude towards Syria and 
France, and prevent military action against our Levant mandate. 


D. To consolidate the Marshal's prestige in Turkey, undermined by 
the defection of Gaullist elements from the Embassy. 


E. To obtain from the Turkish government the retrocession of some 
of the weapons we had delivered to them in early 1940. 


The first four points speak for themselves. The last, on the other hand, 
deserves a few words of explanation. 

At the start of the war, in the autumn of 1939, a French army had been 
formed in Syria under the command of Weygand. Its aim was to exert pressure 
on Turkey to bring it over to our side, so that we could then launch an 
offensive against the Reich through Anatolia and the Balkans” . 

To facilitate the execution of these projects, a Franco-Anglo-Turkish 
friendship treaty had been concluded between the three governments. 
Although this agreement favored British interests at least as much as our own, 
it was France - and France alone, as the Maurrassian formula puts it - that bore 
the brunt of the operation. We had ceded to the Turks the Sandjak of 
Alexandrette, along with the two towns of Antioch and Iskanderun, and 
weapons worth a total of 600 million francs. These included aircraft, bombs, 
light and heavy artillery, several hundred machine guns, various types of 
ammunition and a few tanks. 

After the armistice, the French government demanded payment of this debt 
from Ankara. But the Turks declared that the sum demanded by the French 
government was too high. They appointed a commission to review the 
contracts and finally offered to pay 128 million . The French government 
protested, and everyone stuck to their guns. As the Turks had refused to pay 
for the weapons, we could legally consider that they still belonged to us. But it 
was to be expected that the Ottoman general staff would not relinquish them 
without compensation. If the Turkish government agreed to give us back 
certain categories of weapons we particularly needed - notably aircraft bombs 
and tanks - Admiral Darlan was prepared to reduce the total debt to 450 
million and offer other weapons in exchange, such as a submarine to reinforce 
the defense of the Straits. 


” Tt was pretty much a repeat of Franchet d'Esperey's 1918 campaign. 

® The difference was all the greater because the franc had depreciated considerably in the meantime. 

1. The Turkish government had just bought several submarines from England and placed a second order 
with British shipyards, suggesting that it needed them. 


O 


Around Ipm, our plane landed in Eleusis. The weather was scorching hot. I 
was surprised to see Greece as a plain drowned in russet steam and strewn with 
the charred carcasses of British and German aircraft. Eleusis was no longer 
reminiscent of the famous sanctuary of antiquity. High grey pyramids, neither 
altars nor funerary monuments, but heaps of torpedoes, could be made out in 
between the clouds of dust that hung low to the ground. In the midst of this 
nebulous landscape, teams of German airmen came and went. Dressed only in 
briefs and sandals, they worked like lemurs around the bombing planes. 

We had hoped to obtain permission from Athens to fly over Turkish 
territory, but this had not reached Vichy in time. But as this had not yet 
arrived, we had to postpone our departure until the following day. 

I took advantage of this afternoon of forced leisure to visit the Acropolis, in 
the company of Lombard and a young archaeologist from the French school in 
Athens. The pearl-gray sky was constantly criss-crossed by squadrons of 
German bombers. On the highest terrace of the Erechteion, the red flag with 
the swastika was flying. The sacred precincts were invaded by groups of 
Alpine infantry visiting the Parthenon, led by non-commissioned officers. At 
the entrance to the Propylaea, the German High Command had posted this 
sign: 


"Wehrmacht officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers: 

"This temple is one of mankind's most sacred sanctuaries. Take care 
not only not to defile it, but to enter it with the decorum demanded by 
such an august place." 


All of which made for a picture all the more peculiar in that the tall, blond 
"barbarians" wandering in respectful silence among the ruins of the temple 
seemed closer to the ancient Dorian race that had erected it than the Levantine 
peat swarming the city's lower districts. 


The next day, June 24, the overflight authorization had still not arrived. I 
began to wonder whether this silence masked a refusal on the part of the 
Turkish government, and whether our trip would end in Athens. Fearing the 
worst, I decided to take advantage of my presence in Greece to find out the 
status of the rotation of French aircraft that Colonel Pelletier d'Oisy had been 
asked to organize between Salonika and Aleppo. While Lombard went to pick 
him up with Durmon in Salonika, I walked around town, waiting for them to 
return. It was then that I saw, for the first time, some young French officers in 


uniform, walking through the streets of Athens, among the German and Italian 
troops. They caused quite a stir among the native population, and clearly 
enjoyed a real "love factor", being neither invaders nor occupiers. They were 
the cadres of our first reinforcement battalions who had just arrived in 
Salonika via Germany and Yugoslavia. They didn't know who I was. And I 
watched them go by with a touching curiosity, knowing that the continuation 
of their journey depended in large part on the outcome of my negotiations. 

In the afternoon, Lombard returned with Pelletier d'Oisy. Although he was 
ill - an attack of malaria contracted in the colonies - he was brimming with 
good humor and energy. In a few words, he described the situation to me: the 
first echelon of our ground troops had arrived in Salonika. Two torpedo boats 
were waiting for them, under pressure, ready to transport them to Syria. Their 
departure had been postponed to await the outcome of my representations. 
Depending on the outcome, they would either head for Smyrna or Latakia. The 
morale of the units was excellent. The officers were young and enthusiastic. 
They had been warmly welcomed throughout their crossing of Germany. 

The air problem gave him more cause for concern. Our equipment was 
worn and outdated. A third of the Amyots sent from France had broken down, 
or failed to reach Eleusis. The organization of the noria between Eleusis and 
Aleppo was going badly. Pivolo grumbled at the Vichy authorities, who 
seemed to go out of their way to send him spoiled aircraft. Despite this, he was 
determined to put things right. He was one of those men who are never put off 
by difficulties or frustrations, and who compensate for the mistakes and 
apathy of the offices with a wealth of willpower, ingenuity and courage. We 
held a conference with Commandant Lahalle, the military attaché, and the Air- 
France representative, to work out certain details. In the evening, Pelletier 
d'Oisy, who couldn't stand still, left for Salonika aboard a reconnaissance 
plane. 


O 

On Wednesday June 25, the overflight authorization had still not arrived. 
What was I to do? Return to Vichy without having accomplished my mission? 
I couldn't bring myself to do it. I decided to wait until noon, then set off for 
Aleppo. Here, all telephone links were cut. In Aleppo, I could at least 
communicate with Beirut and Ankara. If necessary, I could even contact the 
Admiralty in Vichy by T.S.F. 

In accordance with this plan, we left Eleusis in the early afternoon. The 
wind had changed, and the sky was wonderfully clear. After circling over 
Athens, the Lockheed headed east towards the Gulf of Salamis. There, we 
were treated to an impressive sight: for several hundred kilometers, the sea 
was bordered by a black, tarry fringe, some ten meters wide. This was the fuel 
oil spilled by all the British ships sunk during the German advance on Piraeus 
and Corinth. Spread out on the surface of the sea, this oil had been carried back 


along the coast by the movement of the waves. The boats had sunk more than 
two months earlier. Yet this funereal zone still bore witness to the slaughter, 
and encircled the outline of the Hellenic shores with a broad border of 
mourning. 

But everything beyond this blackish fringe was bathed in absolute blue. 
Soon the coast of Europe disappeared to the west, and the Aegean Sea 
stretched out before us as far as the eye could see. The dial on the indicator 
showed 435 km, but despite the aircraft's speed, we felt as if we were standing 
still, at the center of an azure sphere. 

From far and wide, where space took on the more intense hue of sapphire, 
we could see a light vapour germinating and hatching at the bottom of the 
abyss of light, rising up to meet us. It crystallized, taking shape and contour: it 
was an island whose marble reefs had the sweetness of milk. Andros, Paros, 
Naxos, Astropalea - all the Cyclades passed one after the other below us, 
suspended in the half-air, half-liquid abyss that surrounded us on all sides. One 
by one, we watched them disappear over the horizon, dissolving into space 
like a string of pearls. Born of azure, they returned to azure, as to the primary 
element that had given them birth. 

After two and a half hours in the air, the sky took on a more mauve hue and 
a long golden bar stretched across the horizon, warning us that we were 
approaching the Asian shore. Durmon raised the aircraft to six thousand 
meters, for we had reached the dangerous point of our cruise. After skirting the 
jagged coastline of Anatolia, we entered the sea corridor that separates the 
Taurus from the island of Cyprus. The latter soon appeared to our right, with 
its rugged mountains and rocky spur jutting out into the virgin foam like a 
silver swordfish. 

Offshore, a thin white trail streaked the surface of the sea: the wake of an 
English cruiser on its way to Famagusta. Had it seen us? Probably not. We 
continued our journey unhindered, arriving around 7 p.m. in sight of the 
Syrian coast, at the level of the Gulf of Alexandrette. There, the plane turned 
south, flew over Antioch, joined the Orontes valley, and resumed its original 
course towards the East. 

As the sun declined over the horizon, the landscape changed by the minute. 
After the rough, brown massifs of Cilicia, we were now following the winding 
course of a river lined with palm groves and orchards. The Orontes, in its turn, 
disappeared into the distance. 

Then, like the promised land, the immense plain of Djezireh opened up 
before us, and from the top of our plane, we saw fields stretching as far as the 
eye could see, shot through with little mounds of gold. They were bundles of 
sheaves arranged in pyramids, drying by the millions in the sun, waiting to be 
threshed. I asked the pilot to fly a little lower. We spotted a group of peasants 
piling up the last of the bleach before dusk. They looked like tiny insects 
gathering food for their species. The harvest was coming to an end in this 


Syrian Beauce. I remembered that at the same time, a year earlier, I had been 
doing the same sacred work with my fellow captives, under the protection of 
Notre-Dame de Chartres. Leaning towards the earth, we performed the same 
gestures as those Syrian peasants who in turn repeated the immemorial 
attitudes of Chaldean, Assyrian and Hittite harvesters. 

We had just flown across Europe, ravaged by the bloody convulsions of 
war. Even in Syria, the fighting was deadly. Yet we had seen nothing of it - 
apart from the black fringe along the Aegean coast. You only had to rise a few 
thousand meters above the ground for everything to fade away before the great 
indifference of the earth. All you could see were men doing the same gestures, 
the same jobs, everywhere. 

We left the fertile plain and headed for the edge of the desert. The sun 
skimmed the horizon and its almost horizontal rays gave extraordinary relief 
to the slightest unevenness of the ground. I thought that no landscape would 
ever surpass those we had just seen. I was wrong. For the one that now awaited 
us was of such magnificence that it eclipsed all those that had come before. 

Under the golden, opalescent sky, the plain suddenly seemed to burst into 
flames. As if a fabulous conflagration had spread from near to far, we could 
see nothing but an immense blaze at our feet. It was as if we were flying over a 
crimson velvet carpet or a gigantic slab of marble, its surface streaked with 
white and crimson veins. An infinite number of hues, from salmon to garnet, 
ochre and carmine, scarlet and raspberry, vied with each other in cheerfulness 
and suavity. All bathed in a diaphanous atmosphere of immaterial sweetness. I 
hadn't even touched Asia yet, and I was already intoxicated. 

As I leaned against the cabin window, I saw a grey trail across the desert, 
heading east towards the Euphrates. It was one of the runways leading into 
Iraq. The shadow of our plane projected onto the ground, glided like a ghost 
parallel to this sandy path. 

Then I remembered a scene I'd never thought about before: another twilight; 
a vast porphyry table; a map of Syria; and the shadow of my finger following 
on the map the track I was flying over at the moment. 


It was almost dark when we landed in Aleppo. We were immediately caught 
up in the war and its problems. 

A few air force officers came to welcome us to the field. We had to land a 
long way from the hangars, as the airfield was being ploughed by British 
torpedoes. That very morning, a squadron of British bombers had dropped 
several strings of bombs, causing material damage and a few casualties. The 
officers, most of them young, were eagerly awaiting reinforcements. They 
were eager to avenge their comrades. But they seemed embarrassed to say so, 
as if it were a reprehensible sentiment. 


At first, I put their reserve down to shyness. Wanting to give them 
confidence, I addressed a few words to them. I began by congratulating them 
on their excellent morale and telling them that the Marshal fully appreciated 
their courage. Then I told them about Pelletier d'Oisy's work in Athens, and 
promised that every effort would be made to send them spare equipment. 

As I spoke, I could see the young officers gazing at me in astonishment, 
their eyes shining. At last the ice was broken, and one of them said to me with 
charming brusqueness: 

- We'd like nothing better than to believe you. But here, we're far from 
everything, and we don't really know what's going on in France. Do we really 
want to fight to the bitter end? 

- Of course," I replied. Haven't you read the Marshal's agenda? 

- "Obviously, but... 

- "But what?" I asked in turn, intrigued by their questions. 

At my insistence, a young lieutenant decided to explain to me what was 
troubling his comrades. During the inspection tour he had made a week earlier, 
General Bergeret, Minister of the Air Force, had implied that their ardor 
served only to prolong a hopeless situation. No doubt the Marshal had given 
orders that he, Bergeret, could not contradict. But Air Force officers had to 
know that the Marshal was not free. He had to take the occupying forces into 
account, and his hand had been forced. As a result, his agenda did not reflect 
his innermost convictions. 

This revelation cut both arms and legs off our airmen. They were eager to 
fight, since they had been attacked. But General Bergeret's innuendo had sown 
doubt in their minds, and they were now wondering where their duty lay. 

I told them they should listen to their instincts rather than rely on distorted 
conversations. I added that they must have misunderstood General Bergeret's 
thinking, not wanting them to guess how divided the government was. But 
deep down inside, I felt very angry. No sooner had I set foot on the ground 
than I was back to the equivocations and intrigues of Vichy. It had only taken 
the passage of one minister to upset the morale of our fighting men. I now 
understood why General Bergeret had been so terse at the last Council meeting 
about his trip. 

Wanting to telephone the high commissioner and our embassy in Ankara, I 
took myself to the headquarters of the military command. There I was 
received by General Rottier, who insisted on giving me a detailed account of 
events. The General certainly had the best intentions in the world, but he 
seemed to me to be totally lacking in energy. Physically and morally, he 
seemed exhausted. I doubted he would be in a position to galvanize his troops 
if the British ever advanced as far as Aleppo. 

He told me at length about the resistance in Palmyra, where a handful of 
men entrenched in the ruins continued to hold out against enemy assaults. A 
dispatch sent out at 6.25 a.m. announced that two British attacks, supported by 


heavy automatic weapons fire, had been repulsed. "Bravo Palmyra", replied 
General Dentz to the garrison commander. And it's true that this resistance in 
the middle of the desert, by a handful of men cut off from their bases, was 
something extraordinary. 

But no matter how tenacious these heroes were, we could have no illusions 
about the outcome of the battle. I sensed that our defences were gradually 
crumbling. All we could offer the enemy was a thin curtain of troops. A 
battalion here, a company there, a single squad elsewhere, held the enemy at 
bay by a miracle of will. It was tragic to think that it would have taken so little 
to turn the tide. What our men suffered most from was lack of rest. But we 
didn't have enough troops to relieve them. If our army in the Levant were to be 
defeated, it would be less by a decision of arms than by fatigue and wear and 
tear. 

General Rottier had reached the end of his account when General de 
Verdillac, who had just taken command of the northern sector, was 
announced. At first I thought I was mistaken, for I had met a general of the 
same name at K6nigstein, when I was looking after prisoners in Berlin. When 
I saw him enter, I immediately recognized him. It was him. Then I 
remembered that he had been released by his camp doctor. I asked the General 
about his health. He replied that he was doing wonderfully well. I 
congratulated him on his speedy recovery. He then told me that he had never 
been ill, but had been putting on an act to get himself discharged. 

That the General had seen fit to use this subterfuge to regain his freedom 
was his business. I had to see "honor" dictate such strange behaviors to people 
during this armistice, that I took it upon myself not to be surprised by 
anything. But the fact that the Vichy War Ministry had entrusted part of 
Syria's defense to a general whom the Germans must necessarily have 
regarded as a physically incapable man, or as a malingerer, seemed to me a 
serious error, as it would do nothing to increase the confidence of the 1'0.K.W. 
The Vichy services lived and breathed nothing but fraud and trickery. They 
were beginning to inspire a sort of disgust in me. 

However, these "resourceful" general officers had let their telephone line 
with Beirut be cut and had not been able to get it re-established, so, unable to 
obtain the communications I wanted, I was obliged to go into town to 
telephone General Dentz. 

Aleppo was swarming with Lebanese refugees. The hotel was packed. After 
waiting for half an hour, I finally managed to speak to our chargé d'affaires in 
Ankara. Mr. Outrey told me that overflight authorization had been granted by 
the Turkish government more than 48 hours earlier, and that people in Ankara 
were worried that I wouldn't arrive. There were rumors that our plane had been 
shot down in the Aegean Sea. I explained to our chargé d'affaires that the 
permission in question had not reached me in Athens, where I had been 
waiting for two days, and asked him to inform the Turkish Minister of Foreign 


Affairs that I would be arriving the following afternoon. 

I then contacted the High Commissioner. After confirming what Mr. Outrey 
had just told me, General Dentz asked me to come to Beirut, as he wanted to 
discuss various matters with me. Despite my strong desire to see him, I told 
him it was impossible. I was already forty-eight hours behind schedule and 
was anxious to get to Ankara. 

General Dentz accepted my arguments. 

- You're right," he said, "everything is controlled by the problem of 
reinforcements. If I only had one or two fresh divisions, I could drive the 
British back to Palestine. Have you been briefed on what's happening in 
Palmyra?" 

I told him yes, and expressed my admiration for the garrison's resistance. 

- But tell me," I added, "do you think it's appropriate to entrust a command 
as important as that of the northern sector to General de Verdillac? 

- That's just what I wanted to talk to you about," replied the High 
Commissioner. 

- Couldn't you send me an officer from your staff, in whom you have 
complete confidence, by air tomorrow morming? He could give me a verbal 
message from you, and then accompany me to Ankara. I would also like him 
to bring me a detailed report on our fuel reserves and the current state of our 
rail fleet - locomotives and wagons - both in Aleppo and Beirut." 

I had specific reasons for taking these precautions. I wanted us to be in a 
position to form the trains needed to transport our troops, so as not to allow the 
Turks to put off our request on the grounds of a shortage of rolling stock. 

General Dentz promised to do whatever was necessary. I also asked him to 
get in touch with Councillor Rahn, to tell him that I very much wanted him to 
come with me to Ankara. 

The High Commissioner informed me that Rahn was not in Beirut, but that 
he would try to reach him that evening. We agreed to call again the next 
morning. 


O 

Early on Thursday June 26, I received a telephone message from Beirut. 
The High Commissioner had succeeded in reaching Rahn. The advisor would 
fly with Captain Marchand, appointed by General Dentz to bring me the 
desired documentation and accompany me to Ankara. They would both arrive 
around noon. I had the whole morning at my disposal and decided to take 
advantage of it to visit the citadel. 

I don't think there's a building in the world that expresses the notion of 
power more eloquently. The dizzying rise of its keep and the superimposition 
of its crenellated terraces, the tangle of its staircases and the sharp profile of its 
loopholes - everything about it reflected the fierce mood of the Arab 


conquerors who built it at this strategic pivot in the Near East. Standing atop a 
man-made hill clad in an armour of huge rubble stones, this masterpiece of 
military architecture raised its granite breast towards the sun. Since the 
century, this fortress had seen so many armies and dynasties clash, witnessed 
so many triumphs and disasters, and survived the rise and fall of so many 
kingdoms and empires, that it continued to face its only remaining adversary - 
time - with a mixture of disdain, pride and indifference. Before her, one felt 
immense... or crushed. 

After crossing the postern and drawbridge, Lombard and I presented 
ourselves at the entrance to the keep. An old guard led us up through a maze of 
staircases and corridors to the central terreplein overlooking the whole 
building, from where we could look out over the town and the plain. Here was 
the accommodation of the "citadel commander". 

I was expecting to see a grizzled old retired officer under that name. To my 
surprise, I saw a young lieutenant, twenty-five years old, dressed in a khaki 
canvas jacket and shorts. Of average height, but well built, his face tanned by 
the sun, his features open and intelligent, he was the "Commandant". 

I asked him about his current situation in Aleppo. He replied that he was a 
meharist officer and had been assigned to guard the citadel a few days before 
the British offensive began. He added that his family owned a farm near 
Reims, but that he had not seen them since the outbreak of hostilities. 

This young officer from Champagne, with his fiery, serious face, standing 
guard in the former palace of the Arab emirs of Aleppo - it was one of those 
encounters that would have enchanted the imagination of a Barrés or a 
Chateaubriand. But I was too preoccupied with the present to think about 
literature. I asked the lieutenant how many men he commanded. 

- Three hundred and fifty Annamites," he replied, pointing towards the 
entrance to the compound. Here they are, just back from water duty." 

My gaze followed the direction he was pointing with his finger, and about 
eighty meters below us I saw a procession of tiny, yellowish beings slowly 
climbing the drawbridge ramp: they looked less like human beings than a 
theory of caterpillars. 

- Are they good soldiers?" I asked. 

- In Indochina maybe. Here, surely not. They've had no training. Besides, 
they have no weapons. Many have dysentery. I couldn't count on them if the 
worst came to the worst. 

- And how many Frenchmen are there with you? 

- Very few," replied the meharist, whose face darkened. An adjutant and 
two sergeants. I had a third; he was taken away yesterday. It's really not 
enough..." He said these last words with a touch of melancholy. 

The lieutenant's answer gripped my heart. What was he still defending at the 
top of his citadel? Nothing, or almost nothing. This heir to the Frankish barons 


who had bent the country to their domineering will, now represented no more 
than a failing minority, and to enable him to complete his task, he'd had to be 
surrounded by men of a race other than his own. I glanced again at the front 
door. The first Annamite riflemen had just passed through. I shuddered as I 
followed the slow ascent of the yellow men. 

This young lieutenant of méharistes, whom copy-hungry journalists would 
gladly have presented to us as a descendant of the Crusaders, was in reality no 
longer the defender of the West, but a powerless witness to its decadence and 
ruin. The political system on which he relied was no more than a cracked 
edifice, full of gaps and cracks, through which enemies far more formidable 
than those he faced head-on were infiltrating behind his back. That's why 
today he was commanding only yellow men, whose fighting ability was 
virtually nil. Surrounded on all sides by mounting perils, he himself couldn't 
understand what had happened to him. 

The truth, which could not be seen clearly through the mists of the Quai 
d'Orsay, but which appeared with the clarity of evidence from the top of this 
fortress facing the East, the truth lay in these words: We had stood guard on 
the Rhine for too long to be able to stand guard again on the Orontes. The dual 
role of policeman of Europe and guardian of the Empire was too much for us. 
These antagonistic tasks exceeded our strength, and adding one to the other 
would inevitably lead to catastrophe. To concentrate all our energies on the 
Maginot Line was to leave the Empire uncultivated and exposed to all kinds of 
covetousness, in a world where the distribution of space tends to follow, more 
and more, the demographic curve. Exploiting the Empire, on the other hand, 
meant abandoning the Rhine barrier and shifting the center of gravity of our 
policy towards the Mediterranean and Africa. 

France could only maintain its position in the world if it remained free, 
powerful and imperial. By persisting in the policy she had followed until now, 
she risked becoming neither. 

England, as an African and Asian power, had no desire to repeat the 
struggle that had pitted her against us in the “and '*“ centuries. To avoid this, 
there was no better solution than to "fix" France in Europe, by perpetuating its 
dissensions with Germany ad infinitum. By obsessing over the imminence of a 
Franco-German conflict, and forcing France to stand guard on the Rhine, 
England's operation was a most fruitful one: it used our soldiers to contain the 
Reich's expansionism, diverted France from its imperial vocation, and forced 
it to limit the development of its fleet by devoting almost all its resources to 
land armaments. 

No doubt, in exchange, England guaranteed the security of maritime links 
with our colonies. But our Empire was no longer entirely ours. Its possession 
depended on British goodwill. It was already under trusteeship. 

Regaining our full imperial independence meant shifting our efforts on the 
Rhine to Africa. It meant putting the Franco-German antagonism on the back 


burner. It meant devoting to our navy and the development of our colonies the 
considerable sums of money that had been wasted on the Maginot Line. It 
meant abandoning an absurd policy which, in one hundred and twenty-seven 
years, had brought us five wars, five invasions, four defeats and one defeat. To 
achieve this, it was not enough to neutralize Germany: we had to conclude a 
military alliance with it. 

Could we do so without danger? Yes, undoubtedly, because German 
interests were oriented in the opposite direction to ours. Our axis of expansion 
was southward, while Germany's was eastward. The Reich's dream Empire 
was not colonial and maritime, but land-based and continental. With no 
interest in Africa, Germany had nothing to fear from an increase in our fleet. 
How could it threaten the Ukraine and the Caucasus? As for us, we had far less 
to fear from a German army busy guarding the steppes of Russia, than one 
massed between Saarbrucken and Huningue. 

Whereas French and English imperialism were necessarily antagonistic, 
because they were of the same nature and interested in the same regions of the 
globe, French and German imperialism were in no way antagonistic. In fact, 
they were complementary. 

Breaking the straitjacket of the Anglo-Saxon alliance, and replacing it with 
a Germanic one, was not only a necessity inherent in the shape of our Empire: 
it was the only policy capable of preserving it for us. But it was a delicate 
operation, for we had to anticipate that the government in London would 
oppose it with all its might. 

So we had to act boldly and quickly. There would undoubtedly be a critical 
phase, during which we would be exposed to the British riposte. We had to 
round this difficult cape as quickly as possible. The risk was not in going all 
the way. It was, on the contrary, to do it only half-heartedly, or even too 
hesitantly and slowly. 

Recent events were proof of this. At present, the Rhine line had been 
broken. As a result, we were no longer of any service to England, which no 
longer felt obliged to spare us. Our fleet was disarmed and immobilized in 
Toulon. However, we had not succeeded in forging ties with Germany that 
would have compensated for our break with England. We had remained 
dangerously suspended between the alliance of yesterday, which no longer 
existed, and the alliance of tomorrow, which did not yet exist. This was what 
Vichy called the policy of "neutrality". He thought it offered security. In 
reality, it made our Empire more vulnerable than ever. 

And England was well aware of this. To make it even more vulnerable, it 
had struck the day after the armistice, at the most sensitive point: Mers el- 
Keébir. This was not an act of spite or anger - such reflexes are unheard of in 
England - but an action that was as well thought-out as it was swiftly executed, 
the prelude to a series of assaults and kidnappings. 

This is the dead end to which the policies of the ™"¢Republic had led us. Not 


only had it allowed our power to be destroyed, it had also discredited the very 
notion of it in people's minds. Intellectuals had decried force as unworthy of a 
civilized nation. According to them, it was an odiously material concept, a 
despicable relic of barbarism. Yet who could fail to see that power was a 
spiritual value above all else, one of the most precious assets a nation could 
boast? I had always been struck by a reflection of the conqueror of Fiume, who 
said he had learned from our soldiers of 1914 "that there was more ideal value 
in a smooth steel helmet than in Cellini's chiselled morion, in a precise 
machine gun than in Alphonse d'Este's couleuvrine« ". Today, better than ever, 
I knew what "ideal value" resided in the flanks of a tank or the armored turret 
of a battlecruiser. It wasn't just the heroism of those who commanded them. It 
was a particle of the highest thing a country can possess: sovereignty, that is, 
the complete independence of its actions, the free disposition of its destiny. 

Are these, I ask, base and material things? Is power not to sovereignty what 
pillars are to the vault that crowns them? Today, our sovereignty was no 
longer intact. It was crumbling in whole sections. To save what we still had of 
it, we had to boldly reverse our alliances. 

It was always a difficult policy. Today, the operation was even more 
delicate, as we were occupied and half-disarmed. Where previously a political 
agreement would have sufficed, now a much greater contribution was 
required: participation in the war. Fight or surrender - there was no other 
solution for France. The Empire was under attack. It would be attacked again, 
and the only way to preserve it was to defend it with arms. France had to return 
to the arena, not to satisfy warlike instincts, but because only the will to fight 
would give her back her weapons, and only weapons would give her back her 
freedom. 

France, soldier of Europe, how many times had I heard that phrase uttered! 
But how many lies and impostures it had been used to cover up! Under this 
misleading term, the French had in reality become soldiers against Europe. 
They were charged with keeping the continent in a permanent state of division 
and discord. Their youth was used to prevent nations from breathing and 
living, their strength to prevent peoples from realizing their affinities. This 
was not only a political monstrosity; it was a betrayal of the unifying genius of 
France. 

That's why our strength had dried up, our youth deprived of hope and 
horizon. While we pursued a security that was all the more fallacious because 
we were nurturing more hotbeds of insecurity in Europe, we had done nothing 
to ward off the perils that really threatened us. Indifferent to the spectacle of 
foreign tribes encamped on our soil and corrupting our institutions, we had 
allowed our blood to be vitiated, our instincts to be distorted, our intelligence 
to be confused and our race to be contaminated. 


™* D'Annunzio: Les Aveux de l'ingrat, p. 28. 


It's also why the commander of the Aleppo citadel saw a battalion of 
yellows coming towards him today, to fill the gaps in our substance. All this, 
the new struggle should repair and erase. 

France was to become once again the soldier of Europe, but in the truly 
strong and authentic sense of the term. In these regions on the fringes of the 
Empire, she was to be not only the defender of our imperial heritage, but also 
the representative of something much larger, something that overflowed 
France on all sides, just as Christianity once overflowed the provinces from 
which the first Crusaders had come: the awareness of European unity and 
continuity. 

Then everything would make sense again. Then France, rid of its inner 
poisons and assuming, in the name of a united Europe, the role of Western 
shield against the rising tide of Asian populations, would rediscover its 
traditional mission, its raison d'étre and its vigor. Then each and every one of 
our soldiers would feel supported by something dense and strong that would 
go beyond him and carry him beyond himself. Then our High Commissioner 
to the Levant and the French Commander of the Aleppo citadel could proudly 
proclaim themselves the continuators and heirs of their medieval 
predecessors, the princes of Antioch and Tripoli, Damascus and Jerusalem. 

By the time we returned to the hotel, Rahn and Captain Marchand had 
arrived. Taking Captain Marchand aside, I asked him if he had any 
communication to make on behalf of General Dentz. 

- Yes," replied the captain, "the high commissioner wanted to talk to you 
about General de Verdillac. It was the Ministry of War that sent him to the 
Levant. Until June 22nd, he was in command of the southern sector, and as 
such was responsible for the defense of Damascus. But he was so... careless 
that the British entered the city much earlier than expected. Our troops 
managed to plug the gap by entrenching themselves north of the city. But the 
fall of Damascus upset the defense system. General Dentz saw fit to move 
General de Verdillac to Aleppo, where no operations are currently underway. 
He would be most grateful if you could explain to Vichy why he has decided 
to make this move. 

Rahn confirmed this incident to me a few moments later. He also told me 
that General Bergeret's tour had had a deplorable effect on our troops. He, too, 
was partly responsible for the weakening of our defense. 

After a quick lunch, Rahn asked me to accompany him to the hospital. 
Having come to Syria with Guérard at the time of the May 7 agreement, he had 
stayed on after the departure of the German airmen. Seeing our mandate 
attacked by the British, he had considered it his duty to support General Dentz 
and contribute to the defense in any way he could. Having succeeded in 
getting Pelletier d'Oisy's planes to bring from Salonika a certain quantity of 
weapons that had belonged to the old Greek army, he distributed them to a 
number of Arab chiefs, instructing them to recruit groups of partisans in the 


desert. One of the main chiefs with whom he worked had just been seriously 
wounded and taken to hospital in Aleppo: his name was Fawzi Kaoutchi. 

This astonishing character will remain in my memory as the very 
incarnation of the Muslim warrior. A former Turkish officer, he had had 
problems with his country's justice system, which had sentenced him to death 
for who knows what conspiracy. Having fled to Syria, he joined our army in 
the Levant and took part in the campaign against the Druze. With his 
uncommon bravery, he was promoted to commander of a native regiment and 
awarded the Légion d'honneur. Unfortunately for him, his irascible 
temperament led him to quarrel with one of his superiors. Brought before a 
council of war, he was stripped of his rank and stripped of the Legion of 
Honor. Following this misadventure, he fled to Iraq, where he clashed with the 
British authorities. Considered an outlaw by all the powers in the Middle East, 
he finally withdrew to the desert, where he led an independent life, protected 
by the few hundred followers he had gathered around him. The years had 
passed. But this great feudalist with a noble heart and savage instincts had 
never been able to console himself for having been expelled from the French 
army. He still sometimes wept when he remembered his lost Legion of Honor. 

On the very day the British attacked Syria, Fawzi Kaoutchi came to our 
outposts and asked to take up arms for France, in any rank and for any mission. 
Following an intervention by Rahn, his request was granted. 

By this time, Fawzi Kaoutchi had gathered his followers, armed them and 
engaged in fierce guerrilla warfare in the desert against the rear of the British 
columns. His repeated incursions were a great nuisance to the British and 
helped to slow down their advance. 

Emboldened by these successes, a few days earlier he had attempted to 
rescue the garrison of Palmyra. Unfortunately, he was ambushed. Surprised by 
the heavy fire from automatic weapons, his followers fled, while he himself 
fell, hit by seven machine-gun bullets and five pieces of shrapnel, three of 
which perforated his skull. However, his raid had not been in vain. Major 
Ghérardi's soldiers had taken advantage of the opportunity to make a sortie, 
during which they had collected supplies and taken a few prisoners. 

When we arrived at the Aleppo hospital, Fawzi Kaoutchi was in a desperate 
state, and the military doctor considered him lost. So it was not without 
emotion that I entered the small whitewashed room, where he lay lifeless on a 
simple cot. It was sweltering hot, and the blinds had been drawn, so that the 
room was streaked with light and shadow. His head was swaddled in a thick 
bandage, through which blood had filtered in several places. His face, baked 
and annealed by the desert sun, looked as if it had been carved from a block of 
red sandstone. The sharp ridges of his eyebrows, nose and chin evoked the 
profiles of Assyrian warriors, and just looking at him like that, silent and 
petrified, you could see that he belonged to a very ancient race. His hands, 
brick-colored and resting heavily on the sheet, also had the rough appearance 


of stone. The nurse uncovered his chest to show me where the bullets had 
passed. But all I saw were two small bluish holes, staining the dense, compact 
grain of her skin. I was 
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the impression that life, by withdrawing from him, was turning him into a 
statue. This man had led such a violent and harsh existence that, instead of 
decomposing him, death was hardening him still further. 


I took her hand in mine. It was burning hot. In a low voice, I promised him 
that his courage would be rewarded, that I would tell Marshal Pétain what he 
had done in Palmyra, and that I would ask for his reinstatement in the French 
army. He made an effort to open his eyes, then fell back inertly. I didn't insist, 
as his life was hanging by a thread. 

Opposite him lay a young Arab, aged between fifteen and sixteen. He was 
Fawzi Kaoutchi's orderly. He was always at his side, even in the toughest 
assaults. He too had been wounded in the same ambush, though much less 
seriously. 

I recommended them to the nurse. But it was already time to leave. Rahn 
and I had just enough time to jump into the car and head for the airport. 
Lombard, Commandant Dufour, Captain Marchand, Durmon and the rest of 
the crew were already gathered around the aircraft. I said goodbye to the 
flying officers who had welcomed me so warmly the day before. I hardly 
knew them, yet I felt as if I were already their friend. Would I ever see their 
charming French faces again? How many more would fall in this terribly 
unequal struggle? I felt I was abandoning them cowardly, leaving them on 
their bombed-out ground, exposed to death. And yet, it was the same duty that 
commanded them to stay and that enjoined me to leave... 

A few minutes later, the plane took off with a roar, and after a final turn 
over the citadel, headed north-west - towards Ankara. 
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We landed at Ankara aerodrome at around 5 p.m., having flown over the 
arid Taurus massifs, peppered from far and wide with eternal snow. Our 
chargé d'affaires, Mr. Outrey, was waiting for us on the ground with an 


official from the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs. After exchanging the 


usual compliments, we made our way to the Embassy. 


As soon as we arrived, Mr. Outrey got in touch with the protocol 
department to arrange the time of my audiences with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the President of the Council and the Head of State. Mr. Saradjoglou 


said he would see me the following morning at around 11:30; Mr. Rewfik 
Saydam, President of the Council, in the afternoon. As for the President of the 
Republic, Ismet Indnti, he was taking a few days' vacation in Yalowa, on the 
shores of the Black Sea. It remained to be seen whether he would return to 
Ankara to receive me, or whether I would meet him at his summer residence. I 
understood that this would depend on the outcome of the preliminary talks. 

No sooner had we finished than Mr. von Papen was announced. With this 
courtesy visit, the German ambassador wanted to show that the Reich's 
representative - even a former chancellor - would not hesitate to go out of his 
way for a minister of the Marshal of France. 

I was a little apprehensive about this first meeting. I had undoubtedly met 
Mr. von Papen on several occasions in Berlin and Geneva, but never since the 
publication of my book on the German Army, in which I had devoted a few 
pages to his political activity. I challenge any historian to meet without 
concern a person he has written about in one of his books, even if he has done 
so with the greatest possible benevolence. The mere fact of making an 
objective judgment about someone never facilitates personal relationships. I 
could imagine my colleague Romier suddenly being put face to face with 
Catherine de Médicis! Fortunately for him, this was unlikely to happen. I, on 
the other hand, was now aware of all the disadvantages of writing 
contemporary history. 

But Mr. von Papen immediately put me at ease. He was a grand seigneur in 
every sense of the word, and what's more, a highly intelligent man who 
handled ideas with uncommon ease. It was often said that he retained the 
courtesy and elegance of the diplomats of the '* century. But it would not do 
him justice to imprison him in this formula. For Mr. von Papen had far too 
much spirit to imitate anyone, and far too much personality not to be himself. 
What gave him his "grand siécle" allure was that, in a haughty, uptight age, he 
didn't think to diminish himself by remaining relaxed and natural. It was one 
of the many forms of his skill. 

A few days earlier, Mr. von Papen had successfully concluded ** the 
negotiation of a German-Turkish friendship treaty. The treaty was to be 
ratified by Parliament the following day. Despite his busy schedule, Mr. von 
Papen insisted on giving me a detailed account of the situation. With the 
utmost frankness, he depicted the fluctuations in Turkish politics since 1939, 
drawing my attention to the Masonic affiliations of one person, the ties which 
subjugated another to England, the pro-Russian sympathies of a third. I thus 
had at my disposal a vast keyboard of experience, which no official at the Quai 


> An academic and former editor of Le Figaro, he was appointed Minister of State in the third reshuffle 
of the Darlan government, a position he retained in the Laval government in 1942 (Editor's note). 

7° June 18, 1941. It was the conclusion of this agreement which, by protecting the right flank of the 
German armies, enabled the launch of the offensive against the U.S.S.R. four days later. 


d'Orsay would have been able to provide me with. I greatly appreciated the 
tact with which Mr. von Papen warned me against certain pitfalls. By 
appearing to be at my disposal, he was in fact giving me a lesson in high 
diplomacy. 

For my part, I didn't need to inform him of the objectives of my mission, as 
Councillor Rahn had already informed him. In fact, I assume that he was no 
stranger to the goodwill shown to me by the Reich ambassador. As I took my 
leave, Mr. von Papen informed me that a broadcast from Radio London had 
just announced my arrival in Ankara, and detailed the objectives of my 
negotiations: passage of reinforcement battalions, oil, retrocession of arms, 
etc. The British ambassador had been in Ankara for some time now, and I was 
very pleased with the news. The British ambassador had already had to mount 
a serious counter-offensive... 


O 

After the departure of the Reich ambassador, I asked Mr. Outrey to summon 
our commercial and military attachés for an initial conference after dinner. 
Then I decided to take advantage of the late afternoon to pay Mr. von Papen a 
visit and take a stroll around town. 

I asked our press attaché, Mr. Pons, to accompany me. Having lived in 
Turkey for several years, he knew all the region's sights inside out. 

- I'll take you to the old citadel," he says. There's nothing very interesting 
about it, but from there we'll overlook the city, and you'll be able to see it all at 
a glance. The Turks are very proud of their capital, but what they like best is 
the modern city. There's not much left of ancient Ancyre. Oh yes, there's a 
little cemetery that few people know about, which I'll have to show you. 

As I drove through the Kemalian capital, I had confirmation of what I had 
felt on the way from the airport to the embassy: there was an absolute contrast 
between Aleppo and Ankara. And this contrast was not just between the 
Turkish and Arab worlds. It was the contrast between the Middle Ages and 
modern times, between East and West. 

I was no longer here in the shimmering, voluptuous world that had struck 
me on my arrival in Syria. I was in the midst of a virile power that had brutally 
torn itself away from the mirages of Asia to turn towards the West and save its 
heritage. The streets were criss-crossed with troops in arms, rather poorly 
equipped, it's true, but their martial bearing proved that Turkey had remained 
a military nation. 

It had even turned a little too violently towards the West for my taste. For 
the modern capital, which had sprung up in the middle of the desert at the 
behest of the Ghazi, bore an unfortunate resemblance to certain cities in the 
Middle West - Denver or Kansas City - with its wide asphalt arteries, electric 
street lamps, Ford cabs, and its sparse vegetation of acacias, all planted by 
hand, which had to be sprayed every day with insecticide lotion to prevent 


them from yellowing. 

All the drama of contemporary Turkey was reflected in this city: its will not 
to die, its indomitable pride, the fierce energy of the leader who had prevented 
it from sliding into the abyss and who had destroyed its secular, poetic face to 
impose a new, technical, mystery-free one. But it also reflected the precarious 
nature of Kemal's work, whose continuity could only be ensured by constant 
vigilance. 

Forced to renounce any unifying role in the Arab world following the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire, the young Turkish Republic had endeavored 
to safeguard its national unity all the more jealously. The task had been a 
tough one, as tough as the mountainous quadrilateral of Anatolia to which it 
had been pushed back after 1918. Deprived of the Djezireh and Beka regions 
that had once served as its granary, the new Turkey did not have enough arable 
land to feed a population of 17 million, growing by 300,000 souls every year. 
Food supply posed distressing problems. Industry was rudimentary, with 
defective tools. Railroads were dilapidated and equipment in poor condition. 
The budget was difficult to balance. The government could only get by 
through prodigious ingenuity. Knowing that the slightest crisis could 
jeopardize their work, Turkish leaders had only one concern: to keep their 
country out of the war. To guard against external perils, they had erected a 
compact wall of agreements and treaties around Turkey: with Russia in 1921, 
1925 and 1929; with England in 1926; with Italy in 1928; with Greece and 
Hungary in 1929; with France and Bulgaria in 1930. This edifice was crowned 
by three more recent treaties: the Saadabad Pact with Iraq, Persia and 
Afghanistan in 1937; the Franco-Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1939; and the 
German-Turkish Pact of 1941. 

These precautions to avert war were not superfluous, for Turkey was 
surrounded by belligerents: Syria, Iraq, Cyprus, the Dodecanese, Greece and 
Bulgaria, and the circle had been closed on June 22, 1941 by Russia's entry 
into the war. Turkey declared general mobilization. Its army stood guard on all 
its borders. But it was only supplied with food and ammunition for a few 
months. Its fleet was mostly made up of old units. Its air force was disparate 
and incapable of withstanding an attack from a powerful neighbor. So Turkey 
clung to neutrality like a shipwrecked man to a raft. 

However, this neutrality was difficult to maintain, if only because of its 
geographical location. Situated at the intersection of two of the world's great 
communication routes - the Straits sea route between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, and the land route linking Constantinople to Mosul - Turkey 
was the object of all flattery and covetousness. The Russians and the British 
urged Turkey to let their fleets cross the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
Germany, and now France, were asking Turkey to allow their troops to pass 
through to Iraq and Syria... 

Torn between these contradictory demands, surrounded on all sides by 


warring nations, closely watched by a swarm of querulous and tyrannical 
ambassadors, the Turkish government strove to keep the scales even between 
its neighbors, while making itself pay as dearly as possible for the meager 
concessions it made to them from time to time. But this "bazarlik" policy was 
becoming increasingly difficult to sustain. By trying to spare everyone's 
susceptibility, Turkey risked incurring the wrath of all. 

The situation I found in Ankara - that hub between the Balkans and the Near 
East - was therefore highly complex. It was further complicated by the 
countless intrigues that were constantly being woven and unravelled. There 
was the network of British agents and Intelligence Service spies; a largely 
dissident French colony; clandestine links between certain members of the 
French Embassy and the British Embassy; between the British Embassy and 
the Turkish Foreign Office; between the Turkish Foreign Office and the 
Soviet Embassy; between the Soviet Embassy and American commercial 
agents... Behind the impenetrable facade of official diplomacy, a secret 
swarming of collusion and appetites was apparent. 

While I was pondering these thoughts, we arrived at the small cemetery. It 
was a modest enclosure, about a hundred square meters in size. 

- Here," says my guide, "you can touch more than two thousand years of 
history at first hand, because the archaeologists have made a cross-section of 
the area. 
through the centuries. On the surface, you can see an ancient Turkish military 
cemetery where Bajazet's janissaries are buried. Further digging revealed a 
second cemetery, where Pompey's legionnaires are buried. Finally, further 
digging revealed a third, containing the bones of the Gallic warriors of 
Brennus, who founded this town, it is said, in 240 BC. They were the tallest of 
all, averaging 1.90 m in height. When they were exhumed, it was discovered 
that the clayey sand with which they had been covered had preserved their 
large blond moustaches." 


O 


On leaving the cemetery, I went to the Reich Embassy, to pay a visit to Mr. 
von Papen. This second interview - all courtesy - was much shorter than the 
first. 

After dinner, the scheduled conference was held. Attending: Mr. Outrey; 
Baron Coche, first secretary; the military attaché, Commandant Fruhinsholz; 
the air attaché, Commandant Dufour; Captain Marchand, Jean Lombard and 
myself. The idea was to divide up the work for the following day. 

The objectives of my mission could be divided into four categories: 


1. A commercial objective: the transit of gasoline trains. 
2. A military objective: the retrocession of weapons ceded by the 


French government in 1940. 

3. A military objective, including a political position: the passage of 
reinforcement battalions. 

4. A diplomatic objective: the assurance that Turkish troops stationed 
on the Syrian border would not penetrate territory under French 
authority. 


I reserved the right to negotiate the last two points. On the other hand, I 
thought that the first two could be the subject of preliminary discussions, at the 
Ministries of Transport and War. 

As far as the transit of gasoline trains was concerned, I asked Mr. Coche to 
take charge of the matter, in liaison with Captain Marchand, who had all the 
necessary documentation. It was to be assumed that the Turks would ask us to 
supply them with locomotives and wagons. I was aware that we had already 
"lent" them a number of locomotives and wagons that had never returned to 
the Aleppo depot. The Turkish railway authorities invoked all kinds of 
arguments to justify their disappearance. In reality, Turkish mobilization was 
in full swing, and our wagons must have been used for purposes other than 
those assigned to them. I was of the opinion that we should be broad-minded 
and grant the Turks whatever was compatible with Syria's military needs, 
provided we could find a system to control the use of our equipment. I said to 
myself: either we save Syria, and that's worth the sacrifice of a few 
locomotives; or we lose it, in which case it will be as much less booty falling 
into the hands of the English. 

As for the retrocession of the arms sold on credit by General Weygand, the 
matter had to be presented, not as a new operation, but as a simple adaptation 
of the 1939 agreements, i.e. the contract signed prior to the armistice. 
Commandant Dufour provided our military attaché with all the necessary 
information. It was agreed that the next morning he would ask for a meeting 
with Marshal Tchakmak, Chief of the General Staff, and General Assim 
Gumbus, his deputy, to discuss the details of the operation. 

I finally wrote a dispatch for Admiral Darlan, and retired to the apartment 
reserved for me. 

Located at the top of the embassy, my living room opened onto a balcony 
with a view of the city in the distance and the cirque of mountains that 
surrounded it on all sides. Because of the altitude, the air was crisp and crystal- 
clear. The sky was teeming with stars. Like a slender scimitar, a thin crescent 
moon shone over Tamerlan's hill. The air was fragrant with the scent of 
acacias. Somewhere, in the shadow of a verdant kiosk, a small orchestra was 
playing a nostalgic melody. The Orient, expelled during the day, seemed to 
reclaim its rights as night fell. 


O 


The following day, Friday 27th, our military attaché informed me of the 
conversation he had just had with General Assim Gumbus. The conversation 
had been very courteous, but rigorously negative. Marshal Tchakmak's 
deputy, asked to exchange certain categories of arms, had declared that he was 
not interested in the offer of a submarine, as England was supplying them on 
credit to the Turkish government, which represented an increase in its 


1. The exchange of a submarine for planes, tanks and bombs did not require a new agreement. 


France, on the other hand, demanded aircraft and bombs in exchange, thereby 
reducing its defense capabilities. This was tantamount to saying that Turkey 
would gladly accept a French submarine, as long as it was without any quid 
pro quo. 

Moreover, General Gumbus asserted, the planes delivered by France were 
of such poor quality that most of them had to be scrapped after a few weeks' 
service. There could be no question of returning them, since they no longer 
existed. As for the bombs, they posed a rather special problem. After taking 
delivery of them, the Turkish general staff realized that they were largely 
"rotten" and gave off such a nauseating odor that they had to be buried for 
hygienic reasons. Today, it was extremely difficult to find them, as the 
engineer who had carried out the work was dead. That left the tanks. Here, 
General Gumbus was adamant that his government could not consider 
divesting itself of them until the war was over. 

I got the impression that Marshal Chakmak's Chief of Staff was pulling our 
leg with his story about "rotten" bombs. What irritated me about this was not 
just the speciousness of the argument. It was the insolent casualness with 
which it was presented to us. The Turkish military wouldn't have used such 
language if part of our war fleet had been in Beirut. 


O 


At 11:30 a.m., I went with Mr. Outrey to see Mr. Saradjoglou. The Foreign 
Minister received me with great affability. I quickly got down to business. 
There was no need to use periphrases, since my interlocutor must have known 
the reasons for my visit from the Chief of Staff and the English radio. I 
explained why Marshal Pétain had sent me to Ankara, adding that I was 
bringing a personal message from the French Head of State to President Inénii, 
which I hoped to have the honor of delivering to him personally. 

After listening carefully, Mr. Saradjoglou replied that there was little he 


could do to satisfy my requests. Turkey did not want to compromise its 
neutrality in any way. I had to understand that the passage of French troops 
through Turkish territory would inevitably be interpreted by England as an act 
of belligerence. What's more, Turkey had a treaty with Great Britain which 
forbade it from agreeing to a measure so contrary to British interests. 

I replied to Mr. Saradjoglou that I was astonished to find him in this 
position, for the treaty he referred to was not an Anglo-Turkish treaty, but, if 
memory serves, a tripartite Anglo-French-Turkish pact, by which Turkey was 
as committed to us as to Great Britain. In my eyes, it was even more so, 
because we were the ones who bore the burden. Wasn't it France that had 
ceded the Sandjak of Alexandrette to Turkey? I found it amusing that the 
Turkish government, having benefited from this treaty, should contest its 
validity against the only contracting party who had paid for the operation. To 
the best of my knowledge, this pact had never been denounced. It was 
therefore still in force. I protested against the Minister's thesis, as it would be 
tantamount to favoring England to our detriment, which seemed to me 
incompatible with the principles of neutrality repeatedly proclaimed by 
President In6énii. Either the Franco-German armistice would render the treaty 
null and void, in which case it would also be null and void for England; or the 
treaty would remain in force, in which case it would remain in force for all its 
signatories. 

This speech seemed to strike Mr Saradjoglou. He replied that, at first sight, 
my reasoning seemed right. He had participated in the drafting of the treaty in 
his time, and therefore knew it inside out. Despite his efforts to foresee every 
possible eventuality, he had never envisaged that two of the signatories - 
France and England - might one day be in armed conflict. No clause in the 
treaty provided for such a choice. 

I replied that I was pleased to learn from such an authoritative voice that the 
treaty remained in force, despite the Franco-English dispute. Under these 
conditions, France seemed to me entitled to expect from Turkey treatment in 
every respect equal to that which it had adopted with regard to Great Britain. 
At the same time, I would be pleased to know that Turkish troops massed on 
the northern border of Syria would not penetrate the territory under our 
authority. 

Mr. Saradjoglou assured me that this was not the Turkish government's 
intention. The concentration of several divisions on the Syrian border was 
merely a precautionary measure, designed to prevent undesirable refugees 
from flooding back into Turkey. 

I then asked the Minister if it would not be possible to withdraw the troops 
in question, assuring him that this gesture would be greatly appreciated by our 
staff. The Foreign Minister promised to look into the matter. 


I then turned to the problem of gasoline. I explained that the unwillingness 
of Turkish railroad agents was facilitating British aggression, which seemed 
to me incompatible with the principles on which we had just agreed. 
Consequently, I would be very grateful if he could give instructions to the 
relevant departments to speed up the transit of tank wagons as much as 
possible. 

Finally, I told him that France was undoubtedly bruised and weakened by 
the war it had just lost, but that it wouldn't always be that way. A minister from 
Kemalist Turkey did not need to be taught that a country could pull itself out 
of the most desperate situations. We still had our Empire and most of our fleet. 
Our policy of rapprochement with Germany was the guarantee of our future 
recovery, and from now on the Reich, which supported our efforts, would not 
hesitate, if necessary, to back up our demands with arguments to which 
Turkey would certainly not remain insensitive. However, it seemed to me that 
two powers like France and Turkey, whose traditional friendship had 
withstood the centuries, did not need third parties to adjust their interests. 
England's victory would make it so powerful in the Near and Middle East that 
Turkey would inevitably fall under its tutelage. A Russian victory would raise 
the delicate question of Constantinople and the Straits. As for Germany's 
victory, it could mean the arrival of Italy in Syria, whose designs on these 
regions were well known. 

I felt as if I'd pressed a hidden spring, for Mr. Saradjoglou, so calm until 
then, suddenly perked up at the idea that Italy might establish garrisons in 
Aleppo and Beirut. I had triggered the violent but repressed antagonism that 
had opposed these two countries since the Dodecanese affair. 

- Any attempt by Italy to gain a foothold in Syria," he told me categorically, 
"would immediately provoke war. This is the only case in which we would not 
hesitate to break our neutrality. Italy is our worst enemy. Her name alone is 
abhorred by the Turkish population. Yes, I'm not afraid to say it: it would be 
war! 

- "War with the Axis?" I asked ingenuously. 

Mr Saradjoglou, who had let himself be carried away by passion, stood for a 
moment... 

- You can see," I said, taking advantage of his silence, "that you can't find a 
better neighbor than France. Turkey's best interest is that we stay in Syria. 
Help us to stay there. Today, that depends largely on you. 

We parted with these words, which the Minister's handshake seemed to 
confirm. 


After lunch, I met Baron Coche, who informed me of the status of his talks 
with the Ministry of Communications. Turkish railroad officials were 


unwilling to give their approval to the transit of gasoline wagons until a 
commission of experts, convened for the purpose, had ruled on this 
preliminary question: were these transports of a military nature, or should they 
be considered a commercial matter? If they were of a military nature, they 
could not be authorized, as they would violate the policy of neutrality. If they 
were commercial, the question could be examined, on condition that France 
supplied Turkey with twenty-four locomotives and self-braking wagons, as 
Turkish regulations opposed the transport of inflammable materials in 
ordinary wagons. 

As for locomotives, the figure was high, but we were able to achieve this by 
putting a few reformed machines back into service. As for self-braking 
wagons, mainly used in mountainous terrain, we had none on the Syrian 
network. This last condition was an administrative chicanery, designed to drag 
things out. 

I had the impression that my interlocutors wanted to wait for the end of 
hostilities in Syria, so that they could give us a favorable answer the day it 
would no longer be of any use to us. But we must not lose patience. Despite 
Mustapha Kemal, we were in the East, in a part of the world where time does 
not count. Wisdom advised us to wait for the experts' decision. 


O 


Immediately after this conversation, I went to the German Embassy to bring 
Mr von Papen up to date on the situation. I found him bent over a huge map of 
Russia. I took the opportunity to ask him how operations were progressing. 

- "Not bad, not bad at all," he replied, "but our armies aren't progressing as 
fast as we'd hoped." 

I didn't dare ask him if Odessa had fallen. 

At this point, Councillor Rahn entered the room and joined the 
conversation. I told him that the talks had taken on a technical character, and 
that the discussion seemed likely to drag on. Neither the War Office, nor the 
Ministry of Communications, nor the Foreign Office, seemed in any hurry to 
give me an answer. These delaying tactics were wearing on my nerves, as I 
thought of the desperate situation of our fighters in Syria. 

I then told the Ambassador that I did not believe I could obtain the passage 
of our troops. The English had already had to let M. Saradjoglou know that 
they considered such transit to be an act of hostility. But this refusal did not 
seem irremediable, as I still had hopes of sending reinforcements to Syria 
using the transport planes we had requested from the Reich. 

As far as weapons were concerned, I was ready to mourn the loss of bombs 
and planes. In a pinch, we could send some from France, via Eleusis. What 
interested me most, however, were tanks. I knew that if we were to succeed in 
this negotiation with the Turks, we must not diminish the potential of their 


army in any way. So I thought of the following system: couldn't the French 
government buy 100 tanks from the Wehrmacht? The Wehrmacht would take 
them from its units stationed in Greece, and deliver them to the Turks at the 
Thracian border. In exchange, one hundred French tanks, retroceded by the 
Turks, would be delivered to the French High Command on the Syrian border. 
I asked M. von Papen if he would be willing to submit such a proposal to his 
government. 

The Reich ambassador promised to draft a dispatch to this effect. Rahn, for 
his part, was pursuing parallel talks with the Turkish railroads. He was to have 
a decisive meeting the next morning, and would inform me of the outcome 
immediately. 

- But all this," he added, "won't be enough to save Syria. We need to take a 
broader view. Why don't you offer the Turkish government part of Djezireh, in 
return for permission to let your troops through? You know they've been 
coveting it since 1918, because it's indispensable to their supplies." 

I replied that my instructions, while giving me great freedom of action, did 
not allow me to alienate any part of Syrian territory. Moreover, the Reich's 
refusal to guarantee French sovereignty over the Levant states would render 
my promise worthless, for even supposing Vichy agreed to this deal - which 
seemed unlikely on the part of the Marshal - this territory could only be 
handed over to the Turks after agreement with Germany. 

- If were you," said Rahn, "I wouldn't bother with these details. The whole 
status of the Middle East will change by the end of the war... 

- "But then," I replied dumbfounded, "what are our soldiers fighting for in 
Syria, if not to maintain France's sovereignty there?" 

Rahn's words troubled me deeply, for I thought they reflected a pan-Arab 
policy, hardly compatible with the interests we were defending. I knew that 
Rahn sometimes said that, after the war, all the Muslim nations of the Near 
and Middle East should be federated; but this federation would have to be 
subject, of course, to Germany's political and economic hegemony. What 
would become of our Mandate in this new system? No doubt it was a little 
early to be discussing problems whose solution lay so far in the future. But I 
would have liked to know whether this was the Councillor's personal view, or 
whether he was expressing an unofficial thesis of his government. 

- Offer them at least the Duck's Beak," he added, "with complete control of 
the Anatolian railway. You know very well that the present system gives 
satisfaction to no one..." 

What the Councillor was proposing was nothing less than a revision of the 
1926 agreements. Now, I was aware of the pains taken by M. de Chambrun, 
our former ambassador in Ankara, to draw up the current statute. To touch it 
was to call into question the entire political and economic balance of the 
region. 


- In a few years, this railway line will have lost all interest," continued 
Rahn, "because the real transit route lies elsewhere. After the war, you'll have 
to build - why not with us? - a new Tripoli-Mossoul-Bagdad line - which will 
drain all traffic from the Arab world to the Mediterranean. By then, the old 
Stamboul-Ankara-Mossoul line will have lost three-quarters of its 
significance. As you can see, the concession you would be making to them is 
minimal. And if, in exchange for this, Turkey went to war, Syria would be 
saved. The whole map of operations would be altered. If I were you, I wouldn't 
hesitate for a moment. That's where the future lies. Believe me: sooner or later, 
the old formulas of political sovereignty will have to give way to the more 
modern formulas of economic condominiums." 

I could see what my interlocutor was trying to suggest. Bringing Turkey 
into the war on the side of the Axis, in return for compensation taken from 
French territories, was indeed an excellent operation for the Reich. At the end 
of this policy, we would have 


i. could even conceive of a Franco-German-Turkish treaty, strictly parallel 
to the 1939 pact, in that the Aleppo region and the Nisibin triangle would play 
the same role of bargaining chip as the Sandjak of Alexandrette. In both cases, 
we were the ones who paid. 

- You're probably right," I replied to Councillor Rahn, "but even economic 
exploitation has a precondition: being on the spot. All these combinations can 
be considered at a later date. For the moment, the problem we face is not how 
to change Syria's status, but simply how to stay there. And that, after all, is a 
question of political sovereignty. 

Mr. von Papen, who had remained silent throughout this part of the 
interview, then asked me if I had had the opportunity to speak to Mr. 
Menemenjoglou, the Secretary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I 
replied that I had not. 

- It's a pity," he says, "because he's an intelligent man, one of the most 
intelligent I know. I urge you to see him. I've often found him more 
understanding than others. I'm meeting him tomorrow to discuss your case. 
His opinion may carry considerable weight." 

I thanked the Ambassador warmly and took my leave of him, as I had to be 
at the President of the Council by 6 o'clock. 


- I don't quite understand what you're doing," says Mr. Rewfik Saydam, 
President of the Council, handing me a cigarette. Let's see: you're asking us for 
weapons and the passage of reinforcement battalions. To defend Syria, you 
need planes, bombs, tanks, petrol, troops, you name it! All this is a deliberate 


choice of the most complicated solution. There's a much simpler way out... 
You'd save yourself a lot of trouble, and us a lot of embarrassment: why don't 
you officially hand over the States of the Levant, not to the English, but to 
General de Gaulle? The government in London is not asking for more. The 
fighting would stop and Syria would be saved. De Gaulle would be manager, 
until the end of hostilities. France, England and Turkey would all benefit. You 
have to admit, it's the most reasonable formula. If you're interested, I think I'd 
be able to make it happen. 

I confess I was taken aback by this introduction. The British ambassador 
had undoubtedly been there. That the head of the Turkish government should 
propose to me, a member of the French government, that I openly make a pact 
with the leader of the dissidence was surprising enough, but that he should 
offer me his good offices to facilitate negotiations of this kind was beyond the 
pale. Either the President knew nothing of the situation, in which case his good 
faith had been taken by surprise; or he knew it perfectly well, in which case he 
had a low opinion of the Marshal's government. Between Rahn, who 
suggested I offer Djezireh to the Turks, and Rewfik Saydam, who suggested I 
offer it to the Gaullists - really, there would have been something to laugh 
about if the situation hadn't been so tense... 

- I didn't come here to offer Syria to anyone," I replied firmly, "but to defend 
it. I'm interested in just one problem: whether or not I can ensure its resistance, 
and whether or not Turkey is prepared to help me do so. Entering into talks 
with the Gaullists is an idea that doesn't even cross my mind. 

- Is there such antagonism between General de Gaulle's government and the 
Vichy cabinet?" the President asked me... 

- There is no "government" of General de Gaulle. There is only one 
government: that of the Marshal. You can hardly be unaware of this, since you 
have diplomatic relations with him. 

- Undoubtedly, undoubtedly..., and Mr. Rewfik Saydam began to retreat 
cautiously, but how is it, then, that our newspapers still speak of the "Vichy 
Cabinet", of "Vichy troops", and only use the term "French government" to 
describe the Free French movement, presided over by de Gaulle? 

- "Because your newspapers are influenced by Anglo-Saxon propaganda." 

Our press attaché, Mr. Pons, had explained to me the mechanism by which 
Great Britain controlled - through intermediaries - the majority of Turkish 
newspapers and Ankara radio. So I was not without weapons, if the President 
wished to take the discussion into this area. But he evaded the question and 
asked me another, far more embarrassing one: 

- In that case," he asked, "why doesn't your government do a better job of 
propaganda? We don't know what it does, what it wants or what it thinks..." 

This time, I really didn't know what to say, because the observation was 
well-founded. Everywhere I'd been, in Athens, Salonika, Aleppo and Ankara, 
the French people I'd met had complained to me about the appalling paucity of 


our official propaganda, compared to the overwhelming resources deployed 
by England. Our diplomatic posts were left for months without information or 
instructions. 

We could barely hear the Vichy radio, as the transmitter was not powerful 
enough. And when, by chance, we did pick up a few snippets, they gave a 
confused or annoyingly contradictory picture of the French government. 

- "I assume," I replied, "that Your Excellency does not get his information 
from the radio, but from the reports of his ambassadors.... 

- "Obviously, of course," replied Mr. Saydam in a more conciliatory tone. 
But it's not just me. There's general opinion. And this one - I'm sorry to say - 
either ignores you completely, or is unfavorable to you. But let's get back to 
the subject at hand. You're saying that the solution I've suggested to you can't 
hold your attention? 

- To no degree, Mr. President. 

- It's a pity, because it would have greatly simplified the problem. In the 
circumstances, I'll have to consult my colleagues. 

- I would be most obliged if you could give me an answer as soon as 
possible, as I have to return to Vichy shortly...". 

Indeed, this question of time was irritating in the extreme. By showing the 
slightest impatience, I risked revealing the fragility of our defense, and giving 
the Turkish government the impression that it held Syria's fate in its hands. 
This was partly true. But letting them have a glimpse of it could encourage 
them to make excessive demands. 

- It's Friday," calculated the President. I think everything will be settled 
early next week. As for the proposal I made earlier, please don't take it the 
wrong way. I thought it might be a way of sorting things out. I have, I assure 
you, the greatest sympathy for France. I once did part of my studies there. The 
Boul' Mich! the Latin Quarter! That was my youth. I'd love to go back there. 
But that's for later... 

- You see, Mr. President," I said in conclusion, "I believe that it is above all 
in misfortune that nations, like individuals, recognize their true friends, and 
that services rendered in difficult times are engraved more deeply than others, 
in the memory of peoples. The only territory that has been returned to you 
since the Treaty of Lausanne was by France. I'm talking about the Sandjak of 
Alexandrette. Today, you have the opportunity to show us your gratitude. You 
can accept or refuse to help us, as you see fit. But I can assure you of one thing: 
whatever your answer, France will remember it. For my part, I sincerely hope 
your decision is positive. For I attach the utmost importance to our continued 
presence in Syria. However, our presence in the Levant can only reach its full 
potential if it is based on lasting Franco-Turkish friendship. 


O 


This conversation with the President of the Council later inspired a number 
of reflections. Whether or not he was aware of the differences between the 
Marshal's government and de Gaulle's movement, one thing was certain: he 
didn't take them seriously. The reports of his diplomatic attachés in Vichy 
must have reflected the contradictions that reigned at the Hotel du Parc. But 
then, what role had our ambassador in Ankara played? I was assured that he 
had died on the job, carried off by an acute attack of appendicitis, which he 
had refused to have operated on so as not to leave his post during the fighting 
in Syria. M™° Jules Henry, who was in Stamboul, had written to me to confirm 
this, and to complain of the ingratitude of the French government, which had 
not thought it necessary to mention her husband in the Order of the Nation. It 
had indeed been suggested to me that our ambassador had recently come 
under the pernicious influence of his entourage. But I refused to believe that 
he had deliberately left the head of the Turkish government in the frame of 
mind in which I had just found him. What was certain, however, was that the 
switch to dissent by several members of our embassy, and the fact that they 
continued to maintain close relations with their colleagues who remained in 
place, must have given an uninformed onlooker the impression that the 
boundaries between the supporters of the Marshal and the partisans of de 
Gaulle were neither as rigid nor as hermetic as they were made out to be. 

The conversation I'd just had with Mr. Rewfik Saydam also made me 
realize how difficult it is to be a good diplomat when you have no means of 
gaining respect. With an occupied capital, a paralyzed fleet and a depleted 
army, it was becoming very difficult to make one's cause triumph. As 
thoughtful as they were, the words I uttered felt weightless, for they were 
backed by no real force. As a result, the most convincing arguments remained 
off-limits to me. It's a game to negotiate when you have the significant flash of 
several million bayonets behind you. Here, I had nothing. A little money, a 
submarine, a few locomotives - that was all I had. 


1. [subsequently intervened to repair this oversight. could offer. I wasn't even relying ona 
united nation: for the French were divided, and were doing their utmost to 
cancel each other's efforts. "Nothing is uglier than the condition of the 
defeated", Hitler had written. How right he was! For the suffering of a people 
in battle is undeniably great. The suffering that follows a lost war, on the other 
hand, is always ugly and lowly. 


O 
On Saturday morning (June 28) at around 11 a.m., Councillor Rahn came to 


see me at the French Embassy. He had just returned from a conference at the 
Ministry of Communications. To confirm the commercial nature of the 
gasoline shipments, he had worked out an arrangement whereby the fuel 
would be transported through Turkey by Schenker of Hamburg. This large 
private transport company, which had been operating in Turkey and the 
Balkans for many years, had branches in Stamboul, Smyrna, Ismit, Haider- 
Pacha, etc., i.e. in almost all Turkish ports as well as at the main junctions of 
the Anatolian network. Rahn had agreed with the O.K.W. that the petrol 
destined for us would be delivered on Bulgarian territory to Schenker, who 
would then take charge of delivery to Aleppo. 

We had noticed that the wagons we had made available to the Ottoman 
railroads were getting lost at the junctions. There, they were unhooked from 
the trains and shunted onto sidings, where they mysteriously disappeared. A 
large number of wagons had already been "mislaid" in this way, and I was 
only willing to supply more on condition that their use was monitored. 

This control was difficult to carry out. To ensure that the fuel wagons were 
not diverted from their destination, they had to be accompanied. But by 
whom? Turks we didn't know? They would obey, behind our backs, the orders 
of British agents. Germans or French? The Turkish authorities would never 
allow them to move freely on the lines, at a ttme when mobilization was in full 
swing. Rahn had therefore agreed with the Turkish railroad authorities that 
Schenker would install a special agent at each of the line's major junctions. 
These would accompany the convoys from junction to junction, and return to 
await the next convoy. Each of them would be responsible for a section of the 
route. This chain of reliable men could be set up within forty-eight hours. A 
first 60-ton convoy was ready to leave. It would be followed by a second, three 
days away. All the system needed was a decision from the experts. 

The Councillor informed me that he was planning to leave for Aleppo the 
next morning, and asked if I could put the plane at his disposal. I readily 
agreed. It was agreed that, before his departure, Rahn would forward all the 
necessary documents to our commercial attaché to enable him to proceed with 
the plan. 

In the meantime, M. Outrey came to tell me that the Council of Ministers 
had been convened for the end of the afternoon. This news seemed to me to 
augur well. My conversations with Messrs Saradjoglou and Rewfik Saydam 
had apparently borne fruit. But the afternoon passed without any clarification. 


O 


On Sunday morning, Rahn left for Syria. Lombard accompanied the 
advisor, believing he would be more useful in Aleppo than in Ankara, where 
most conversations took place away from him. 

Around | a.m., I went to the German Embassy, where Mr von Papen had 


invited me for lunch. The ambassador introduced me to his wife and two 
daughters, who spoke French without a hint of an accent. It was the first time I 
had seen M™° von Papen. I was struck by his simplicity and great distinction. 
His daughters asked me at length about Marshal Pétain, for whom they felt a 
deep sympathy. They asked me a thousand questions about his health, 
character and physical appearance. 

After lunch, we returned to the drawing room, where the ambassador 
showed me the photograph given to him by Field Marshal Hindenburg shortly 
before his death, bearing the famous dedication: "J'avais un camarade” ..." in 
his beautiful, round, strong handwriting. Then, over a cup of coffee, we spent 
an hour and a half discussing the delicate issue of Franco-German relations. I 
explained as clearly as I could to Mr. von Papen what obstacles were standing 
in the way of progress towards a policy of "collaboration". I told him about the 
origins of the December 13th agreement, Admiral Darlan's visit to 
Berchtesgaden, and the bases on which he and the Fihrer had agreed, but I 
made no secret of the fact that these seemed too narrow to serve as a platform 
for a constructive policy. I told him that the French government had 
undoubtedly made mistakes. But the German government was not blameless 
either. I had the impression that Chancellor Hitler had not yet made up his 
mind about France. The result was indecision, which was certainly more 
favorable than a negative solution, but which left an unfortunate cloud over 
people's minds. What's more, the antagonism that existed in Paris between the 
Military Command and the Embassy in the Rue de Lille was a serious 
drawback in the long run. 

I listened attentively to everything the Reich Ambassador had to say; his 
observations were most judicious, and I must confess that it gave me great 
pleasure to discuss these matters with a man who seemed to grasp their far- 
reaching repercussions at once. He attributed the difficulties in which we were 
struggling to the lack of "class" on the part of German representatives in Paris, 
and to the desire in high places - which he confirmed to me in hushed tones - 
not to take a stand on the substance of the problem. 

- "Couldn't you talk to Berlin about it?" I asked. 

- Alas!" he replied, "my opinions are listened to less and less, because they 
don't fit in with the official theses. All I have to do is advocate one solution, 
and another is adopted. The Chancellor doesn't trust me. What do you expect? 
Our Wilhelmstrasse leaders want to play politics with "principles". It's so 
much easier than doing it with ideas. But I'm afraid that one fine day, reality 
will take its revenge... " 

And Mr. von Papen gave me a bitter critique of the shortcomings of 
German diplomacy. 


” Ich hatt'einen Kameraden, German army song; Field Marshal and President of the Republic von 
Hindenburg bore this dedication on the photograph of himself that he gave to Chancellor Franz von Papen 
when he announced his resignation from office on December ' 1932. Von Papen was replaced by Kurt von 
Schleicher (Editor's note). 


- I can only get away with this because I do as I please," he added. If I 
followed to the letter the instructions sent to me, the Turkish government 
would have asked for my recall a long time ago. 

- "And wouldn't you have a useful role to play in Germany?" I asked. 

- "Well, no. I'd be left out. I've often criticized the Italian alliance. Yet I'm 
convinced it will cost us dearly. The Italians will drop us at the first 
opportunity. 

I made the most of the thoughts the former Reich Chancellor had shared 
with me. 

The rest of the day passed without shedding any light on the Turkish 
government's intentions. I spent the afternoon strolling around town. Late in 
the evening, I received a message from M. von Papen. He told me that the 
Reich government had agreed to the tank exchange project he had submitted 
to them forty-eight hours earlier. 


O 

On Monday, June 30, I still had no answer from the Turkish government 
and didn't even know if I would be received by President Inéni. I was 
beginning to find this wait humiliating, when I received a visit from one of our 
informants. He told me that the British ambassador had made several 
representations to the Minister of Foreign Affairs to prevent me from being 
received by the Head of State. At the same time, I learned that all my 
conversations with the Turkish authorities were disclosed, half an hour later, 
to His Majesty's representative. I had reason to believe that my conversations 
at the French Embassy were also passed on to him, via another channel. 
Fortunately, I had not given any details of our defenses in Syria, otherwise the 
British general staff would have known about them immediately. 

Thinking that if I waited any longer, the English pressure would only 
increase and that, in the end, I would leave without having obtained anything, 
I decided to show my discontent. I therefore asked our chargé d'affaires to 
telephone the protocol department to say that I had already been waiting for 
three days in Ankara, without knowing where or when I would be received by 
the President, that I was beginning to find this procedure singular, that my 
duties obliged me to return to Vichy and that I would be forced, to my great 
regret, to leave the capital without having been able to deliver to the Head of 
State the personal message I had come to bring him on behalf of Marshal 
Pétain. At the same time, I asked the Turkish government to give the necessary 
instructions to enable my plane to leave the following morning. 

A quarter of an hour later, Mr. Menemenjoglou, Secretary General of 
Foreign Affairs, called back to say that he would be delighted to talk to me for 
a few moments, as he had an important communication to make. 

I went straight to the Ministry. The Secretary General began by apologizing 
for the length of time I had been kept waiting. It was only due, he told me, to 


the temporary absence of the Head of State. He urged me to delay my 
departure for twenty-four hours, as President Inénti was on his way to Ankara. 
He would probably arrive too late in the evening to receive me today. If I had 
no objection, the audience could take place tomorrow at noon. 


I thanked the Secretary General and replied that I could only comply with 
the President's wishes. Mr. Menemenjoglou then told me that the commission 
of experts had just reached a decision on the transport of gasoline. It had 
concluded that the operation was commercial in nature, and had also waived 
the requirement for special wagons. There was therefore no reason for the 
Turkish government to oppose the passage of fuel trains, and the Secretary 
General assured me that he had every reason to believe that I would receive a 
satisfactory response on this point. 

Seeing Mr. Menemenjoglou in such good spirits, I explained to him my 
plan for the return of the tanks. I pointed out that this operation would be very 
advantageous for the Turkish government, as the armored vehicles to be 
delivered by the Germans would certainly be of a more recent model than 
those to be returned to us by the Turks. He seemed quite attracted by this 
exchange formula, and promised to pass on my proposal to his chiefs. The 
President would no doubt give me the answer himself. 

In the afternoon, my informant returned to see me. He had been approached 
by a dissident Frenchman working in Stamboul for the Intelligence Service. 
This captain, whose name I've forgotten, was anxious to talk to me and would 
come expressly from Constantinople, if he was certain of being received by 
me. He wanted to talk to me, alone, about a matter of the utmost importance. I 
asked my informant if he had any idea what this mysterious figure wanted to 
tell me. He replied that he had not, that the captain in question had only told 
him: "Tell the minister that this is a matter of the greatest personal interest to 
him." 

- "Do you think the British Embassy knows about this visit?" I asked my 
informant. 

- I don't know," he replied. But it seems unlikely to me that such a notorious 
Gaullist would come into contact with a member of the French government 
without the British services being alerted." 

There was therefore every reason to believe that the British embassy was 
not unaware of this move. 

I even assumed that she had provoked it, and I thought I could guess the 
subject of the conversation. Seeing that I had scored a few points with the 
Turkish government, perhaps they wanted to dissuade me from taking 
advantage of them, by proposing others of a more "personal" nature. Not 
wishing to respond with a refusal, which would risk provoking a backlash 
from interested parties, and jeopardizing my meeting with the President at the 
last minute - I said I would receive the Gaullist emissary, but that it was 
impossible for me to do so before July 2. My informant replied that this was 


too late, as the message I was to receive was of the utmost urgency. I said I was 
sorry, but that it was materially impossible for me to receive the gentleman 
before then. 

In the middle of the night, I was awakened by a phone call. Someone 
insisted on speaking to me personally. I took the call, thinking it was a 
message from Lombard. It was the famous captain. He wasn't in Stamboul, but 
in Ankara. As I was surprised, he told me that private business had obliged 
him to come to the capital, which was why he had taken the liberty of 
telephoning me. He insisted on being received the next morning, assuring me 
that I would later regret not having listened to him in time. I repeated that it 
was impossible for me to see him before the following day. 

- If you have such an urgent message for me," I said, "please be so kind as to 
send it to me in writing. I'll give instructions for it to be delivered personally. 

Needless to say, I never heard from him again. 


" 


At last, the day of my audience with President Inénii had arrived. 
Immediately after breakfast, I asked our chargé d'affaires to find out when I 
could go to Mustapha Kemal's tomb to lay a wreath of flowers in the French 
colors. On learning of my intention, the protocol department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs asked what the inscription on the ribbon would be. I replied: 
Le Maréchal Pétain. Head of the French State. After a moment's silence, an 
embarrassed voice asked if I really wanted this formula, and if it wouldn't be 
preferable "given the circumstances" not to include any name on the sash. I 
replied that, "given the circumstances", I did indeed want to place the wreath 
in the name of the Marshal, but that if this caused the slightest difficulty, I 
would refrain from appearing at Ataturk's mausoleum. I added that I wasn't 
sure what the French head of state, to whom the Turkish government was 
accredited, would think. Indeed, a wreath simply dressed in blue, white and 
red could just as easily have been laid by the dissidents. We waited a few 
moments, then the same embarrassed voice declared that since I attached so 
much importance to it, the Turkish authorities had no objection to the 
Marshal's name being inscribed on the scarf. This little incident gave me a 
good idea of just how far Anglo-Gaullist propaganda could go. 


At 11:45 a.m., Mr. Outrey and I set off for Cankaya Palace, where the 
presidential flag had been flying since morning. 

At precisely noon, the car stopped at the top of a hill shaded by acacia trees, 
in front of a pink building of modest proportions, more reminiscent of a 
private villa than the palace of a head of state. Two soldiers in reseda garb 
stood guard outside the door. The chief of protocol and an aide-de-camp 
greeted us on the threshold, and led us through a marble gallery to the salon of 
President Indnii. 


The President came to meet us, accompanied by Mr. Saradjoglou, and 
greeted us with great courtesy. He was short and slim, with a pleasant 
physiognomy, and still looked young, despite his greying hair. I had been 
warned that he was hard of hearing and that you had to speak a little loudly if 
you wanted to be heard. Nothing is more fatal to eloquence than being forced 
to deliver a talk with every syllable detached. Fortunately, Ismet Indnii spoke 
perfect French, and I had no trouble making myself understood. It was even a 
pleasure to follow his thoughts on his fine, mobile features, and in his small, 
round, hazel-colored eyes. We took our places, in a semi-circle, around a 
pedestal table. Mr. Saradjoglou sat to the left of the President, while he 
indicated a seat to my right. Mr. Outrey took a seat next to me. A servant 
brought in a tray laden with sorbets and withdrew silently. 

I began by giving the President the Marshal's message, which he read 
carefully. Then I told him how happy I was to be able to bring the victor of 
Inonii* the friendly greetings of the victor of Verdun. Like us, Turkey had 
known tragic hours; like us, she had suffered defeat and felt herself sliding 
into the abyss. But it had pulled itself together in a magnificent leap, and set 
about reforming its institutions and rebuilding the state. France faced a similar 
problem today, and many of my compatriots thought that the energy and 
tenacity shown by the Turks deserved to be given as an example to French 
youth. 

The President replied with a few kind words, assuring me that he had the 
most sincere desire to maintain the best possible relations with a country 
which he greatly admired and to which Turkey was linked by a traditional 
friendship. He was quite willing to help us in the difficult circumstances we 
were going through, but this help had to remain, of course, within the 
framework of neutrality, which was one of the unshakeable principles of his 
foreign policy. 

In this respect, he was happy to announce that, after consulting the legal 
experts at the Foreign Office, the Turkish government could confirm that the 
1939 pact remained fully valid. As in the past, Turkey would endeavor to keep 
the balance equal between all contracting parties, i.e. it would not favor British 
interests to the detriment of ours, and vice versa. To give further weight to this 
assertion, and to provide tangible proof of its goodwill towards the French 
government, Turkey had decided to withdraw the divisions massed on the 
Syrian border, leaving only a simple police cordon. Marshal Pétain would thus 
see that the Turkish government had no designs on our Levant Mandate, nor 
had it concluded any secret agreement with a third power. 

Turkey, for its part, wanted to maintain the status quo in the Middle East, 
and preferred France's neighborhood to any other. For her, this was the best 
guarantee of peace. But having said that, Turkey could not forget that it was 
surrounded by belligerents, and had to carefully avoid anything that might 


78 Tsmet Pacha took the name Ismet In6nii after two victories at Inénii, on January 14 and April ', 1921. 


provide the slightest pretext for aggression against it. If she made this 
concession to France today, what would she say to Russia or England 
tomorrow, if they asked her to let their fleets pass through the Straits? 

Even the tank exchange project had to be ruled out, as it would inevitably 
appear to be camouflaged transit and raise a host of objections. Nevertheless, 
the Turkish government would allow gasoline trains to pass freely, considered 
by the expert commission as commercial transport. The reason it asked for 
locomotives and wagons was that the Anatolian railroads were fully occupied 
with the needs of mobilization. The President concluded by expressing the 
hope that France would appreciate this conciliatory attitude. 

It wasn't much, I agree, but it was the maximum I could achieve. The 
Franco-Turkish friendship treaty confirmed and renewed; Syria's northern 
border freed of any threat; petrol to refuel our planes and trucks - these were, 
in spite of everything, the positive results I brought back from my 
negotiations. I felt I shouldn't ask for more. 

I thanked Ismet Inénti for the clear statement he had just made to me, which 
set out his country's position towards France. I assured him that the Marshal 
would appreciate the expression of respectful esteem he had asked me to 
convey to him. 

After exchanging a few commonplaces on the state of harvests and supplies 
» - a subject which preoccupied the President and largely dictated his policy of 
neutrality - Mr. Outrey and I left the room, accompanied by Mr. Saradjoglou 
and the chief of protocol. The interview had lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour. 


O 

Leaving the Cankaya palace, we made our way to the mausoleum housing 
Ghazi's mortal remains. It could have been 1 p.m. A vertical sun was pouring 
down on the city in a cataract of molten lead. The mausoleum was a plain, 
square building, built in the same white marble as most new ministries. Two 
sentries were pacing in front of the front door. 

We entered the funerary monument where the famous Grey Wolf, who had 
held the whole of Europe in suspense and cut his way, with his teeth, through 
the pack of his enemies, was sleeping his last sleep. 

Twenty times defeated, twenty times back in the saddle, he laid down his 
arms only when the last of his adversaries had been driven back. Faced with 
the scale of the disaster that had befallen his country, he vowed to remake it, 
transforming its institutions, its mores and even its alphabet from top to 
bottom. By sheer force of will, he had taken his country through three 
centuries in less than thirty years, shattering traditions, violating spirits and 
crushing all those who opposed his reforms. Nothing resisted his implacable 


” The 1941 harvest was expected to be in deficit, making Turkey dependent on food deliveries from the 
United States. 


will. But at the end of his life, he had resurrected his country, leaving his 
people with a feeling of veneration, vaguely mingled with fear. 

So I was stunned when I saw his tomb. Not only did it bear no resemblance 
to Atatiirk's fierce soul, but anything that might evoke the very idea of death 
seemed to have been deliberately banished. The dictator lay beneath a tent of 
white muslin, the folds of which formed a transparent, immaculate canopy. At 
the four comers of the snow-like tomb stood alabaster lamps, their globes 
shedding a milky light. Nothing could be more immaterial than this light, 
vaporously white sepulcher. I was about to see a heavy tumulus, adorned with 
bronze trophies, and I found myself in the bedroom of a young girl. It was 
explained to me that this was only a temporary mausoleum, and that a larger 
one was nearing completion. I doubt the final tomb will be more striking than 
this one. 

After laying the crown, whose blue, white and red ribbon burst like a 
fanfare in the midst of all this whiteness, we paused for a moment. The silence 
was disturbed only by the comings and goings of the sentries whose boots 
echoed on the flagstones of the outer peristyle. Then we left. 

As the heavy bronze doors were pushed open in front of us, I felt as if the 
doors to a furnace were being opened. As we crossed the threshold, I took a 
step back. After the subdued light and coolness of the vault, the sun hit you in 
the face, as if with the edge of a saber. 


O 

After lunch, I wrote a telegram informing Admiral Darlan of the outcome 
of my talks and announcing my return the following day. Then I went to the 
German Embassy to bid farewell to M. von Papen and thank him for the kind 
way in which he had supported me. 

Back at the embassy, I held a final conference with Mr. Outrey and his staff. 
We worked out the final details of fuel transit, locomotive delivery and the 
installation of controllers at the various junctions along the route. 

In the evening, Lombard returned from Aleppo with the plane, bringing me 
the latest news from Syria. Since Thursday, the military situation had not 
changed much, but our air force was alarmed by the growing fuel shortage. I 
explained to him that this problem had fortunately been solved, and that the 
first petrol trains would soon arrive. As for our ground troops, they were 
fighting without fail, and hadn't given up a single inch of ground to the British. 
By some inexplicable miracle, the Palmyra garrison was still holding out. The 
last message received from them was dated June 30 at 3:25 pm. It read: 
"Enemy driven out of ruins and back into gardens where pursued. We have 
taken machine guns, ammunition and grenades. 

On Wednesday July 2, at 5:30 a.m., we left the embassy for the airfield 
several kilometers from the city. Durmon and the mechanic had spent the 
night there, repairing minor damage to one of the engines. Although it was 


summer, a light layer of frost covered the field. So I was all the more touched 
to see Mr von Papen who, despite the early hour, had made a point of going out 
of his way to wish me a safe journey. 


After the obligatory lap around the runway, the plane turned north-west, 
heading for Athens. But instead of flying over the sea, as on our first trip, we 
crossed the arid plateau of central Anatolia. 

Along the way, Lombard told me about his time in Syria. He had gone as far 
as Beirut, where he had had a long conversation with General Dentz. When he 
had finished telling me about it, he asked: 

- By the way! Do you remember Fawzi Kaoutchi? 

- "Yes. What became of him?" 

I thought Lombard was going to tell me he was dead... 

- He's doing better," he replied, "you could even say he's been saved. His 
wounds are closing visibly. The doctor says he's never seen such healing 
power. However, he still needs a lot of care. Rahn is arranging for him to be 
flown out, because if he ever falls into British hands again, his healing power 
won't do him much good." 

Lombard then gave me the following account, which I can't resist 
recounting here, even though it's a little on the periphery of my trip. 

- When I landed in Aleppo," he says, "Fawzi Kaoutchi's nephew had just 
arrived. He was a thirteen-year-old boy named Ali, very vigorous for his age, 
with lively, bold eyes. Seeing his uncle lying on his cot, he became extremely 
excited and, after exchanging a few words with him, begged us to take him to 
Hassetché, on the banks of the Euphrates, where Fawzi's followers had 
retreated. At first, we thought it was a childish whim. But he implored us so 
much that we finally gave in. So we flew him to a small oasis in the middle of 
the desert. 

"There, Ali met up with his uncle's Bedouins again. He gathered them in a 
circle around him and harangued them in a quivering voice for over half an 
hour. He asked them if they were not ashamed to remain inactive while their 
commander's wounds remained to be avenged. Finally, he declared that, in his 
uncle's absence, he had come in his own name to rally them around him and 
lead them in the attack. He fired them up so well that the old warriors cheered 
and swore to follow him wherever he led them. 

- They were preparing to head back towards Palmyra, and this time might 
have succeeded in clearing the garrison, if... 

- "If what?" I asked, prodigiously interested. 

- If someone hadn't come to tell him that his seven-year-old cousin, to 
whom he was engaged and with whom he was madly in love, had just arrived 
in Aleppo and was asking to see him. 

- And then what happened? 

- For several hours, Ali was torn between conflicting feelings. Should he 
lead his men into battle, or answer his fiancée's call? In the end, love 


triumphed. He returned to Aleppo, and the attack did not take place." 

This tragedy in the desert had an authentic Racinian accent. 

At first, I regretted that Ali's passion had won out over his vocation for 
arms. Perhaps he could have saved the garrison? But fate had decided 
otherwise. And if Palmyra was to succumb, it was better that it was because of 
a love story... 


O 

Around midday, we arrived in Athens, and found Eleusis, with its torpedo 
pyramids, shrouded in mist. Since our arrival, command of the city had passed 
from the Germans to the Italians, so that the green, white and red flag now 
flew over the Acropolis, next to the swastika flag. We spent the afternoon and 
evening working with one of Pelletier d'Oisy's collaborators on certain details 
of the noria that still left something to be desired. 

The following day, July 3, we left Greece at around 10 a.m., en route for 
Vichy. Apart from an Italian D.C.A. battery which inadvertently opened fire 
on us near Taranto, the return trip was uneventful. After a short stopover in 
Rome to refuel, we landed in Vichy at 4.40pm. 

On returning to the Hétel du Parc, I immediately went to see the Marshal 
and the Admiral to inform them of the outcome of my trip. During this 
meeting, the Admiral gave me two pieces of bad news in quick succession: 
Germany had refused our request for transport planes, as all its aircraft were 
busy on the Russian front. Then Palmyra had fallen, on the fourteenth day of 
heroic resistance. Deprived of food and ammunition, Commandant Ghérardi 
finally gave up the fight after burning his last cartridges. His final message, 
dated July 3, 1941, at 2:40 a.m., said with moving terseness: "J am obliged to 
surrender the place. Ask you to cease all aviation action in the Palmyra 


region. Radio set out of order. Vive la France. 
CHAPTER XV 


The end of Syrian resistance 


The Saint-Jean-d'Acre armistice 
July 5-14, 1941 


Situation in Syria on my return from Ankara - New conversa- 
tion Marzin-Vogl - Admiral Marzin's disappointment -Desperateresistance 


from our troops - The torpedoing of theSaint-Didier -Admiral 
Darlan wants to take the fleet out - Cautionary advice from Admiral 
Auphand - Arrival of M.Schleier in Vichy -Marshal Goering's proposal 
- Changes in the mood of our combatants - 

The absence of a political agreement, a stumbling block to any 
agreement - Darlan-Schleier conversation - Conference at the Maré- 
chals- Advantages and disadvantages of German air aid - The 
location of the conflict - Marshal Pétain's refusal - M. Schleier's irritation 
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of the High Commissioner - Vichy's harmful role - 

Vexations inflicted on our fighters - Disbanding of the regiments of 
Syria - "You fought isolated, without possible help" - The sacrifice 
useless. 


On my return from Ankara, the situation in Syria was as follows: Army: of 
the three routes our reinforcements could have taken to the Levant, the first - 
the land route - was cut off by the Turkish government's refusal to let our 
troops through. The second - the air route - was blocked by the German 
government's refusal to lend us transport aircraft. The third - the sea route - 
was rendered almost impassable by the British blockade. 

Armée de P Air: the arrival of fuel trains improved our air defense. But each 
convoy could only carry a relatively small quantity of fuel, and the speed of 
the trains risked being slowed down by the traffic jams on the Turkish 
network. And when it came to replacing destroyed aircraft, the possibilities in 
France were running out. Our losses had been heavy: 179 aircraft in less than 
four weeks. If the number of aircraft was to remain constant, we had to obtain 
urgent authorization from the Germans to assemble and send to Syria the few 
dismantled aircraft that were due to be shipped to Germany shortly. 

During my absence, Admiral Marzin had another meeting with General 
Vogl. The reason for the meeting was to finalize the trucking of Afrika-Korps 
supplies between Gabés and the Tripolitan border. Admiral Marzin took the 
opportunity to draw the attention of the Chairman of the German Armistice 
Commission to the desperate state of our air force in the Levant. A second 
time, he asked permission to modify the percentage of the Franco-German 
production plan to our advantage, with priority given to French orders. A 
second time, the Germans categorically refused. This refusal was so strongly 
resented by Admiral Marzin that he resigned from the » negotiating 


* Tt will be recalled that the principle had been accepted at the June 10 conference (see above, p. 169). 

*! He was replaced shortly afterwards by Admiral Michelier. 

1. This is what the Netus Chronicle pointed out when it wrote: "The French are putting up fierce 
resistance in Syria, at the behest of their government: to break it, we must use all the means at our 


committee. 

In short, our air forces were threatened with asphyxiation and our land 
forces could only receive reinforcements by sea. Day after day, no matter how 
hard we tried to change the course of events, the noose was tightening around 
our fighters in the Levant. 
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And yet our troops refused to declare defeat. Harassed by thirty days of 
uninterrupted fighting, armed with antiquated and inadequate equipment, 
knowing they had no help and were sacrificed in advance, they resisted 
desperately, with rage in their hearts, against an adversary twenty, thirty times 
superior in numbers. With the limited means at our disposal, our air force flew 
1,700 sorties in three weeks: fighters 900; day bombers 600; night bombers 
60; reconnaissance planes 140. In a single encounter, our squadrons shot 
down 23 enemy aircraft and lost only 8. Naval aviation had lent a hand to our 
air force formations. Its missions were numerous. But their losses, alas, had 
been severe: 7 crews out of 12 had not returned. Of 15 officers, 7 died; of 48 
sailors and non-commissioned officers, 28 perished. 

As the resistance continued, dispatches reported superhuman feats 
accomplished by tiny handfuls of men. At Palmyra, a young lieutenant and 6 
legionnaires, supported by the action of two mortars, had counter-attacked in 
the Valley of the Tombs on the morning of June 30, clearing the islands of 
resistance with grenades and driving out an entire company of English and 
Hindus, surprised by the audacity of the maneuver and the decisiveness of the 
executors. At Damour, a 22-year-old ensign and 7 sailors, armed with a single 
machine gun and six pistols, managed to put a formation of Australians to 
flight and free the colonel, the regiment's chief of staff and his deputy captain, 
who had just been surrounded by opposing forces. Such feats were repeated 
daily. This desperate resistance forced the English to bring in new 
reinforcements all the time*. 

On July 6, 7 and 8, Saida having fallen, the British captured Damour, 20 km 
from Beirut. But our troops immediately retreated to new positions in Khaldé. 
Thirty days after the start of the offensive, the British were still stalling 10 km 
south of Beirut and at the outlets of Damascus. The column that had taken 
Palmyra was held in check at Homs, and made no further progress. 

On learning that the Turks were refusing to let our battalions through at 
Salonika, Admiral Darlan decided to make a last-ditch attempt to break the 
British naval blockade. He ordered the Saint-Didier to reach Beirut or Tripoli 
at all costs. The ship was set sail in the utmost secrecy. We were eagerly 
awaiting news of its arrival, when we learned that it too had been torpedoed 


disposal." 


off Adalia. Only some of the troops it was carrying had been saved. The 
experiment - which repeated the tragedy of the Chevalier-Paul and 
Théophile-Gautier - had an obvious conclusion: just like the land and air 
routes, the sea route was definitively cut off. 


The news of the torpedoing of the Saint-Didier provoked a burst of anger in 
Admiral Darlan. He called a conference at the Admiralty, attended by me and 
a few members of his cabinet, as well as Admiral Auphand, Director of the 
Merchant Navy, and Admiral Le Luc, Chief of the General Staff. He told us, 
point-blank, that he had decided to set sail our ocean-going fleet, to break the 
Beirut blockade by force. 

The intention was good. But on closer examination, the operation proved so 
fraught with risk that it had to be abandoned. First of all, Admiral Auphand 
pointed out that fuel oil stocks in France were just sufficient to keep our ships 
at sea for eight days. After that, they would either have to return or take refuge 
in a port in the Levant, where they would in turn be stranded. This would be a 
disaster, as they would find neither the fuel they needed to return to France, 
nor sufficient ammunition to continue the fight. What's more, the British 
would only fight in the cul-de-sac of the Eastern Mediterranean, where our 
units would be furthest from their bases. Our ships would all be sunk or 
captured. 

Finally, in addition to these technical arguments, there were others of a 
more general nature. We had to remember that our fleet was one of our most 
important assets in peace negotiations. The day we lost it, our position in the 
world would be considerably diminished, and our relations with our overseas 
possessions singularly compromised. We should therefore only engage it 
wisely, and not risk it on such a risky move. Of course, Syria was close to all 
our hearts. But it wasn't in the Levant, after all, that France's fate hung in the 
balance. It would be either in Europe or in the Empire, and our Empire's center 
of gravity was Africa. Was it necessary, in order to save Beirut, to sacrifice 
these units which could one day be indispensable to the safeguarding of 
Casablanca and Dakar? 

- For my part," concludes Admiral Auphand, "I think it would be a grave 
imprudence to involve the bulk of our fleet anywhere other than on a point of 
vital importance." 

Admiral Le Luc then took the floor to give some information on the state of 
British naval forces in the eastern Mediterranean. These had just been 
augmented by several large vessels. 

As a result, Admiral Darlan gave up his project and rallied to Admiral 
Auphand's opinion. Whatever the ulterior motives of the director of our 
merchant navy, it must be acknowledged that his thesis was the wisest. 
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On the moming of July 7, I received a telephone call from Paris, 
announcing the arrival of Minister Schleier, who had a communication of the 
utmost importance to pass on to the Marshal, on behalf of the German 
government. For Mr. Schleier to come himself, instead of waiting for my 
return to Paris, the matter had to be urgent. 

I received the Minister as soon as he arrived. He was carrying a message 
from Marshal Goering to Marshal Pétain: the Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Air Force was offering the support of the Reich Air Force in the 
defense of Syria. This was a most significant proposal, as it seemed to indicate 
that the Reich's supreme authorities were suddenly taking an interest in the 
fate of our Levant Mandate. It was only regrettable that this interest should 
manifest itself so late in the day. 

Another aspect of the affair attracted my attention. I had every reason to 
suppose that the Reichsmarschall's offer was due to Rahn's indirect 
intervention, for there seemed to be a connection between it and General 
Dentz's latest dispatches. At the start of the campaign, the High Commissioner 
had urged the French government to refuse all German military aid, fearing 
that it would incite some of our regiments to defect, and weaken rather than 
strengthen our defense. A week later, General Dentz agreed that Reich air 
units could bombard the British ships that were firing on the Saida coast, "on 
condition that the German operation remains strictly distinct from French 
operations". For the past three days, however, he had been soliciting 
unrestricted help from the German air force, assuring us that it would be 
welcomed by our troops. 

As you can see, we had come a long way since May 8, when the High 
Commissioner had demanded that the German airmen who had arrived in 
Aleppo should remain in barracks outside the city. Under the pressure of 
events, the psychology of our troops had changed. The same German officers 
who had been kept on the sidelines just a few weeks earlier now appeared to be 
valiant fighters whose support was eagerly sought. It was a crucial 
observation, and one I had to remember. 

Mr. Schleier, informed by Rahn of the prevailing mood in the Levant, 
assumed that the proposal he brought would be enthusiastically accepted. But 
alas! Things weren't quite that simple, and I made no secret of the fact that, in 
my opinion, Marshal Goering's offer had a good chance of being turned down. 


From the French government's point of view, the matter looked very 
different. As long as the Chancellor had not explicitly declared his recognition 
of French authority over Syria, it was difficult to let German soldiers into the 
country. On whose behalf, under whose command, and in what capacity 
would they fight there? With the aforementioned guarantee, they presented 
themselves as allies. Without it, they arrived as occupiers or invaders. Caught 


up in the heat of battle, our fighters in the Levant might not look so closely. 
But the repercussions could be far-reaching for the rest of our African army. 

That objection aside, there were others. The Reich claimed it could not lend 
us some fifty transport aircraft to bring French reinforcements to Syria, on the 
pretext that all its equipment was occupied in Russia, and now it was suddenly 
willing to intervene with large formations - bombing, reconnaissance and 
fighter squadrons - on condition that it be granted bases in the Levant. There 
was something illogical about the German proposal. And illogicality is, for us, 
a great generator of mistrust. 

I explained my fears to Minister Schleier and tried to make him understand 
how delicate it seemed to me for the Field Marshal to accept the Reich's 
military collaboration in Syria, while at the same time remaining closely under 
his tutelage in the metropolis, as the affair of our air production had shown. 
For my part, I had no other ambition than to see the conclusion of a military 
alliance between the Reich and France, because it was the only way for my 
country to regain its freedom. But I wanted it to be as honorable partners. To 
advocate an alliance in which we would assume additional obligations while 
remaining burdened by the chains of the past, was a terrain I could not follow. 
What was needed was a transactional formula that would allow both countries 
to adjust their positions. This was what I was striving for in all my 
negotiations. Unfortunately, I had not yet succeeded, and feared that this was 
precisely the stumbling block. 

Mr. Schleier was surprised to hear me speak like this. He thought I didn't 
see the "importance" of his message. In fact, it was he who didn't see the 
problem. I gave up trying to continue a dead-end conversation. 

We then went down to see Admiral Darlan, to whom Mr. Schleier relayed 
his message. The Admiral, whom I hadn't had time to warn, immediately 
adopted the position I had anticipated. But whereas I had invoked political 
arguments, he relied above all on military reasons. We had very little gasoline 
in Syria, and the gasoline I had obtained through Turkey was barely sufficient 
to maintain the level of our air defense. If powerful German squadrons moved 
into Aleppo, they would use up all our fuel stocks within forty-eight hours. 
Then they would have to withdraw, and our air defense would fall to zero. The 
air force, acting alone, was not enough to ensure victory. Syria could only be 
saved by massive and continuous infantry intervention. Such intervention was 
impossible as long as Cyprus remained in British hands. The successive losses 
of the Chevalier-Paul, Saint Didier and Théophile-Gautier were eloquent 
proof of this. 

Mr. Schleier, visibly disconcerted by these technical arguments, was 
beginning to display a certain bad temper. The Admiral told him that he would 
confer with the Marshal, and that the Head of State would receive him 
immediately afterwards. 

So we went up to Marshal Pétain, the Admiral and I, to present him with 


Marshal Goering's offer. This placed the French government in a thorny 
situation. It forced it to choose between recklessness and clumsiness. 

Accepting Goering's proposal would have been imprudent, because the 
British could use it as a pretext to launch an attack against other parts of our 
Empire. Marshal Pétain's main concern was to "localize" the conflict, i.e. to 
provide the British with no grounds for extending their aggression. 

For my part, I was hostile to this thesis. Firstly, because I found it painful to 
take blows without returning them; and secondly, because I knew that our lack 
of reaction would not deter the English from renewing their attacks. Quite the 
contrary, in fact. But I recognized that to be able to strike back at the British, 
you had to have the means to do so, and the forces at our disposal were 
notoriously inadequate. To launch our soldiers on the offensive, without 
adequate armament, as Daladier had done in 1939, was not only a crime, from 
a moral point of view; it was the best way to destroy the authority of a 
government. To be able to argue the case for "extending" the conflict, we 
needed these two indispensable factors: men and weapons. 

Germany had denied us both during the discussion of the Paris Protocols. It 
had only conceded us the bare minimum, and had refused to recognize the 
interdependence of the problems posed by our imperial defense. In other 
words: our ability to retaliate against British aggression was limited by the 
weakness of the Reich's means of defense. There was no way out. The 
Luftwaffe's intervention at a given point did nothing to change the problem. If 
we accepted German air support in any part of our Empire, we had to be ready 
to extend it immediately to a// other arms, and to the whole of Africa. This was 
not possible without a formal treaty setting out the terms of armed 
cooperation. Being bound and being allied were two very different things. 

But to decline Goering's offer outright would have been clumsy, for the 
preservation of our Empire depended on increasing our war potential, and this 
increase depended exclusively on German goodwill. Refusing the assistance 
of the Reich Air Force risked upsetting the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Luftwaffe and making the negotiations I was pursuing even more difficult. 
Consequently, we had to make it clear that the principle of collaboration 
seemed desirable to us, but that as far as Syria was concerned, the problem 
was badly posed. 

The Field Marshal, whose views coincided with those I have just outlined, 
therefore received Mr. Schleier and told him that he was particularly sensitive 
to the Reichsmarschall's proposal; that he understood the spirit in which this 
offer was made to us; but that military cooperation only made sense if it led to 
joint victory. And victory could not be achieved by aviation alone. It had to be 
accompanied by "massive intervention by the army= ". If the Germans could 
achieve this, the Marshal gratefully accepted. But his experience as a soldier 


© These are the words of the note that the Marshall gave to Mr. Schleier. 


led him to believe that this was impossible, given Syria's geographical 
situation. In that case, he felt the wisest thing to do was to abstain. 

Mr. Schleier listened to these words with marked disappointment and left 
for Paris, ulcerated by the rejection of a proposal which seemed to him all the 
more generous for not having fully understood its repercussions. 

The Paris press, under the orders of the Embassy, immediately reflected 
this bad mood. Certain newspapers indulged in one-upmanship, made all the 
easier by the fact that the public had no way of forming its own opinion. To 
hear them tell it, the French government had never been serious about 
defending Syria, and the tales they propagated about the heroism of our 
soldiers were nothing more than fables invented for the needs of the cause. 
One of them went so far as to say that the Admiral "had voluntarily rejected an 
offer that would have enabled us to save our country. 
our Mandate". The well-known refrain began again: "All this would not 
happen if Laval were in power. 


El 

To tell the truth, I didn't care about all the excitement. I knew the facts, and 
that was enough for me. What's more, I was absorbed by the news from Syria, 
where a breath of heroism unknown in metropolitan France was passing by. I 
thought that the resistance of our troops would last another fortnight, and that 
by then I would have time to correct the unfortunate impression left on Mr. 
Schleier by the Marshal's negative response, by presenting the German 
government with broader counter-proposals. 

I was mistaken. On the morning of July 12, I suddenly learned that General 
Dentz had requested authorization to enter into talks with General Wilson® . 
This news surprised me all the more because the War Office had kept it from 
me. My apprehensions grew even greater when I learned that the 
plenipotentiary appointed to lead the negotiations was... General de Verdillac. 
All I could do was call Vichy urgently, to advise the Admiral not to conclude 
an armistice ratified by both governments, but a simple suspension of arms 
between the two commanders-in-chief. The Admiral heeded my advice and 
cabled instructions to this effect to the High Commissioner. On the 13th, the 
truce was signed in Saint-Jean- d'Acre. It came into force on July 14, 1941. 

On the same day, General Dentz sent a final order of the day to the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Levant forces, in which he 
proclaimed that the fighters in Syria "had the right to be proud of the fierce 
struggle they had sustained, isolated, without any possible help". 

"Isolated, without help", 1 could never read these words without feeling my 
heart clench. It could have been the motto of all our regiments in Syria. I knew 


3 Commander of British troops. (Editor's note) 


better than anyone how true it was. 
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But that was not the end of our fighters’ ordeal, and J think that for many of 
them, what they had to endure afterwards was harder than the fire of the 
English machine guns. 

As soon as the armistice was signed, I saw the faces in Vichy relax, and 
many a face that had frowned during the Resistance was replaced by one of 
undisguised joy. Many who had pretended to celebrate the end of the fighting 
were actually rejoicing at the British victory. This was evident in the 
subsequent hostility shown to our Syrian soldiers, and the malice with which 
they were attacked. They were resented for having stood up to the British 
aggressor: it was one of those things you just don't forgive. 

On his return to France, General Dentz was retained as High 
Commissioner, but no longer exercised any command. In Arles, he was put in 
charge of approving decorations awarded during the 1939-1940 war - a purely 
administrative task. When I intervened on his behalf with Admiral Darlan - 
who had nonetheless given him the orders to resist - I saw that the departments 
of the Ministry of War had upset him. To my repeated requests, the Admiral 
replied that he could not entrust any command to General Dentz, as "the army 
had no confidence in him". By Jove, the majority of the army was Gaullist. 
How could they not have had a grudge against the only French general who 
had dared to fight openly against de Gaulle and the British? 

When I returned three months later to ask him to take up a post in North 
Africa, the augurs at the Hétel Thermal« hypocritically replied: 

- "You know very well it's impossible: never two without three!" When I 
asked them what they meant by that, they explained with an annoyed look on 
their faces: 

- General Dentz lost Paris in 1940. He lost Beirut in 1941. What do you 
want him to lose next?" 

And yet, if he had lost Beirut, it was largely because of those who were now 
attacking him. Things would undoubtedly have taken a different turn had he 
not followed to the letter the instructions sent to him by the Thermal Hotel 
offices. 

For when, at the start of the British offensive, a vigorous counter-attack on 
Sheik-Meskine and Kuneitra had cleared our positions, and General Dentz 
wanted to push all the way into Palestine to cut the British Mosul-Haifa 
pipeline which passed just a few kilometers from the border, who dissuaded 
him? - Vichy. 

When, a little later, Councillor Rahn, indignant at seeing our exhausted men 


“4 The Thermal Palace was the headquarters of the Ministry of War in Vichy (Editor's note). 


executing marches and counter-marches under the desert sun, advised General 
Dentz to requisition all private automobiles, including the luxury Chryslers 
and Cadillacs in which Lebanon's golden youth were strutting their stuff, who 
was to stop him? - Vichy again. 

Finally, when the day came to evacuate Tripoli, where our last stocks of 
petrol were stored, and Rahn urged him to blow up the tanks to prevent them 
falling into British hands, who forbade him? - Always Vichy. 

Officers and troops were treated no better than the Commander-in-Chief. 
One of the favorable clauses of the Saint-Jean-d'Acre suspension of arms 
authorized the repatriation of combatants from the Levant, with the exception 
of those who joined Gaullist formations. However, almost all of our officers 
and soldiers had refused to join the dissidents, despite the considerable 
advantages that had been dangled in front of them. After laborious 
negotiations, they were finally brought back to the unoccupied zone. There, 
instead of being welcomed as men who had accomplished one of the few truly 
noble things of which France could be proud since the armistice of June 1940, 
they were left to fend for themselves, amidst an indifferent population and the 
vexations of a hostile administration. 

The Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden immediately ordered their 
demobilization, as they were stationed in France and therefore exceeded the 
numbers authorized by the armistice. 

I intervened with the Reich military authorities and explained the mistake 
they were making. I showed them that our Syrian regiments were elite units, to 
be carefully preserved for future action. By returning them to civilian life, the 
German authorities were playing right into the hands of their adversaries. On 
the contrary, they should have been sent to Africa, where they would become 
the core of the anti-Gaullist resistance. 

The German military agreed with me: they gave the order to postpone 
demobilization and to transport to Tunisia what remained of our troops from 
the Levant. But once in North Africa, these regiments were disbanded by 
order of the French administration. Under various pretexts, the Syrian 
regiments were disbanded and incorporated in small groups into more or less 
dissident formations. No more was heard of our units in the Levant. 

Having thus silenced the living, Vichy strove to forget the dead. Months 
went by before anyone thought of celebrating the memory of the defenders of 
Kuneitra or Palmyra. The government, which had failed to take advantage of 
our troops' resistance, should at least have taken advantage of their sacrifice, 
by glorifying the memory of those who had fallen. On the contrary, it didn't 
even think of doing so. People spoke of our resistance in the Levant as a 
regrettable mistake, as an inglorious episode about which it was better to keep 
quiet. Vichy, decidedly, did not know how to reconquer, keep or lose territory 
with dignity. Born of the armistice, this regime seemed to be struck by a kind 
of curse: it was only capable of concluding armistices and suspensions of 


arms... 

But that didn't stop our soldiers in the Levant from being heroes, in the 
truest sense of the word. "Isolated, without any possible help", they had 
sacrificed themselves because they had believed that their blood would 
redeem the errors of the past. They had fought without fail because they had 
believed that the image of a regenerated, revolutionary and imperial France 
would emerge in the line of sight of their rifles. But their sacrifice had been in 
vain, like all sacrifices truly worthy of the name. And when they returned 
home, they were ignored - for they were too big to be of any use to 
propaganda. This greatness was all moral, and no impure element should be 
involved. If they were scorned by the France of today, it was because they had 
shed their blood for a France yet to be born. 
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Since my return from Berchtesgaden, I had constantly come up against 
difficulties of all kinds in the course of my talks. On reflection, it became clear 
that the most serious of these - because they dominated all the others - stemmed 
from the faulty mechanism of the negotiation. The order of factors had been 
reversed. It had to be re-established as a matter of urgency; otherwise, all the 
problems would be progressively distorted. 

The Marshal and the Admiral had initially welcomed the "give and take" 
principle, as it had given them a sense of security. But this principle was not 
only a decoy: it also masked the essential purpose of the negotiations. 

What, in short, was our goal? To obtain the best possible peace for France. 
Our concessions to Germany were 'a means of lifting us out of the status of the 
armistice - which was only temporary - and bringing us closer to peace, which 
would be definitive. 


However, the working method recommended by the Chancellor did not 
bring us any closer to this goal. What's more, it had a number of disadvantages, 


which soon became apparent when we applied it. 

It was impossible to balance German requirements with French needs. The 
Germans were asking us to build aircraft for them. We, on the other hand, were 
asking for the return of prisoners, the attachment of the northern departments, 
the easing of the demarcation line, and so on. Which of these elements could be 
placed opposite the German request? Was there a closer correlation between 
planes and prisoners, than between planes and the northern departments, or 
between planes and the demarcation line?In reality, no such "deal" had any 
logical basis, because it involved things that had nothing in common. ; 

Secondly, it was impossible to clearly establish the value of our concessions. 
What was the transit of planes to Iraq, or the passage of Afrika-Korps supplies 
through Bizerte, "worth" to the Reich? Ten thousand, fifty thousand, a hundred 
thousand prisoners? It all depended exclusively on the price that the German 
general staff attached to these operations, and this price varied according to the 
ebb and flow of events. On May 6, 1'0.K.W. was determined to send planes to 
Mosul. By May 28, he no longer wanted to do so, and the transit granted by us 
seemed negligible. The same applied to the African front. As soon as a convoy 
was torpedoed between Taranto and Tripoli, Bizerte took on vital importance 
in the eyes of the German military. If the next convoy crossed the Strait of 
Sicily unhindered, Bizerte seemed no more than a secondary factor, the 
granting of which no longer warranted the slightest concession. 

Finally, it was impossible to synchronize the execution of the agreed 
counterparts. We saw this during the transit of German aircraft to Iraq. Their 
passage was completed in forty-eight hours. But it took three months to finalize 
the promised reduction in occupation costs. Even more symptomatic was the 
negotiation concerning the return of ex-servicemen. We had been promised the 
release of a tranche of around 100,000 prisoners, divided into 1,000 trains, 
spread over six months, due to the shortage of means of transport. However, 
during these six months, i.e. until the last prisoner in this tranche had returned 
home, we were exposed to a revision of the agreement. And this is exactly what 
happened, as the originally agreed figure of 100,000 prisoners was reduced to 
33,600 by a unilateral decision of the O.K.W. during the negotiations. 

This situation was further exacerbated by the fact that the Germans were 
asking us to make irrevocable decisions, in the sense that once agreed there 
was no going back, while they reserved the right to reduce the counterparties 
enshrined in previous agreements at any time. 

On May 6, we signed an agreement on Syria with the Reich. On May 28, 
although we had not yet received the promised compensation, the Germans 
asked for the use of Bizerte. Faced with Admiral Darlan's reluctance, the 
German government immediately suspended payment of what was due to us fo 
r Syria. The slightest difficulty called into question everything that had 
previously been obtained. This put us in the position of a gambler striving 
endlessly to catch up. The harshness, incomprehension and sometimes, it has 


to be said, bad faith of the German representatives, led to this paradoxical 
result: we were in a worse position negotiating with the Reich, than not 
negotiating at all. 

Clearly, this state of affairs had to change - for no sound policy could be built 
on these foundations. 
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All Franco-German negotiations were therefore distorted by the absence of a 
political instrument to provide a framework and support. There was the 
armistice, but this only confirmed the state of affairs in June 1940. Since then, 
the situation had evolved. We were engaged in operations inconceivable a year 
earlier, and incompatible with the stipulations of the Rethondes Convention. 
These had been drawn up to tie us down, disarm us and prevent us from 
fighting. The demands now being made of us by the Reich would inevitably 
lead us to take up arms again. As we can see, there was a profound antinomy 
between the armistice treaty and the policy of "collaboration". 

The Berchtesgaden talks had led us to conceive a series of detailed economic 
and military operations, by means of which we hoped to rise, step by step, to an 
overall political agreement. On execution, it became clear that we had to 
proceed in the opposite direction, i.e. first conclude an overall political 
agreement, within which all the detailed military and economic operations 
would find their natural place and hierarchy. To do otherwise was to build the 
roof of a house before laying the foundations. 


O 


The idea of a broader agreement to replace the armistice agreements had not 
sprung up in my mind as the result of a sudden inspiration. I thought it should 
have been negotiated the day after the Montoire interview, of which it was the 
logical extension. I'd been thinking about it ever since I'd joined the 
government, and this preoccupation was present in almost all my negotiations. 

In my first memo to Admiral Darlan in March 1941, I stated that "the 
current Franco-German status must be radically transformed". The same 
concern reappeared in the Additional Protocol of May 28, which expressly 
stated: 


"The concessions demanded by the German High Command are likely 
to provoke an armed conflict between France, on the one hand, and 
England and the United States, on the other: consequently, the German 
government will grant France, by means of political and economic 
concessions, the means to justify this conflict in the eyes of its public 


opinion® ." 


The day after the signing of the Paris Protocols, Abetz suggested to me that 
a "General Protocol" should be drawn up in the event of a Franco-British 
conflict. 

- France's status would have to be radically altered," said the ambassador, 
"and she would have to go from being Germany's adversary to its ally. The 
protocol I envisage would come into effect at the first cannon shot fired by the 
English." 

We had had several conversations on this subject* , but while I agreed with 
the Ambassador on the substance, I disagreed with him on the form. I thought 
it would be dangerous to wait until "the first cannon shot was fired" before 
putting such an arrangement into effect, because by then it would be too late: 
none of the indispensable precautions would have been taken. Before any 
attack, we had to increase and put in place our means of defense, if only to 
discourage possible aggression. But it was clear that we would only be granted 
these resources if France made specific commitments to the Reich beforehand. 

The need for such an agreement had become even clearer to me on the eve of 
the British aggression on Syria, and I stressed it in my personal letter to the 
Ambassador on June 8. 


Every time we examine one of the specific problems posed by the 
current situation," | wrote to him, "whether it's a question of prisoners of 
war, the demarcation line, the northern departments, supplies, 
occupation costs or the defense of the Empire, it comes down to a more 
general point of view, that of peace. To solve this problem is to solve them 
all. To leave it unresolved is to resolve none of them . 


I was astonished that Chancellor Hitler had not proposed such a settlement 
to Admiral Darlan at the Berchtesgaden meeting. It was in order to examine the 
modalities that I had requested - in this same letter of June 8 - that a new 
meeting take place between the Admiral and the Fiihrer. The Fuhrer replied 
that he was preoccupied with other matters, and the launch of the offensive 
against the USSR a fortnight later clarified his answer. But the Franco-German 
problem remained. Since Chancellor Hitler was shying away from an 
interview, it seemed essential to outline a draft agreement ourselves, and 


*> See above, p. 127. 

* Note of June 5, 1941 to Admiral Darlan: "The ambassador has set two appointments for Friday. One at 
10.a.m., to study ways of accelerating the implementation of the planned concessions. The other at 4 a.m., to 
study a draft general protocol relating to the new Franco-German status which should come into force in the 
event of France actually becoming involved in a conflict with Great Britain." 

*7 See above, p. 146. 


submit it in writing to the German government. 
O 


Even before my departure for Levant, I had asked Jacques Guérard to sketch 
out a draft Franco-German convention that would meet these needs. In my 
view, this text should be clearly distinct from the outdated armistice 
agreements, without going so far as to present itself as peace preliminaries, 
which would run the risk of offending German sensibilities. 

The drafting of such a document was extremely delicate. Firstly, because it 
was neither an armistice agreement nor a peace treaty, it had to reflect a 
transitory state of affairs, which was neither war nor peace, but the 
prolongation of an ambiguous situation, without equivalent in the past, and for 
which it was impossible to find precedents. 


Secondly, because the document in question had to be addressed to both 
Germany and Italy. To leave the Roman government out of the combination 
would have been to provoke a counter-offensive by Mussolini, which would 
have thrown the whole operation into disarray. 

Finally, because while the time seemed ripe for discussion of certain 
problems, others - Italian demands in particular - did not yet seem ripe. We 
could hope to find a more favorable solution to them in a few months' time. So 
we had to be careful not to crystallize them prematurely. 

The envisaged document therefore had to be both precise and flexible. It had 
to resolve the problems whose unresolved resolution was paralyzing progress 
in Franco-German talks, but leave unresolved all those for which time would 
bring a better solution. It also had to strike a fair balance between the 
obligations and benefits of each contracting party. 

To meet these various needs, Guérard and I decided to give this draft 
agreement an original form. Instead of defining what France's future status 
would be, as in a peace treaty, we proceeded in the opposite direction, first 
defining what it would not be. 

Thus was born the draft Transitional Pact, whose main provisions we will 
examine below* . 


The pact itself was preceded by a fairly lengthy preamble, setting out the 
general principles from which it was derived. These included: 


*8 The full text of the pact can be found in appendix, document 3, pp. 437-445. 


"The French government would be seriously incurring its 
responsibility to the French nation if it were to drag it into a new war 
without being certain that its policy... is capable of restoring France to its 
place in the concert of great nations. And it would be no less responsible 
towards Germany if it did not frankly set out the moral and material 
conditions to which, in its opinion, the effectiveness of its political and 
military action depends. 

"To fulfill with honor the mission to which France is called, all the 
moral forces of the country must first unite. This union can only be 
achieved through the unanimous confidence of all citizens - in the future 
destinies of France and Europe. The government has the will and the 
certainty to bring about this unanimity if it is able to act without 
hindrance, and if Germany and Italy give French patriotism definite 
appeasement and hope. 

"In the military field, the reconstituted French Army, Air Force and 
Navy must be put in a position not only to fight heroically against British 

forces, as in Syria, but to triumph over them, in the common interest of 
Europe and France. 

"Finally, in the international arena, French policy should serve as an 
example, rallying still uncertain states to the European order, and thereby 
removing any basis for coalitions that might form around Great Britain. 

"None of these results can be achieved in the present situation of 
Franco-German relations, defined by the armistice of June 22, 1940. The 

policy of collaboration can lead France to fight everywhere. But it cannot 
do so under an armistice regime, the very purpose of which is to put it in 
no position to fight. 

"Indeed, the armistice agreements currently in force limit the exercise 
of French sovereignty and, even more so, the use of its military forces. 

"For all these reasons, they no longer seem compatible, either in spirit 
or in letter, with the new tasks of which France believes it has made itself 
worthy through the loyalty of its leaders and the courage of its soldiers... 

"It is under the guise of these observations that the French 
government... is requesting talks with the German and _ Italian 
governments. 

"In the view of the French government, these negotiations would tend 
to settle certain vital questions immediately and definitively, and to 
replace the armistice regime with one based on the sovereignty of the 
French state and loyal cooperation between France and Germany and 
Italy. 


This was followed by the "Transitional Pact" itself. This consisted of : 


. A PUBLIC PACT between Germany, Italy and France. 


. A NON PUBLIC PROTOCOL including : 
A preliminary statement from the French government; 
France's accession to the Anti-Komintern Pact ; 
A joint statement by the German and Italian governments; 
. A declaration of concerted action by the three governments; 
. Revision of armistice conditions. 
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The PUBLIC PACT stipulated: 


1."That the high contracting parties agreed to re-establish peaceful 
relations between themselves based on a mutual desire to cooperate in 
restoring Peace and organizing Europe. 

2. "That the armistice agreements would be replaced by transitional 
agreements, intended to define the new Franco-German-ltalian regime 
established by the previous declaration. 

3. "That diplomatic and consular relations would be re-established on 
both sides. 

4. "That the Pact would take effect immediately and remain in force 
until the Peace Treaty." 


The NON-PUBLIC PROTOCOL began with a preliminary declaration by 
the French government of the spirit in which it undertook to conduct its 
domestic, foreign, military and economic policy. 

In response, the German and Italian governments invited France to join the 
Tripartite Pact. France undertook to join after the signing of the Peace, but 
declared that it would immediately assume, on a reciprocal basis, all 
obligations towards Germany and Italy. 

The German and Italian governments then made a joint declaration under 
which they undertook not to make any territorial claims on metropolitan 
France or on non-European countries under French sovereignty, with the 
exception of the former German colonies transferred to France in execution of 
the Treaty of Versailles. The following points remained reserved: 


A."The Alsace-Lorraine question. This would be resolved "so that this 
territory ceased to be the focus of a fratricidal struggle". 

B."Certain adjustments of general interest concerning the colonies. 
These "would undermine neither the value of the French Empire as a 
whole nor the unity of our North African territories." 


The Protocol then provided for a series of "transitional agreements" to 
gradually replace the armistice agreements. In particular, these new 
agreements would regulate : 


1. "The gradual restoration of freedom of movement and 
communication. 

2. "The immediate elimination of the forbidden zone and the gradual 
elimination of the occupied zone. 

3. "The new regime for German troops transiting, stationing or 
staying in parts of the previously occupied zone. 

4."The assimilation of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais departments with 
the other French departments. 

5."The establishment of a provisional administrative status for Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

6."The practical exercise of French sovereignty in political matters 
throughout the territories under its jurisdiction. 

7. "The gradual return of prisoners of war. 

8."Authorization for French rearmament within limits and under 
controls to be set. 

9. "A number of agreements relating to economic cooperation. 

10. "The phasing out of occupancy charges." 


These agreements would be drawn up as quickly as possible by a series of 
Franco-German commissions, separate from the Wiesbaden armistice 
commission. 

A final article stated: 


1. "That the non-public protocol would take effect immediately and 
would have the same duration as the public pact to which it was 
appended. 

2. "That the said protocol could only be made public with the consent 
of the three governments concerned." 


O 

This Transitional Pact represented a major turning point in our policy. What 
were the benefits? What obligations did it entail? In other words, what did it 
bring to France, and what did France bring to the Axis in return? It's important 
to get a clear picture of all this. 

For France, the signing of the pact represented the almost complete erasure 
of the defeat it had just suffered. With the exception of Alsace-Lorraine - the 
definitive status of which would be negotiated at a later date - and a border 
rectification in southern Tunisia, France retained its territorial integrity, both 
metropolitan and imperial. The Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Savoie, Nice and Corsica 


were not contested, nor were Tunisia and Morocco. Prisoners were gradually 
released, and war indemnities gradually reduced. Finally, pending peace, 
military occupation was replaced by a system similar to that governing the 
stationing of troops in an allied country. These were truly the best conditions 
France could hope for. 

These conditions, on the other hand, represented an undeniable sacrifice for 
Germany, since they meant relinquishing a series of pledges that its military 
successes had placed in its hands. But on closer inspection, it became clear that 
this sacrifice was more apparent than real, since it consisted in the Reich 
exchanging the sterile, negative part of its victory for positive, fruitful 
advantages. The Reich's method of dealing with us was the same as that which 
had once made the Roman Empire great: lift up the vanquished, on condition 
that they become part of the victor's political system. 

In essence, the pact brought France into the continental bloc, with a fourfold 
commitment: 1. to align its domestic and foreign policies with those of the 
Axis powers; 2. to adapt its economy to the needs of a European Zollverein; 3. 
to assume all obligations arising from membership of the anti-Komintern pact; 
4. to defend its Empire against any aggression by the Anglo-Saxon powers 
allied with the Soviets. Defend its Empire against any aggression by the Anglo- 
Saxon powers allied with the Soviets. 

This position brought Germany a whole series of advantages that more than 
compensated for the few material gains it would have lost. Under the terms of 
this agreement, with the integrity of our Empire assured, the transit of supplies 
via Bizerte and the installation of solid garrisons in Casablanca and Dakar 
posed no more than technical problems. With Rommel drawing extra strength 
from the use of our great Tunisian port, Suez was conquered and the British 
driven out of Malta and Alexandria. It was the Mediterranean liberated from 
British control and transformed into a European lake. It was Turkey, 
increasingly favorable to the Axis, as British prestige declined in the Near and 
Middle East. It was our re-established maritime communications with North 
Africa. Wheat, rye, barley, wine, coffee, oil, vegetables, fruit, phosphate and 
copper flowed to France and, through it, to Central Europe. It was Africa 
incorporated into the European economic circuit. 

But that was not the end of the benefits for the Reich. There were others, less 
immediately visible, whose repercussions on subsequent events were no less 
considerable. 

The Wehrmacht had entered the war against the USSR, with the majority of 
Europe against it. The hostility to the occupier in France was mirrored in 
Belgium, Holland, Norway, Serbia, Greece, and even among some of 
Germany's allies: Romania and Italy. The Reich had conquered everywhere by 
force of arms, but it had not convinced anyone of the legitimacy of its 
aspirations. So the smaller nations, accustomed to taking their orders from 
Paris, watched the French government's attitude carefully. The French 


government's sullen wait-and-see attitude, combined with resistance from the 
working classes, seemed to them an interesting clue, even an example to 
follow. For the Reich, the desire not to cooperate in the German war effort, 
which was evident everywhere, meant a drop in industrial production and a 
weakening of its war potential. Far from contributing to the Reich's victory, 
these recalcitrant countries were as much a millstone around the Reich's neck 
as they were passive positions that weighed ever more heavily on its political 
agenda. 

I knew that the German general staff expected a lightning victory over 
Russia, which would fill the world with astonishment and bend the nations of 
Europe to its will. Mr. de Ribbentrop's optimism left little room for doubt. But I 
couldn't share this view. I believed that the war against the USSR would be 
longer and more costly than the German military had foreseen, and that the 
longer the struggle went on, the more Communist propaganda would strive to 
stir up hatred between occupiers and occupied. It was certain that it would do 
everything in its power to turn the population against the "invader", sabotage 
production, multiply attacks and bring the masses to such a state of 
exasperation that it would be easy to incite them to rebellion, and create a 
veritable "home front". 

This shift in thinking was likely to have serious repercussions on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Since his re-election in December 1940, President 
Roosevelt had been seeking to bring the United States into the war. But he 
couldn't invoke his real motives - Yankee economic imperialism, the collapse 
of the New Deal, the desire for revenge of the Jews on Wall Street - because the 
American people would have refused to fight for such slogans. Sentimental 
ones had to be substituted, such as "liberation of the European peoples 
oppressed by Nazi barbarism". Europe's domestic situation, which was 
worsening by the day for want of a constructive policy on the part of Germany, 
provided an excellent platform for the warmongering propaganda of Roosevelt 
and his entourage. 

But the signing of the Transitional Pact could change all that. As the first 
step towards European integration, it attacked the root of the problem, and 
could therefore halt its progress. 

Although militarily defeated, France had retained its moral prestige and 
political influence in many countries. If France were to solemnly proclaim its 
support for the Axis political system and advise other nations to follow its 
example, this stance was bound to strike a chord in Brussels and The Hague, 
Oslo and Copenhagen, Athens and Belgrade. It would be all the more difficult 
to build up an anti-German domestic front, wanted by Stalin and financed by 
Churchill. 

If France had simultaneously declared to America that it was big enough to 
settle its problems with Germany directly, and that it was declining its offers of 


"liberation" however tempting they might have been, it would have 
discouraged Roosevelt's warmongering propaganda, and facilitated the 
Republicans' isolationist policy. Who knows whether, under these conditions, 
the United States would not have stayed out of the conflict? 

So we can see what the Reich gained from this operation: a definite 
shortening of the duration of the war. Wasn't this enough to justify the 
concessions we demanded in return? 

No doubt it will be objected that such a decisive turning point in our foreign 
policy would inevitably provoke violent upheavals in London and 
Washington, and expose us to great risks, not least that of plunging us into a 
war from which a policy of strict neutrality would keep us at bay. 

Those who reasoned in this way - and there were legions of them - thought 
they were demonstrating political prudence and wisdom. In reality, they were 
proving that they understood nothing of the situation. Whatever happened, we 
would suffer more and more from war. Hadn't Churchill declared in the House 
of Commons that England, "wishing to defeat the enemy wherever he might be, 
would no longer confine her attacks to the territories actually occupied by 
German military forces, but to all those where the English Government 
supposed they might come"? 

Hadn't Roosevelt confirmed, on May 28 and July 10, America's sights on 
Dakar and the Atlantic coast of Africa? Wasn't the British, openly supported by 
the Americans, amassing troops and equipment in their various possessions in 
equatorial Africa? 

Not only would our Empire be attacked again, it would be lost if we did 
nothing to defend it. Not only would it be lost, but our metropolitan cities 
would be ravaged by British bombs. Not only would our cities be ravaged, but 
if the war continued, the Anglo-Americans would not hesitate to turn France 
into a battlefield. These were not risks: they were certainties. No policy of 
"neutrality", however skilful, could prevent the belligerents from carrying out 
their program. So we can see that the Transitional Pact, by perhaps 
discouraging American intervention, by making it more difficult to create a 
home front, by showing the nations of the continent a first outline of European 
understanding, by giving the French government the sovereignty it needed to 
unite minds, and by providing it with the weapons it needed to defend the 
Empire, far from meaning an increase in risk for us, was on the contrary a 
factor of security. 


i 
All this was not easy to make Vichy understand. So I decided to make sure I 
had a few solid points of support. As soon as the text was ready, I showed it to 
my friends in the "team", and then to some of my colleagues in the Council, 
during a meeting of the Negotiating Commission. Messrs Bouthillier, Pucheu, 
Lehideux and Ambassador Scapini approved the terms. From there, I took my 


project to the Admiral, who adopted it without discussion. All that remained 
was to convince the Marshal. 

On the afternoon of July 12, I had a long discussion with him on the subject. 
The Head of State seemed to me to be particularly receptive that day. He 
listened to my presentation with rapt attention. 

- Let Chancellor Hitler, who is a civilian, make war," I tell the Field 
Marshal, "and you, who are a military man, reserve the right to make peace. 
What better role could you aspire to, and who else but you could play it for 
you? You can, thanks to the prestige that attaches to your name, become the 
federator of European nations. Rally neutral and defeated countries to your 
side. In this way, France will be able to champion their cause; at the same time, 
it will be less alone in pleading its own. Boldly take the lead of these 
bewildered countries. Show them the way to European unity. No doubt it's a 
difficult role, requiring a great deal of tact. Your great age, Mr. Marshal, 
enables you to assume it better than anyone else, for you are assured of 
everyone's respect. 

"The agreement I am submitting to you today is a first step in this direction, 
an initiative that will win you the support of other nations. Witnessing the 
results achieved, you can invite them to follow France's example and join, 
without ulterior motive, in the work of common reconstruction. Address 
Chancellor Hitler and say: "Your armies have conquered Europe; within the 
framework of your victories, I now bring you the support of the people. This is 
France's contribution to continental unification. " 

"Then turn to the Americans. Tell them that their policy of "liberation" is 
based on nothing real. Tell them that their interference in Europe's internal 
affairs can only prolong the war, increase disorder, and add to the already 
excessive mass of ruin and casualties. These are the broad outlines of France's 
foreign policy, worthy of our historic role and your personal prestige. 

"But please bear in mind, Monsieur le Maréchal, that this rallying of the 
European countries must not appear to the German leaders as an attempt to 
create a coalition against them, for they will immediately try to break up your 
efforts. That's why I think it's essential to sign this agreement with the Axis 
beforehand. Only when we have made definite commitments to Germany and 
Italy, and adjusted our relations with them, can we consider the next steps. 

"I know that these commitments entail obligations for us, the magnitude of 
which I would not wish to conceal from you. This pact will certainly unleash 
the wrath of the Anglo-Saxons. But suppose we do nothing; what future awaits 
us? Our Empire will be no less threatened. Tomorrow, we'll be reliving in 
Madagascar or A.O.F. what we've just endured in Syria. Aggression will 
follow aggression, and we'll be constantly obliged to face up to them, with 
inadequate armaments. It will be a series of failures and humiliations. One by 
one, all the instruments of government will break down. We will watch 


helplessly as dissidence rises in the Empire and anarchy in the metropolis. 
Having lost our army, our independence and our sovereignty, we will be 
crushed between the two antagonistic blocs. The only thing left for us to do is 
to go all the way down the slope that leads to total decay." 

The Marshal listened to me without interrupting. His sensibility and 
imagination seemed touched by the alternatives of recovery or downfall that I 
unfolded before him. My arguments seemed to bring new meaning to the work 
he had undertaken, and extensions that he himself had not yet glimpsed. 
Perhaps he was also attracted by the personal role I was proposing he take on. 

- [have only one reservation to make," he said after a moment's reflection. I 
signed the armistice to get France out of the war. I don't want to plunge her 
back into it, nor decree general mobilization again. We must therefore avoid 
making military commitments that are too far-reaching, and confine ourselves 
in this respect to what can be achieved with the armistice army, reinforced by 
the addition of volunteers and technicians. As for the political aspect, I fully 
agree with you. 

With this approval, all that remained was to communicate the draft pact to 
the German authorities. 


O 

On July 14 - the very day on which the armistice of Saint Jean-d'Acre came 
into force - I asked for an appointment at the German Embassy to hand over the 
text of the draft pact. Ambassador Abetz was at G.H.Q. I was received by 
Councillor Achenbach. I explained the purpose of my visit, handed him the 
document and asked him to forward it to Berlin. 

Achenbach read the text of the pact. His face immediately darkened, and he 
advised me not to hand it over to his government, lest it should prejudice 
further talks. 

I wasn't naive enough to believe that such a document would be adopted 
unchanged. But I thought it could serve as a basis for discussion. In any case, I 
didn't think it could do any harm, and Achenbach's opinion on this point 
seemed to me to be unfounded. I told him I stood by the note and asked him - 
despite his pessimistic observations - to pass it on to the Chancellor. If the 
Reich refused to accept these views, I at least wanted the refusal to come from 
him. For this to happen, it was important that the note was delivered. 

That evening, I received a phone call from Achenbach. Referring back to 
our morning conversation, the advisor asked me if I'd given it any thought, and 
if I'd prefer to withdraw my project. I told him no. For my reflections had 
confirmed to me the necessity of handing in the note, if only to get the German 
government to finally take a stand. 

The next day, July 15, Achenbach asked me to drop by the embassy. He was 
smiling, which I thought was a bad omen. He told me that my note had had the 
most unfortunate effect in Berlin, which he had "very kindly" warned me 


about. The Reich government "considered the note delivered to it the day 
before, on behalf of the French government, as a breach of the May 28 
protocols and a refusal on the part of Admiral Darlan to pursue the policy 
defined on May 11 at Berchtesgaden". 

I was surprised by the content of this reply, and even more so by the speed 
with which it came. It seemed to me that my proposal still merited further 
consideration. The Reich's negative attitude seemed to me so serious that I 
asked the advisor to confirm the refusal in writing. 

Achenbach told me that the Reich Foreign Office would probably not agree 
to send such a note to the French government (in fact, it hadn't sent one since 
September 2, 1939)*, but that if I wished, a reply could be sent to us by the 
Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden. I asked him to do whatever was 
necessary. The matter seemed too important for me to be satisfied with a verbal 
reply. 

On July 24, General Vogl informed the head of the French delegation in 
Wiesbaden that "the Reich Government could not accept the notes of July 14, 
nor even retain them as a basis for discussion". 

The case was therefore decided. 


O 


I was lost in conjecture as to the reason for this refusal, until I learned, by the 
merest chance, how things had gone at headquarters. Mr. de Ribbentrop, I was 
told, had presented the pact to the Fuhrer in the most unfavorable light. He had 
portrayed it as a disguised attempt by France to evade the obligations of the 
armistice, escape the Reich's control, rearm without its knowledge and regain 
its national independence in one fell swoop. "Monsieur Benoist-Méchin is a 
proud man," the Chancellor reportedly replied to Ambassador Hewel, who 
presented him with the dossier. Mr. de Ribbentrop had neglected to point out to 
the Fiihrer the considerable advantages for the Reich. Perhaps, after all, he 
didn't see them. 

Time will tell whether I was guilty of hubris, or whether Mr. de Ribbentrop 
was short-sighted. In Berchtesgaden, Chancellor Hitler told Admiral Darlan: 
"France cannot change the outcome of the conflict. But it is in its power to 
shorten it. 


1. The armistice itself was no more than a military agreement between commanders-in-chief... "On 
analysis, this sentence was contradictory. If France had the power to shorten 
the duration of the conflict, its inertia or unwillingness could also prolong it. 
And prolonging the war, in the present circumstances, inevitably meant 
altering its outcome. 


I had just offered the Reich France's adhesion to the anti-Komintern pact, the 
support of our army and fleet in the defense of Africa, and the Marshal's 
intervention with the Americans to dissuade them from going to war. Weren't 
these the best means we had of "shortening the duration of the conflict"? Were 
we not following the Chancellor's directives to the letter? 

The Reich didn't want it, and accused us of breaking with the policy defined 
on May 11 at Berchtesgaden? So be it. There was nothing we could do about it. 
But it wasn't us, it was him who was making a big mistake. Such disdain for 
political solutions meant that he was obliged to solve all problems by armed 
force alone. To rely exclusively on force is to condemn oneself to always being 
the strongest. At the slightest flaw, the whole edifice collapses. 

By rejecting, without even discussing them, the proposals that the French 
government had just put to her, I'm not saying that Germany risked losing the 
war: but she needlessly added to the burdens weighing on her; she increased 
her moral isolation in Europe and made the price she would have to pay for 
victory much higher. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Franco-Nippon agreement 
on Indochina 
June 15-August 5, 1941 


Indochina at the crossroads of three imperialisms - The Franco-Nippon 
agreement of August 30 1940 - The economic agreement of January 1941 - The 
Franco-Thai conflict - Tokyo arbitration - Japan's economic claims - German 
inability to moderate them - Japanese occupation of Haiphong - Arséne Henry's 
reports - Japanese ultimatum to Admiral Decoux - Unsuccessful approach to the 
German embassy - M. de Ribbentrop's silence - The Japanese threat becomes 
clearer - Discussion with Admiral Darlan - The vice-president of the Council 
instructs me to negotiate - Letter to the Japanese ambassador. de Ribbentrop - 
The Japanese threat becomes clearer - Discussion with Admiral Darlan - The 
vice-president of the Council puts me in charge of negotiations - Letter to the 
Japanese ambassador - First interview with M. Kato: affirmation of principles - 
Second interview with M. Kato: limited commitment on the part of Japan. Kato: 
Japan's limited commitment - My refusal - Third interview with Mr. Kato: 
Japan's full commitment - Prince Konoye's message to Marshal Pétain - The 
Admiral's satisfaction - Press conference at the Hétel Matignon - Japanese 
declaration of July 26, 1941 - Franco-Japanese protocol on Indochina of July 29, 
1941 - Total occupation of Indochina - Admiral Leahy's request for explanations 
- Statement by M. Sumner Welles - Timid response from Admiral Darlan. 
Sumner Welles - Timid reply from Admiral Darlan - Japanese proposal for joint 
action on New Caledonia - Admiral refuses - French sovereignty over Indochina 
temporarily saved. 


Not all the French Empire was in Africa. In Asia, too, we had possessions 
whose preservation we could not afford to ignore, first and foremost 
Indochina. 

Prodigious reservoirs of raw materials, Annam, Cochin-China, Laos, 
Tonkin and Cambodia had been conquered by the blood of our soldiers and 
pacified by the genius of a few great administrators. But here, too, the clouds 


were gathering, and the storm that had been brewing in the Far East was 
inching closer to Hanoi and Saigon. 

Deprived of any serious link with the Metropole» ; lacking sufficient means 
of defense and armament ; threatened to the north by the forces of Tchung- 
King, to the east by the Nipponese armies camped in Hainan, to the south by 
the British entrenched in Singapore, to the west by Siam who wanted to take 
advantage of our defeat to obtain a rectification of borders to its advantage, 
coveted by all because of its wealth and situated at the crossroads of two or 
three imperialisms, Indochina found itself in a critical situation. 

In the past, France had never bothered to defend its overseas colonies on the 
spot. For her, they were reservoirs of raw materials and soldiers, from which 
the metropolis drew as and when it needed them. In times of war, only tiny 
garrisons were left. Who could have seriously threatened our possessions? 
Asian powers? They were still in limbo, and the Japanese force was only just 
beginning to take off. England? She was our ally, and our colonies prospered 
under her naval supremacy. And now, suddenly, the situation had changed. 
The Empire of the Rising Sun unfurled the smoke of its 45,000-ton battleships 
on the horizon, and made Asia shudder with the clatter of its motorized 
divisions. The United States had abandoned its traditional isolationism and 
embarked on the path of economic imperialism. England had ceased to be our 
ally and was suddenly our implacable enemy” . 

Keeping Indochina almost unarmed, in the midst of this whirlwind of 
appetites, was a challenge. We had to choose one of the competitors, conclude 
an agreement with it, and entrust it with protecting our threatened colony. 
Some Vichy circles opted for the United States. For my part, I felt that our Far 
Eastern possession naturally fell within the Japanese sphere of influence, and 
that Tokyo, not Washington, was the place to seek protection. 

As early as August 30, 1940, France was obliged to take this step. An 
agreement had been reached between our ambassador to Japan, M. Arséne 
Henry, and M. Matsuoka, Minister of Foreign Affairs, under which "France 
recognized Japan's special position in the Far East". 

It was, timidly formulated, a first acquiescence to the Tokyo cabinet's pan- 
Asian program. I thought it would be in France's best interest to take this 
embryonic agreement a step further and transform it into a Franco-Japanese 
entente. But the Quai d'Orsay, Anglophile and Gaullist, was very careful not to 
let me interfere in this area. It already had little tolerance for me in the Franco- 

* Since the armistice, ships bound for Indochina had to round the Cape of Good Hope, as the passage via 
Suez had become impassable. 

°° Our armed forces in Indochina consisted of four French battalions, plus a number of indigenous units, 
generally not very combative. 

*! One by one, it had wrested from us all our Pacific trading posts: the Marquesas, Tahiti and New 


Caledonia, which it had temporarily entrusted to the Gaullist administration, pending their transfer to the 
American authorities. 


German sector, and insisted to Admiral Darlan that I should remain confined 
to negotiations with Berlin. So I was kept out of the Franco-Nipponese 
negotiations until the day when the Vice-Chairman of the Council, having 
reached an impasse, asked me to take charge. 


In December 1940 and January 1941, a French delegation went to Tokyo to 
negotiate an economic agreement with the Japanese government. Our 
Governor General was not happy about this. But our colony's trade was 
threatened by a serious crisis. Deprived of its normal outlets, Indochina was 
going through a period of overproduction. Only Japan was in a position to buy 
our rice and latex. So the very nature of things was pointing Indochina in the 
only direction left open to it. 

A further step in this direction was taken when Thailand» opened hostilities 
against Indochina under the pretext of annexing part of Cambodia. Our troops 
fought valiantly, but were unable to oppose the advance of the Siamese forces, 
secretly armed and supplied by the London cabinet. Reason dictated an 
armistice. On January 25, 1941, the Japanese government offered mediation, 
which was accepted. On March 22, a Franco-Siamese peace treaty was signed 
in Tokyo, following arbitration which obliged us, admittedly, to cede land to 
Thailand, but infinitely less than the Bangkok government wanted. In 
recognition of the position we had taken towards them on August 30 the 
previous year, Japan had thrown its prestige into the balance, and the award 
was Clearly in our favor. 


However, the Japanese did not lose sight of their interests. At the same time, 
they were buying our colony's entire rubber crop. This demand had direct 
repercussions on Franco-German negotiations, and Indochina began to enter 
my sphere of activity. 

Under the terms of an agreement signed with the Germans in October 1940, 
the Indochinese rubber harvest, which amounts to some 50,000 tonnes a year, 
was to be divided as follows: 3/5 to Germany ; 2/5 to France» ; 1/5 to Japan. 

The new Japanese claims upset these proportions. Jacques Barnaud, 
Delegate General for Economic Relations, turned to the Germans, urging them 
to moderate their ally's appetite. But the Germans were having none of it. They 


” Previously Siam. 

*3 The Germans transported this rubber to Europe on ships flying the South American flag. 

** Or rather, for Indochina itself. This tranche was reserved for the United States, to enable Indochina to 
purchase certain products essential to its economic life, which the metropole was unable to supply. The 
Germans agreed to this exchange. The Japanese, on the other hand, would not tolerate it. It should be added 
that exchanges between Indochina and the United States only took place once, for a delivery of 6,000 tons of 
raw rubber. 


asked our Delegate General to intervene with the Tokyo government to 
reserve a "European" share of the harvest . We thus witnessed the paradoxical 
spectacle of the victor asking the vanquished to plead his cause with his ally. 
But Japan proved unyielding . This was a clear sign that Japan intended to 
pursue its own policy in Asia, with little regard for the interests of its European 
partners” . 

With the threat of war looming in the Far East, the French government 
decided to send reinforcements to Indochina. But it was only able to send a 
derisory number of troops. The ship La Désirade arrived in Saigon at the end 
of March. It carried native troops, 100 French officers and a few automatic 
weapons. 

Suddenly, at the beginning of May, the Nipponese government expressed 
its intention to temporarily use the Haiphong port facilities and concentrate 
troops and equipment at certain points in northern Tonkin. The aim of this 
operation was to cut the Haiphong-Hanoi-Yun-nan-sen railroad line, which 
penetrated deep into China and was one of Chiang Kai-shek's supply routes. 
The French government protested strongly, but eventually relented. An 
agreement was signed in Tokyo on May 6, 1941, between M. Arséne Henry 
and the Japanese government. 

Japan had settled the Thai conflict to our advantage. It had become the 
exclusive customer for our rubber production. It had just occupied Haiphong 
and part of Tonkin. Its pre-eminent position in the Far East had been expressly 
recognized by us. The Cabinet in Tokyo was therefore astonished that France 
did not enter into broader negotiations with it. This inertia seemed all the more 
peculiar in that the French ambassador in Tokyo was in no hurry to respond to 
invitations. 

It should be noted that neither Admiral Decoux, Governor General of 
Indochina, nor Mr. Arséne Henry, were authorized to undertake negotiations 
on this scale, which could only be initiated by the government itself. But it 
must also be said that while Admiral Decoux was very clear-sighted in his 
assessment of the situation, our ambassador in Tokyo was not. The dispatches 
he sent to Vichy all asserted that Japan was "bluffing", that it was in no 
position to sustain a war, that the Emperor had lost much of his prestige, and 
that the army was tired from the China campaign, the fleet was less powerful 
than the Admiralty claimed, the economy was on its last legs, the people were 


°° In other words, "Franco-German". This share would be divided as follows: 2/3 to the Reich and 1/3 to 
France. Germany would take care of transport. 

°° Even later, when Japan had conquered Malaya, which supplied infinitely greater quantities of rubber 
than Indochina, Japan refused to reverse its decision. This attitude was obviously dictated by a far-reaching 
plan: to achieve a monopoly of this raw material and organize the world rubber market as it saw fit. 

*” At the time, Japan had not yet entered the conflict. But it was actively preparing for it. And when it did, 
it fought its own war, just as it had fought its own policy before. 


discontented, supplies were in short supply - in short, that at the first American 
cannon shot, the Empire of the Rising Sun would collapse like a house of 
cards. 

These telegrams reminded me of a dialogue between Gabriel Cognacq and 
Abel Bonnard : "He's a moron," said Bonnard of one of Arséne Henry's 
former colleagues. "Yet he's an ambassador!" replied Cognacq, feigning 
indignation. Then Bonnard: "That's what I'm saying. I'm just using a more 
measured term than you. Fortunately, there were a few exceptions to the rule, 
and, as Stendhal says, "let's leave vanities in peace". 

The reports from our representative in Japan filled the Gaullist officials at 
the Quai d'Orsay with delight. To hear them tell it, the main thing was to gain 
time and turn a deaf ear to Tokyo's proposals, because in a few weeks, 
American power would have relegated Japanese imperialism to the rank of 
chimera. 


O 

Around June 15, Admiral Decoux sent an alarmed telegram to the Vice- 
President of the Council. Refusing to discuss the matter with our ambassador 
in Tokyo, the Japanese General Staff had informed our Governor General 
directly of its intention to occupy the whole of Indochina, "in response to the 
concentrations of troops massed both by Chiang Kai-shek in Yun-nan and by 
the British in Burma, and to ward off a possible landing by the Americans". 

This time, the threat was clear. Caught off guard, Admiral Darlan didn't 
know what position to adopt. He had given no thought to the Indochinese 
problem, convinced that all he had to do was wait, and it would vanish into 
thin air. He asked me to alert the Reich Government to "inform them of the 
exorbitant demands made of us by their Asian partner". I immediately 
approached the German embassy, although I had few illusions about its 
effectiveness. 

The impotence of German business circles during the rubber negotiations 
had enlightened me as to their degree of influence on the Japanese cabinet. It 
seemed unlikely that the Reich would be able to dissuade its ally from 
pursuing its military program where it had shown itself incapable of defending 
its own economic interests. If Japan had decided to occupy Indochina, nothing 
but force could stop it. But we had no force to oppose them. So we had to come 
to an arrangement with Japan, so that the occupation would be amicable, not a 
right of conquest. But I would have liked to involve Germany in the 
agreement, and to replace a bilateral Franco-Japanese treaty - in which we 
would be alone against a partner much stronger than us - with a sort of three- 
way pact between France, Germany and Japan, in which the Reich could 


°’ Member of the Académie francaise, appointed to the "Conseil national" - created in 1941 - Minister of 
State for National Education in the Laval government formed in April 1942 (Editor's note). 


eventually arbitrate our quarrels. 

The armistice had brought down our entire diplomatic edifice. Renewing 
the ties broken by the events of 1940, and substituting a network of new pacts 
for those that no longer existed, seemed to me the best way to facilitate our 
recovery. The Franco-German-Nippon agreement, which I wanted to bring to 
fruition in the East, was the logical counterpart to the Franco-German-Italian 
agreement I was striving to achieve in the West. Adherence to the anti- 
Komintern pact could serve as a hinge between the two treaties. In this way, I 
thought, France would escape its mortal isolation and become part of a new 
diplomatic constellation. I also hoped, through this combination, to induce 
Berlin to moderate Japan's appetites, Tokyo to advise the Germans to enter 
into broader negotiations with us. 

I pointed out to Abetz how desirable it seemed to me that a Franco-German 
conversation should enable us to define a common policy towards Japan. The 
armistice forbade us to let a third power settle on any territory under our 
sovereignty. It was therefore only natural that we should refer Tokyo's request 
to Berlin. But I added that, in my view, we had to look further afield. In Asia, 
we were defending common interests: those of the white race against a yellow 
power. It was therefore to our advantage to adjust our points of view. If words 
had any meaning, wasn't this precisely what "European solidarity" was all 
about? Indochina was the advanced bastion of the white race in Asia. We had 
to try to hold on to it in the best interests of Europe as a whole. 

But once again, Mr de Ribbentrop shied away from conversation, preferring 
to take refuge in impenetrable silence. It was discouraging to see, one after the 
other, so many fruitful possibilities being squandered. But I must say that this 
time his silence was well-founded: he had no means of influencing his ally, 
and had no wish to let us know it... 


O 


A few days later, I left on a mission to Ankara. On my return, I asked about 
the state of affairs. Darlan, stymied by German silence and reassured by the 
fact that the Japanese had not repeated their approach, had ordered Admiral 
Decoux to respond evasively. He took advantage of my absence in Turkey to 
turn to the Americans, asking them to sell us a number of heavy bombers to 
reinforce Indochina's air defense. Of course, the Americans refused. But the 
Japanese had heard about it and smiled, which, I was assured, is one of their 
ways of expressing displeasure. 

Admiral Darlan therefore believed that all danger had been averted. His 
illusion was to be short-lived. For on July 13, when I entered his office, I found 
him in a state of agitation. 

- What's going on?" I asked. 

- The Japanese ambassador has just left here,” replied the Admiral. Do you 


know what he's just given me? A veritable ultimatum concerning Indochina, 
this time addressed not to Admiral Decoux, but to the French government 
itself! The ambassador added that Japan had not received a reply to the 
memorandum submitted three weeks ago to Admiral Decoux, that it could not 
wait any longer and that it was giving the French government eight days to 
make up its mind, failing which it would be obliged to occupy Indochina by 
force or by choice. It's Syria all over again! Really, we didn't need this at a time 
when our troops in the Levant are about to lay down their arms. 

- And what are you going to say to the Japanese? 

- "I'm going to say 'shit' back to them, because they're starting to get on my 
nerves." 

The Admiral's impulsive response was not just a condemnation of 
Indochina. It was the destruction of the still tenuous, but nonetheless real, links 
that were beginning to be forged between Japan and us. 

- Very well," I replied after a minute's thought. It's brief, and it's expressive. 
But it's also a bit short, don't you think? 

- What do you mean, a bit short? 

- A little inadequate as political reasoning," I continued. What if, following 
your answer, the Japanese attack Indochina? 

- Well, we'll defend ourselves! 

- With what? If our troops weren't able to hold out in Thailand, do you think 
they'll be able to repel the Japanese? How many troops do we have? 

- "A few native units, and five or six French battalions. - Their chances are 

not great. They'll hold out for eight days. - At least their honor will be safe. 

- Yes, but Indochina will be lost. And this loss, coming shortly after that of 
Syria, will be cruelly felt by public opinion. It will hardly enhance the 
government's prestige. 

- "Obviously," says the Admiral, scratching his cheek, "but what do you 
want me to do? There's no alternative. 

- Yes, we do. 

- Which one? 

- Negotiating with the Japanese. What have we got to lose? In eight days, 
they'll land. In two weeks, they'll be masters of our colony. They have air, land 
and naval supremacy. You yourself recognize that there can be no doubt about 
the outcome of the fighting. If the Japanese take Indochina by force of arms, it 
will not be an occupation but a conquest. They will settle there forever, with 
the rights of a conqueror. Whereas if they enter under an amicable agreement, 
which safeguards our rights... 

- "They'd never make a deal like that," objected the Admiral. 

- What do you know? Have you tried negotiating with them? - Even if they 
agree, they won't keep their promises. - Again, what do you know? Japan is a 
military people, and military people have a sense of honor. 

- This is literature. 


- It's possible. But appealing to Japanese honor is the only resource we have 
left. Think about it for a moment: on the one hand, the certain loss of 
Indochina; on the other, a chance - minimal perhaps - but a chance to save it. 
Why do you give up without trying? 

- "Perhaps you're right, after all," grumbled the Admiral. How would you go 
about it? 

- I would say to the Japanese that the French government is ready to 
consider the joint defense of Indochina, but that it cannot consent to a Japanese 
landing until it has obtained formal recognition of the integrity of its rights, its 
territory and its sovereignty. If the Tokyo government accepts, I will cooperate 
with it loyally and without ulterior motives. If it refuses, then, but only then, w 
ill I order our troops to fight. 

- You were more belligerent when it came to Syria," objected the Admiral. 

I could see from these words that the Admiral didn't understand much about 
politics. 

- The situation was not the same," I replied laconically. In Syria, France was 
up against England; in Indochina, it was a power allied to the Reich. And then, 
I repeat, what are our means of defense?" 

The Admiral thought long and hard. 

- "You speak English, I believe?" he asked me brusquely. 

- "Yes," I replied, surprised. 

- Then you can make the Japanese ambassador understand you. I can't do it. 
His smile exasperates me. Take this negotiation in hand and see what you can 
get out of it. If you believe in Japanese honor, go for it! I wish you the best of 
luck. 

It was my turn to be embarrassed. The Syrian affair had ended in failure. I 
had achieved almost nothing in my negotiations in Ankara. And now the 
Admiral had asked me to conclude, in extremis, an agreement with the 
Japanese! If Indochina was lost, they'd say it was my fault. In doing so, the 
Admiral was offloading a heavy responsibility onto me. But also, why had I 
interfered in a negotiation that was already seriously compromised and which 
in no way concerned me? The Empire, always the Empire! I couldn't help 
intervening whenever I felt it was threatened. Now I repented, but it was too 
late. I could only bow to the Admiral's order. 


O 


Occupation or conquest? Such was the narrow margin left to me, and 
within which I had to conduct my negotiations. 
I wrote the following letter to the Japanese ambassador: 


July 13, 1941 


To His Excellency Mr. Sotomatsu Kato 


Japanese Ambassador 
Vichy 


"Mr. Ambassador, 


"Following the approach you made this morning to Monsieur l'Amiral 
de la Flotte, Vice-Chairman of the Council, he has asked me to continue 
discussions with you concerning the joint defense of Indochina. 

"The Admiral of the Fleet having outlined his thoughts to me on this 
subject, I would be anxious to see you as soon as possible, to examine 
with you the conditions on which an agreement might be envisaged. 

"One of these conditions would be express recognition by the Imperial 
Japanese Government of French rights in Indochina, both as regards 
territorial integrity and French sovereignty over this part of its Empire. 

'T'd be grateful, Mr. Ambassador, if you'd let me know what time you'd 
be willing to visit me, as I'm sure that a verbal discussion will have more 
fruitful results than an exchange of notes. 

"Please accept, etc." 


Two hours later, Mr. Kato announced himself at my home, and we had our 
first meeting on the evening of July 13th. 

I explained to the Ambassador that I, for my part, was willing to conclude 
an agreement with his government, and that I wished it to serve as the basis for 
a Franco-Japanese entente. But these personal arrangements were not enough. 
What was needed was a precise conversation to safeguard France's interests in 
the Far East. This is why the French government would be obliged to reject the 
Tokyo government's request for occupation if it were not preceded by a formal 
declaration concerning respect for our sovereignty in Indochina and 
specifying the temporary nature of the occupation. 

The Ambassador listened with rapt attention. But his impenetrable mask 
gave me no clue as to the effect of my words. Frozen in hieratic immobility, he 
merely inclined his head from time to time, without for a moment 
relinquishing his impassive smile. 

- Yes, I understand," was the longest sentence I could get out of him. I felt 
like I was talking into a telephone where someone had cut the cord. 

I explained to the Ambassador that maintaining French sovereignty was one 
of the principles on which the Marshal's government could not compromise. 
Not long ago, the Germans had offered us military aid in Syria, but we had 
been unable to accept it, as the German government had refused to grant us a 
prior declaration. The same difficulty arose in Tunisia, where the Italians had 
also adopted a negative attitude. Our position on Indochina was therefore not 
dictated by hostility to Japan, but by an immutable principle of French policy. 

- I understand," the ambassador repeated. 


In a conversation where one of the speakers is mute, the other is always in 
danger of talking too much. So I decided to limit this first conversation to the 
essentials. 

- Please be so kind as to let me know your government's reaction to the 
principles I have just enunciated," I said to Mr. Kato, as I took my leave of 


him. If his response is favorable, we can discuss the modalities of application. 


O 

On July 17, the Japanese ambassador asked to see me again. This time, Mr. 
Kato was a little more talkative. 

- The Imperial Government of Japan is prepared to make a solemn 
commitment to respect French rights in Japan. 

Indochina," he told me, "but only for territories directly under your 
administration, not for those, like Cambodia or Annam, where sovereigns 
belonging to Asian dynasties reign." 

This reservation, which would have had the effect of dismembering the 
colony, removed all value from the Japanese declaration. It was easy to guess 
the ulterior motive of the Tokyo cabinet. It was the concern not to confirm the 
tutelage of a white nation over peoples governed by rulers of the yellow race. 

- I thank the Japanese government for its communication," I replied to the 
Ambassador. Unfortunately, I find this proposal unacceptable. Indochina 
forms a block that we cannot allow to be dissociated. If Japan's commitment is 
to be taken into consideration, it must apply to the whole territory, not just a 
portion of it. 

- I'll see if I can get satisfaction on this point," replied Mr. Kato. If the 
Imperial Japanese Government agrees to enter into these views, in what form 
would the French Government like to be notified of this agreement? 

- "In the most solemn form," I replied, and added, after a moment: 

- Wouldn't the best thing be a personal message from the Japanese head of 
state to the French head of state, i.e. from the Emperor to Marshal Pétain? 

- That would be a very unusual formula," replied Mr. Kato. But what would 
you think of a message from Prince Konoyé, President of the Council, on 
behalf of the Tenné» to Marshal Pétain? 

- Would this commitment be as strong as that of the Head of State? 

- "Just as strong, since it could only be sent with the Emperor's consent. 

- "In that case, I have no problem with it." 


O 
On July 20, the Japanese ambassador came to see me again. 


*» The Emperor of Japan (Editor's note) 


- "Here you go," he said laconically, placing an envelope on my desk. 

It was a message from Prince Konoyé to Marshal Pétain, in which the 
Imperial Japanese Government undertook to respect French sovereignty over 
the whole of Indochina. The document concluded by affirming that the 
presence of Japanese troops in our colony was motivated by a concern for 
common defense, and that the occupation would end as soon as strategic 
operations permitted. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief that I read this document . The threat 
of conquest had been averted. All that remained was to determine the terms of 
occupation. But this angle of the question was beyond my competence. It had 
to be settled by military experts. 

I immediately went down to see Admiral Darlan, to inform him of the 
outcome of my negotiations. 

- Here, read it," I said, handing him the document. 

The Admiral couldn't suppress a smile of satisfaction. 

- We've had a narrow escape," he told me, and immediately went up to the 
Marshal's house to pass on Prince Konoyé's message. 

The following day, July 21, a draft agreement was initialed by the Admiral 
and Ambassador Kato. It set out all the details of the occupation, and specified 
that the resulting costs would be paid by Japan in gold dollars to the general 
government of Indochina. 


O 


On the evening of July 25, I summoned representatives of the French press 
to the Hétel Matignon. I wanted to enlighten them on the progress of the 
Franco-Nipponese negotiations and discuss with them how best to present the 
occupation of Indochina to the Parisian public. 

The journalists were nervous. Eight days earlier, I had told them that a most 
delicate negotiation was underway, about which I was asking them, until 
further notice, to remain silent. They had complied. But alarming news had 
been circulated in various capitals, in order to compromise, if possible, the 
success of the conversations. That very morning, Mr. Gayda, editor of 
Giomale d'Ttalia, had announced that the military occupation of Indochina had 
been completed several days earlier. This was totally untrue. But this 
statement had succeeded in disturbing the atmosphere. Washington and 
London were constantly proclaiming the imminence of "Japanese aggression". 
Journalists were hungry for news. 

- We almost lost everything," I began, "and I'm not going to tell you that 


' Tt was a copy transmitted by telegraph via Moscow and Ankara. The original, which was on its way, 
arrived a few days later. 


everything is saved. But an agreement has just been reached with the Japanese 
government that gives us satisfaction. Of course, we would have preferred 
Indochina to stay out of the conflict. But the course of the war has decided 
otherwise. In a few days' time, you will know the text of this agreement. In the 
meantime, I can assure you that the events in Syria will not be repeated in our 
Far Eastern colony. The agreement that has just been signed is, in the full sense 
of the word, an act of Franco-Nipponese collaboration. 

"In this regard, I would be grateful if you could highlight this fact as it sets a 
precedent and charts the course I intend to follow in defending Africa." 

I had demonstrated to the Japanese that the Italo-German refusal to 
recognize our sovereignty over the Levant and Tunisia had motivated our 
refusal to collaborate militarily; now I intended to demonstrate to the Germans 
that Prince Konoyé's message to the Marshal had led to an agreement between 
the two staffs, ironing out all preliminary difficulties. 

Journalists were pleased to learn of the happy outcome of the affair, and of 
the extension I hoped to give to this method of negotiation. I concluded with a 
few warm words for the "great Japanese nation", and wished "for the 
development of a sincere friendship between the two countries". 

On July 26, the Japanese Government Information Office published the 
following statement, which reproduced almost verbatim certain passages of 
Prince Konoyé's message to Marshal Pétain: 


"Since the conclusion of the agreement signed last August by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Matsuoka, and the French Ambassador, 
Mr. Arséne Henry, friendly relations between Japan and French 
Indochina have grown steadily stronger. They grew rapidly with the 
agreements that followed. A complete unity of views between the two 
governments has now been achieved. 

"Following the friendly talks concerning the joint defense of French 
Indochina, the government is firmly resolved to fulfill the duties and bear 
the responsibilities incumbent upon it by virtue of the various 
agreements existing with France, and particularly by virtue of the 
solemn commitment it has made concerning respect for the territorial 
integrity of Indochina and France's sovereignty over this Union. By 
making every effort to further strengthen the bonds of Franco-Japanese 
friendship, he hopes to contribute to the common prosperity of both 
nations. 

"For some time now, the question of the defense of Indochina, in the 
presence of exceptional circumstances, has been the subject of talks 
between the French and Japanese governments. In the spirit that 
inspired the declarations of August 30, 1940" and the diplomatic acts of 


'l See above, p. 255-256. 


May 6, 1941", these talks have just been concluded. The agreements, 
which are currently being studied, will set out the practical 
arrangements for Franco-Japanese cooperation in the joint defense of 
Indochina, within a framework of respect for the territorial integrity of 
French Indochina and the sovereignty of France". 


In the Petit Parisien editorial commenting on this text, Jacques Roujon 
wrote: 


"For the present, the result is the assurance that England will not be 
able to treat Indochina as she has treated Syria and as she is preparing to 
treat the Somali Coast. And for the future, we have the assurance of 
maintaining our Empire on the China Sea... 

"The experience we have just gained in the Far East, which 
safeguards our honor and our interests, is valid for Europe. The policy of 
collaboration is the true French policy" ." 


The following day, July 28, a preliminary conversation took place in Saigon 
between Admiral Decoux and General Sumita, delegate of the Japanese 
Imperial General Staff. It focused on the technical details of the occupation. 
That same evening, Admiral Toyada, Japan's Foreign Minister, announced 
that the talks had resulted in a complete agreement. 

At 11 a.m. on the 30th, the final Franco-Japanese protocol was signed at the 
H6tel du Parc. Here is the text: 


"The French Government and the Imperial Government of Japan, 

Taking into consideration the present international situation, 

"Recognizing that, consequently, should the security of French 
Indochina be threatened, Japan would be justified in considering that the 
general tranquility of East Asia and its own security would be in danger. 


"Renewing on this occasion the undertakings given on the one hand by 
Japan to respect the rights and interests of France in the Far East and in 
particular the territorial integrity of French Indochina and the sovereign 
rights of France over all parts of the Indochinese Union, and, on the 
other hand, by France, not to enter into any agreement or understanding 
concerning Indochina with a third power providing for political, 
economic or military cooperation of such a nature as to oppose it directly 
or indirectly to Japan; 

"Have agreed on the following provisions: 


'© The agreement on the occupation of Haiphong (see above, p. 258). 
' Petit Parisien, July 27, 1941. 


"1. The two governments undertake to cooperate militarily for the 
common defense of French Indochina; 

"2. The measures to be taken with a view to such cooperation shall be 
the subject of special arrangements; 

" 3. The above provisions shall remain in force only so long as the 
circumstances which gave rise to their adoption subsist. 

"In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly authorized by their 
respective governments, have signed the present protocol, which enters 
into force this very day, and have affixed their seals. 

"At Vichy, July 29, 1941, corresponding to the 29? day of the T month 
of the !“ year of the Syowa." 

signed : 
Francois Darlan 
Sotomatsu Kato 


It's about time™ ! 

At the same time" , the first 40,000 Nipponese troops landed north of Cam- 
Ranh Bay“ and occupied the port facilities and eight airfields. 

The following day, July 31, Japanese battalions, led by a band, entered 
Saigon under the command of General Shojyro Lida. At the same time, the 
first air formation was established on the outskirts of the capital. By August 5, 
the "blitzkrieg" was over. The Japanese position had been set up in such a way 
as to enable them to attack in three directions: to the north, towards Chung 
King; to the west, towards Burma; and to the south, towards Singapore” . 

On August 10, confirming French sovereignty, Mr. Yoshizawa was 
appointed Japanese ambassador to Admiral Decoux. 


O 


As you might expect, the Franco-Nipponese agreement of July 29 had not 
gone unnoticed by Washington, which immediately flew into a rage. As early 
as August ', Admiral Leahy presented himself to Marshal Pétain, to whom he 
delivered a "request for explanations". Admiral Darlan, who was present at the 
meeting, replied that the Americans had no right to protest against a measure 
they themselves had provoked by refusing to provide us with additional means 
of defense. 


'* The protocol even had to be backdated by a day. 

' And since dawn! 

'°6 South Vietnam (N.d.E.) 

'°7 Tt was only in the light of subsequent events that the full importance of Indochina to the course of 
operations became clear. The Franco-Japanese agreement enabled the Japanese to take Singapore from the 
rear. It was the revenge of Saint-Jean-d'Acre. What's more, Indochinese rice kept the Japanese metropolis 
supplied for two years, hampered by the intensive mobilization of peasants. 

'§ Then U.S. ambassador to the Vichy government (Editor's note) 


Washington's response was swift: 


The French government has repeatedly given assurances to the 
United States government," said Sumner Welles” , "that it will not 
collaborate with the Axis powers beyond the obligations imposed by the 
armistice treaty, and that it will defend the territories under its control 
against any aggressive action by third powers. 

"My government has received the text of the agreement between the 
French and Japanese governments on the so-called joint defense of 
French Indochina. In reality, this agreement leaves a large part of the 
French Empire to Japan. An attempt has been made to justify this 
agreement by stating that Japanese assistance is necessary because of 
threats to the territorial integrity of French Indochina by other powers. 

"The United States government is not in a position to accept this 
explanation." 


This statement was extremely interesting, as it unmasked the foundations of 
the Vichy wait-and-see attitude. It proved that the Vichy wait-and-see policy 
stemmed from specific commitments made to America, in particular the 
promise not to "collaborate" with the Axis powers "beyond the obligations 
imposed by the armistice". What right did the French government have to 
make such commitments to a country 


' Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. (Editor's note) 
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which had done nothing for us, in our hour of greatest distress” ? and how, 
above all, were these commitments compatible with the French government's 
oft-proclaimed desire for Franco-German collaboration? All this was not 
entirely clear. But if the beginning of Mr. Sumner Welles’ statement was 
interesting, the end was no less so: 


Under these conditions," continued the American Under Secretary of 
State, "the French Vichy government intends to effectively maintain its 
policy of preserving for the French nation the metropolitan and 
overseas territories which have long been under French sovereignty. 
The Government of the United States, recalling its traditional friendship 
with France, has expressed its sympathy with the desire of the French 
people to retain their territories. The Government of the United States, 
in its relations with the French Vichy Government and with local 
French authorities in French territories, will make its conduct 
dependent upon the energy with which these authorities will protect 
these territories against the hegemony and control of powers attempting 
to extend their dominion by force or threat of force." 


It was easy to answer Mr. Sumner Welles. Was it not the Anglo-Saxons - 
and not the Axis - who had struck the deadliest blows for our Empire, as early 
as July 1940, in other words at a time when the policy of "collaboration" could 
not be called into question? 

I hoped the Admiral would respond appropriately. But Sumner Welles' 
attack had intimidated him. He was suddenly afraid of what he'd just done, 
and had Rochat write a long, convoluted note that was a succession of red 
herrings and excuses. 


O 


Eight months later, Japan proposed a joint operation on New Caledonia. 
This island, which formed an excellent base for the conquest of Australia, had 
gone into dissidence in September 1940. Since then, it had been administered 
by the British, under a Gaullist governor, and handed over to the Americans in 
the second half of April 1941. The Japanese 


"0 We all remember how Mr. Roosevelt turned down Mr. Paul Reynaud's appeal a few days before the 
armistice. 


wanted to conquer the island, with a French battalion drawn from our forces 
in Indochina, and re-establish the sovereignty of the Marshal's government, in 
return for an agreement inspired by the protocol of July 29, 1941. 

I urged the Admiral to accept. But the vice-president of the Council, made 
cautious by Mr. Sumner Welles' warning, did not dare follow up on this 
"reckless" project. As a result, New Caledonia remained American. The 
Tokyo cabinet recorded the evasion, and Franco-Nipponese friendship did not 
develop as I had hoped. 

However, the Asian portion of our Empire was temporarily saved. I'd 
always thought we'd lose it first, and now, in an unexpected turn of events, it 
was the territory we were to lose last. For how much longer? I couldn't say. 
But when everything collapsed around us, I would at least be proud to see that 
our sovereignty over Indochina remained unchallenged, and to tell myself that 
it was partly thanks to me that the last flag of the white race still flying over a 
Far Eastern territory was the French flag. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The state of tension 
The Admirals' Conference 
July 16-August 4, 1941 


Tension in Wiesbaden, uneasiness in Turin - The O.K.W. rejects the 
politicalpart ofthe agreements - Presentation by Admiral Michelier - Presentation by 
Admiral Duplat - German intransige y - The O.K.W. rejects the political 
My point of view - The French note of August 4, 1941. 


While the threat to Indochina was averted, and Franco-Japanese relations 
were developing in a favorable direction, the same could not be said of 
Franco-German relations. 

On July 31, 1941, Admiral Michelier, vice-chairman of the French 
armistice delegation, informed the government that "tension was serious in 
Wiesbaden, and that this state of affairs had never occurred to this degree for 
thirteen months» ". The same unease was evident at the Turin armistice 
commission, where our delegation was chaired by Admiral Duplat. We had 
undoubtedly entered a period of crisis. 

This was provoked, it seems, by our insistence on linking military and 
political issues, and by the Germans' equally strong insistence on dissociating 
these two aspects of the negotiation. To make it clear that the 1'0.K.W. point of 
view had prevailed over that of the Embassy, Abetz was ordered to take a 
fortnight's vacation and cease all conversation with us. This was an official 
disavowal of the Additional Protocol and the promises he had dangled before 
our eyes to secure the signing of the military protocols. We found ourselves 
subjected to a veritable "test of strength". At the same time as 1'0.K.W. was 
rejecting the political part of the agreements, it was stepping up its military 
demands on us. The C.A.A." was now demanding, in addition to the points 
agreed in the May 28 agreements : 

1. 400 trucks purchased by the German General Staff were 
transported by French boats from Séte to North Africa; 


'' Admiral Michelier's summary of the situation in Wiesbaden on August ! 1941. 
'? German Armistice Commission. 


2. the passage through Tunisia of goods purchased by the Dankworth 
mission: ; 

3. an increase in the number of staff from 28 to 41; 

4. the delivery to Rommel of a number of heavy guns from Tunisia. 


O 


On August '*, Admiral Darlan having summoned Admiral Michelier and 
Admiral Duplat to Vichy, Admiral Auphand and I held a conference at the 
Admiralty to examine the situation and find a way out of the impasse. 


The situation in Wiesbaden," explained Admiral Michelier, "is 
characterized by a statement by General Vogl, dated July 24, which can 
be summarized as follows: 

"The French government, mixing the political with the military, is not 
fulfilling the commitments arising from the protocol. It no longer inspires 
confidence in the O.K.W. Under these conditions, the latter cannot 
welcome the French government's requests concerning the following 
points: 
the return of the Levant army; 
the reinforcement of armed forces in French North Africa; 
strengthening police forces in Tunisia and Algeria; 
rearming submarines in the Mediterranean; 
air force reorganization; 
strengthening air defense; 

g. the Franco-German manufacturing program. 


monaoges 


"In addition, the favorable decisions already taken concerning the 
authorization of recruitment in the occupied zone and the control of 
passengers in the Mediterranean, could be reported" . 

"In a meeting held on July 29 between the two chiefs of staff of the 
French and German delegations, Colonel Vignol and Colonel Bohme, it 
was added that no further action would be taken on current prisoner 
releases (colonial relief for the A.O.F. - D.C.A., etc.) or on requests for 
new pass regulations. 


In general," concluded Admiral Michelier, "the O. K. W. demands that 
the French government implement, without discussion, the provisions 
subscribed to, in Paris, in the protocols of May 28. 


'3 Tt was a German military mission, sent to Tunisia under the armistice agreement to control our 
armaments in the Protectorate. 

"4 These measures had been granted to us when the German planes left for Iraq. This brings us to what I 
have called the eminently revocable nature of German promises. 


The threat was clear: either we would carry out the military agreements, 
stripping them of all political concerns; or we would suffer increasingly severe 
coercive measures. 


O 


It was then Admiral Duplat's turn to share his observations from Turin. His 
presentation was particularly interesting, as it highlighted a factor we had 
always tended to underestimate: the impact of Italian politics on Franco- 
German relations. 

Drowsy and passive since December 13, the Italian government had been 
rudely awakened by news of Admiral Darlan's visit to Berchtesgaden, and it 
will be recalled that M. de Ribbentrop had to rush to Rome the day after the 
meeting to allay the concerns of his Axis partner. Since then, the Venetian 
palace: had been on tenterhooks, and Italy never missed an opportunity to stir 
up the German military's distrust of us. 


The Germans," declared Admiral Duplat, "have left Italy in large 
numbers, and the German stranglehold thus seems less heavy than it was 
six months ago. The dispatch of several Italian divisions to the Russian 
front and some recent naval air successes in the Mediterranean have 
helped to make Italy believe that its position as a poor second to Germany 
is definitely improving. Italy believes that, instead of being a dead weight 
for Germany, it has become useful, not to say necessary. 

"The time seems ripe for the Italian government to engage in a kind of 
blackmail with Germany. By setting out its difficulties and listing the 
services rendered and to be rendered, Italy fully justifies its traditional 
claims, particularly those concerning Tunisia. 

Admiral Duplat continued: "4 study is underway to exploit the 
grievances that may be held against us, particularly those resulting from 
our responsibility for the loss of Syria, and the President of the Italian 
Armistice Commission, in a moment of frankness, I believe, warned me of 
a possible sanction, of a territorial nature, that could be taken against 
us. Tunisia is very likely to be targeted in this threat. 

"On the other hand, we fear a resumption of hostilities in Cyrenaica in 
September, with England this time operating with powerful means. We 
need to take immediate steps to guard against such an attack, by putting 
pressure on Germany for rapid assistance, to which transit via Bizerte is 
linked. 


"5 In Rome, where Mussolini had set up his study. It was from the balcony of the Palazzo di Venezia that 
Mussolini addressed the Roman crowd and the Italian people. (Editor's note) 


"Italy therefore urged Germany, on the one hand, to make France give 
in; on the other, not to increase French forces in North Africa, and to 
prohibit the transfer to Algeria of troops returning from the Levant. 

"Germany, now in need of Italian aid in the Mediterranean, does not 
want to take a stand against its ally in the problem of its claims on us. 
This is all the more reason, at present, for Germany's refusal to respond 
to our request for political quid pro quos" ." 


Italy's attitude towards us was, as you can see, downright unfriendly. 
Hostile to any Franco-German agreement that might be concluded to the 
detriment of its claims, Italy did not want to let us increase our military 
potential at any price, neither in Africa nor elsewhere. It feared that our 
involvement in the conflict would deprive it of the role it held most dear: that 
of the Reich's sole and indispensable partner. Determined to thwart a Franco- 
German reconciliation, she energetically opposed any reduction in Italo- 
German control and refused to give us the slightest satisfaction in terms of 
armaments. 

This policy placed Italy in a paradoxical position with regard to our fleet. 
Italy insisted on keeping it disarmed and immobilized at Toulon, to prevent it 
from playing any role in the Mediterranean. But at the same time, it was 
irritated to see the fleet safe from attack. The Italian navy was suffering losses, 
while ours remained untouched by the very fact of its inaction. Our naval 
power thus remained unchanged, while Italy's diminished daily. By the end of 
the war - if things continued as they were - we would unquestionably be the 
strongest in the Mediterranean. What would become of the "Mare nostrum" 
dogma so often trumpeted by the Fascist government? 


O 


Finally taking the floor, I summarized in a few words what Admiral Duplat 
and Admiral Michelier had just said. One thing was certain: a state of tension 
existed between France and Germany, and this "tension" was reflected in the 
blocking of all issues under negotiation. What was the best way out? 

To my mind, two questions dominated the whole debate. 


1. Was the French government capable, in the long run, of resisting 
German coercive measures? It was doubtful. 

2. What would happen if the British attacked any part of our Empire 
while France was in a state of "tension" with the Reich? Deprived of 
weapons, our soldiers would be forced to stop fighting even more quickly 
than in the Levant. 


''6 Statement by Admiral Duplat on Italy's probable position in relation to the current situation (August !- 
1941). 


This last argument, above all, seemed to me to dictate our conduct. No one, 
more than I, knew the importance of the link between political and military 
negotiation. Having drawn up the draft of the Transitional Pact, I could not 
renounce this thesis without prejudicing myself. But we had to act with 
absolute realism. One fact dominated everything: we had to keep the Empire, 
and keep it at all costs, because what we lost would be irretrievably lost. No 
sacrifice was too great for us to make if we were to succeed. That's why I 
thought the wisest policy was : 


1. To reaffirm the principle of the link between politics and the 
military; 
2. To grant the Germans the few detailed advantages they had just 
formulated, in order to maintain contacts and make it possible to 
continue negotiations in Wiesbaden; 


3. To move towards the execution of the Bizerte protocol, but to ask 
for an extension of the military counterparts, since the political 
counterparts were refused to us. 


After a long discussion, Admiral Darlan and the other admirals present 
finally rallied to my point of view. Not without difficulty, in fact. They 
stubbornly clung to this simplistic line of reasoning: "What Germany is asking 
of us in Africa is of the utmost importance for the continuation of the war. It is 
in Africa that the outcome of the conflict may be decided. If the Reich wants to 
obtain such advantages from us, it must pay for them in full. Otherwise, it 
won't get them. 

I explained to them that such reasoning might appear to be in line with the 
strictest logic, but that it ultimately amounted to surrendering the Empire to the 
Anglo-Saxons, since it meant taking away any means of resisting them. 

Finally, Admiral Darlan decided to send a note to the German government, 
drawing on the various points of view expressed. 

Here is the text: 


"The French government wishes to reaffirm, once again, the 
continuity of its policy of collaboration with the Reich and the loyalty 
with which it pursues its application. Less than ever, it has no intention 
of changing its orientation. 

"The French government has assessed the risks of Anglo-Saxon 
aggression which could result from the establishment of a German 
military communications line across the Mediterranean and Tunisia. It 
repeats that it would not be possible to make the French nation accept 
these risks under the present conditions of official relations between 


France and Germany. 

"In line with these views, the German government representative 
agreed on May 28 to the drafting of an additional protocol recognizing 
that France had to be militarily and politically prepared to face the risks 
listed above. 

"The French government is all the more reluctant to abandon its 
position because the risks have increased since May 28. It is also 
convinced that Franco-German collaboration can only be fully effective 
if, as soon as possible, relations between the two countries are defined on 
bases other than those of the armistice agreement. 

"However, in order not to further delay the moment when it will be 
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possible to proceed with the execution, the French government would 
like to resume as soon as possible the conversations between military 
experts, who would have to take into account, in particular, the 
evolution of a certain number of military factors since the end of May. 

"Instructions have already been sent to the French delegation in 
Wiesbaden, to ensure that they are satisfied: 
1. 400 trucks from mainland France to North Africa; 


2. the transport to Libya of goods already purchased by the 
Dankworth mission; 
3. the reinforcement of the staff required for the aforementioned 
mission; 
4. the delivery of heavy artillery to the German expeditionary force 
in Cyrenaica. 


This note was delivered to the Germans on August 4, 1941, by Admiral 
Michelier in Wiesbaden and myself in Paris. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The progress of dissidence 
in North Africa 
August-October 1941 


Failure of the Franco-German negotiations - The reasons for this failure 
- The Chancellor's mistrust - The attitude of the German embassy 

- The role of the Intelligence Service - Italian hostility -Vichy dissidence 

-The inertia of the Head of State - The 
economiccrisisin North Africa - The Weygand-Murphy agreements - 
The action of American commercial agents - Condensed milk and 
flags - The Americanophilia of our African administration - 
The Weygand "problem". 


The end of our resistance in the Levant, the disdainful way in which the 
German government had rejected the Transitional Pact, the O.K.W.'s 
dissociation between political and military negotiation, the state of tension 
in Wiesbaden and Turin, Italy's increased hostility - all these events, one 
after the other, in less than a month, had given me food for thought. 

The primacy of politics over the military, the hope of going beyond the 
"give-and-take" approach through a broader agreement, the desire to replace 
the armistice statute with a political pact, better adapted to current 
circumstances - the whole bundle of principles and ideas on which I had 
hitherto based my action, was swept away by the intransigence of German 
military circles. A bitter failure from which we had to learn. 

Not that the path I'd set the country on was a bad one. I remained convinced 
of the opposite. Perhaps the day would come when, under the pressure of 
events, the Germans would come around to the ideas I had put forward and 
regret not having adopted them sooner. I was sure I was right. But what good 
would it do me to think that the 
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wrong, if we were to be victims of both their mistakes and ours? There's only 
one thing that counts in politics: getting one's way. I had not succeeded. So I 
had to change my method. To persist would have been vain; to be 
discouraged, unworthy. The best thing to do was to rebuild Franco-German 
policy on new foundations. A second phase was opening up in my 
governmental activity. But before embarking on a second negotiation, it was 
necessary to examine the reasons that had led to the failure of the first. 


O 

Why did the Reich shy away from all political negotiation? Why did it 
refuse to supply us with the weapons we needed to defend our Empire? Was it 
out of bad faith, pride or simply incomprehension? Could it be said that the 
Chancellor's offers of "collaboration" were merely a smokescreen to conceal 
his desire for destruction? Certainly not, for there were far simpler ways of 
achieving this. Another factor played a decisive role in this affair. It was the 
lack of confidence in us. 

The Chancellor had to fight his innermost feelings to believe in our 
sincerity. He instinctively distrusted us. And what's worse, while I was 
negotiating with his representatives, others were doing everything in their 
power to heighten his suspicions. A triple stream of denunciations and reports 
fed his distrust of us, day after day. 

One of these currents had its source at the embassy. Many of its members 
had not "digested" the fall of Laval, and had regarded December 13, 1940 as a 
personal affront. They had no desire to establish the Admiral in government, 
by enabling him to achieve a marked success. I've already analyzed their 
equivocal attitude to the demand for control of the Parisian press. The Paris 
newspapers, entirely in the hands of the Lavalist opposition, made a point of 
denouncing the government's slightest failings. These articles were the 
subject of detailed reports which, when transmitted to Berlin, gave credence 
to the thesis that Franco-German relations would not be cleaned up as long as 
Laval remained outside the government. 

A second current was fed by Intelligence Service agents. They kept in 
touch with our agents in the "4 Bureau (some of whom were in their pay) and 
were informed of everything that was said and done in Vichy. The British took 
advantage of these contacts to give our officers orders for resistance and 
sabotage. These British agents, whose influence reached as far as the 
Marshal's entourage, were the hidden leaders of the dissidence brewing on the 
banks of the Allier. They had branches everywhere. How could they not have 
known in advance of some terrorist act or obstructionist measure, since they 
themselves had instigated it? But these men were often double agents, who 
didn't just inform their British chiefs. They also informed certain German 
services, passing on files which were immediately sent to headquarters. Field 


Marshal Keitel drew from them all the arguments likely to confirm the 
Chancellor's instinctive prejudices. 

These Intelligence Service agents were also in contact with the Italian 
General Staff, to whom they sold information that the latter was unable to 
obtain itself. They revealed what was going on in Vichy. The Italians, only too 
happy to aggravate Franco-German relations, were quick to pass on these 
reports to their ally. They were well aware that these denunciations fell on 
fertile ground, and that the slightest suspicion, skilfully exploited, could 
destroy in a few hours the fruits of several weeks of negotiations. 

I'd say that in this affair, the French, Germans and Italians were all victims 
of British Machiavellianism, if these reports hadn't contained some truth. Our 
Vichy dissidents did all they could to give greater weight to the Italian 
denunciations. They cross-checked information gathered directly by German 
observers. A thick network of symptoms and facts was thus woven. The 
efforts of certain members of the French government were set against a 
murky, opaque background. They took on the appearance of an alibi, behind 
which the murkiest forces and the most harmful initiatives were allowed to 
flourish. Some Reich leaders might have liked to trust us. But every time a 
negotiation was about to come to a successful conclusion, an unfortunate 
incident at the last minute showed that a fundamental disagreement existed 
between a handful of sincere Frenchmen and the vast majority of high-ranking 
government officials. 

This confused situation was further exacerbated by the inertia of the 
Marshal and the Admiral with regard to these plots. There were no sanctions, 
no dismissals to affirm the government's determination to put an end once and 
for all to dissenters. What was the point of fighting to obtain from the Reich an 
easing of the armistice conditions, if at the same time 


''T Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht (Editor's note) 
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generals were favoring the Gaullists and openly proclaiming that they were 
pinning all their hopes on a war of revenge? What was the point of repeating 
that the Marshal and the Admiral disapproved of these activities, since they 
only condemned them in word and never punished them in deed? How could 
we expect the leaders of 1'0.K.W. to grant us arms, ammunition and 
reinforcements, only to send them, out of all control, into regions coveted by 
the Anglo-Saxons? How could we expect them to hand over these war 
materials to officers and regiments who, day after day, were warned that they 
were on the verge of crossing over to the opposing camp? Finally, who was to 
say that, in the event of an Anglo-American landing, these troops would not 
actually swell the ranks of the Reich's enemies, taking with them all the 
weapons that the German general staff had unwisely granted them? 

All this paralyzed Franco-German negotiations. Just as Africa, firmly in 
hand, could be the focus and lever of our national recovery, so it could, left to 
its own devices, become the focal point for all manner of dissidence and 
betrayal. And this was indeed the direction in which things seemed to be 
moving. 


O 

Since the armistice, the situation in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco had been 
made very precarious by shortages of petrol, sugar and textiles. The lack of 
fuel hampered road transport and agriculture. The scarcity of sugar, a staple 
food for the indigenous population, made other food restrictions even more 
difficult. Finally, the shortage of textiles was such that, in some villages, 
children walked around naked, and the Arabs had no means of making 
shrouds for their dead. 

These problems were of great concern to the French government. Jacques 
Barnaud and our economic negotiators never tired of asking the Germans to 
provide for the growing food shortage. But the Reich had never seriously 
considered the needs of our North African populations. Stocks of basic 
necessities remained in storage in Hamburg for "later ", but the German 
authorities refused to relinquish them, not understanding that there would be 
no "later" for the Reich if North Africa was no longer under our control. Alone 
at the German Embassy, 


'8 That is, for the day when German colonial administrators would return triumphantly to Togo and 
Cameroon. 


Rahn understood the importance of the problem. But Berlin did not respond to 
his repeated appeals. 

It didn't take long for the British and Americans to see how they could 
benefit from this situation. Taking advantage of German indifference, they 
approached our commercial services to offer them the products they were 
lacking. While Admiral Leahy remained cautiously reserved, the US Consul 
General in Algiers, Robert Murphy, contacted General Nogués, then General 
Weygand, and offered to supply Africa. 

We didn't need to listen to the statements made later by Messrs Cordell Hull 
~ and Anthony Eden» to guess that the United States’ "humanitarian" 
concerns were being used to mask a plan for political takeover: all we had to 
do was examine the conditions to which this supply was subject. 

The government in Washington had stipulated that nothing America sent to 
Morocco would be shipped back to France. This request was justified, since 
the United States feared that once in France, the gasoline would be seized by 
the occupying authorities and used for Wehrmacht operations, not for 
supplying the civilian population. But Washington would not be satisfied with 
our word, and demanded that all the goods it sent be distributed and controlled 
by American "commercial agents" attached to the various US consulates in 
North Africa. This is where the operation began to look suspicious. 

As soon as this formula was accepted, American consulates multiplied and 
the number of "commercial agents" became considerable. At first, there were 
around twenty of them. Six months later, there were over three hundred. 
These "agents" formed a tight-knit network of informers and spies throughout 
North Africa, whose activity soon grew out of all proportion to the relatively 
small volume of goods sent from America. They made frequent trips across 
the country, visiting the ports of 


'° Statement by Mr. Cordell Hull, (Secretary of State), November 9, 1942: "People who were worried 
about the American government's policy toward Vichy will now be able to understand what it meant. This 
policy was dictated by a question of expediency, for it enabled the United States government to have, day 
by day, extremely interesting information on what was happening in the French territory and in North 
Africa." 

201 March of the American army (N.d.E.). 
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inland villages, industrial centers and garrisons, on the pretext of taking the 
"temperature of spirits". And wherever these "ambassadors of prosperity" 
went, the temperature, as one might expect, rose by several degrees. 

Why should we be surprised? Imagine vast regions where the only means 
of transport is the automobile. No gasoline for the doctor's car or the farmer's 
tractor. And then the American agent arrives and distributes, like manna, the 
precious liquid that allows the doctor to visit his patients, the farmer to plough 
his field. In an Atlas village, malnourished children shiver in their rags. But 
here comes the US agent, bringing with him sugar and woollens. How can we 
fail to welcome him as an envoy of Providence? And if the commercial agent, 
before handing over his gifts, gave a little speech to the effect that liberal and 
democratic America was human and generous, and that salvation would 
come from her, and her alone, should we be surprised at the approval he met 
with? 

Was it any wonder that, the very next day, the settler and the doctor, the 
Arab and the civil servant, who had benefited from Mr. Murphy's 
munificence, turned their eyes towards the Atlantic, and wondered if it would 
be long before the American fleet appeared on the horizon, supporting the 
landing of hundreds of thousands of soldiers bringing with them, to the sound 
of Souza's march, even more gasoline and sugar, cigarettes and woollens. 

While waiting for this long-awaited day, Mr. Murphy's representatives 
criss-crossed the roads of Algeria and Morocco, with disinterested speeches 
and greedy glances, assessing the will to resist of this or that regiment, the 
production capacity of this or that mine, and drawing up, down to the last 
detail, their plan for conquest and economic colonization. They were 
received everywhere: at the homes of General Nogués and Governor Chatel, 
at the Residence in Rabat and the Palais d'Eté in Algiers. The Weygand- 
Murphy agreements had, I repeat, under the guise of mineral supplies, created 
the most sophisticated organ of propaganda and dislocation imaginable in our 
North African possessions. The fact that the French government's delegate 
general had signed the Franco-American protocol, and that Vichy was 
maintaining its confidence in the delegate general, proved that the Marshal 
himself approved of the combination, which was a sign of his confidence in 
the French government. 


was accurate. As a result, Americanophilia became almost official. And when 
a bona fide orator on tour in Oran or Constantine predicted that one day we'd 
have to fight Anglo-Saxon aggression, we shrugged our shoulders and told 
ourselves that the Marshal would never order the French to fire on their 
benefactors. Unlike France, which was occupied by the Germans without 
being conquered, Africa was conquered by the Americans, before being 
invaded. 

In early September, a cargo ship loaded with condensed milk arrived in 
Casablanca. Each can was wrapped in a small American flag. I asked Admiral 
Darlan if he didn't find this worrying, and if he didn't think the Americans were 
taking their "benevolence" a little too far. But on this point, he was unfailingly 
optimistic. 

- What do I care?" he replied. I don't care if they wrap their sweets in red, 
yellow, blue or green flags! All I ask is that they supply our people. 

I had a very different opinion about all this. I thought those thousands of 
little star-spangled banners would give the crowds something to cheer about 
the day when American divisions unexpectedly landed behind a rampart of 
"Lucky Strike" and canned apricots. 

The growing Americanophilia of our senior African personnel was 
shamelessly displayed before the eyes of the German-Italian armistice 
commissions, and it's easy to imagine the conclusions they drew. Alarming 
reports were piling up in Rome and Berlin about the progress of dissidence in 
our African army. It would have been childish to believe that 1'0.K.W. would 
grant additional armament to troops who were portrayed as ready to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Anglo-Saxons any day now. The state of mind 
prevailing in our African administration, both civil and military, ultimately 
made Franco-German negotiations impossible. This abscess had to be emptied 
if the interrupted talks were to be resumed. Out of the shadows where it had 
remained until now, the African question came to the fore. It was a complex, 
multi-faceted issue - political and military, economic and psychological - 
which 1'0.K.W., for simplicity's sake, called "the Weygand problem". 
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It has to be said that, at the time, General Weygand was at the center of 
North African problems. It was also around him that resistance to the 
government's Franco-German policy crystallized. We have already 
mentioned his boisterous intervention at the June 6 cabinet meeting to 
prevent the Paris Protocols from being implemented. The time has come to 
take a broader look at his actions in Algiers, and the dangers they posed to 
our imperial defense. 

A series of articles published since then in the Algerian magazine 7.4.M.™ 
cast a revealing light on the activities of French dissidents in North Africa. 


France has collapsed in shame," reads the preamble to these articles. 
It is through her blood that she will regain her dignity, her honor, her 
redemption and her glory. An effective contribution to the war is the only 


1 7 A.M. (Tunisie-Algérie-Maroc), issues of July 10 and 17, 1943. 


way to preserve its role as a great nation. In November 1940, the Vichy 
government sent General Weygand to Algiers: "It was then," continues 
the document in question, "that this unique act in the history of a people 
was sketched out: French Africa, the Africa of Louis-Philippe and 
Napoleon III, the Africa of Bréart, Duchesne, Marchand, Gouraud, the 
Africa of Lyautey, rose up a few years after its conquest, in a unique 
impetus for the salvation of metropolitan France. 

"It's true that a people's past sometimes weighs heavily on its present, 
hindering its evolution. But when it is charged with glory, it can carry 
within it the salvation of the nation and, by that very fact, perhaps the 
maintenance of a civilization." 


Leaving aside their grandiloquent character, these lines could have been 
written by my friends or myself. Arrighi's talks on the role of Africa in 
France's recovery did not, at first glance, sound very different. How was it, 
then, that there was such irreconcilable antagonism between us and the 
dissidents? 

In our eyes, we had to rely on Germany to free ourselves from the Anglo- 
Saxons. For the dissidents, it was a question of relying on the Anglo-Saxons to 
free us from Germany. In doing so, they failed to see that they were radically 
preventing themselves from achieving their goals. The path we had chosen to 
follow was, admittedly, a difficult one, and the successive disappointments 
brought to us by the Germans showed us that it was even more difficult than 
we had thought. But theirs was simply impossible. Between the difficult and 
the impossible, we had made our choice. 

For it took a confounding dose of naiveté and thoughtlessness to believe 
that the Empire could be saved by letting in those who coveted it most bitterly. 
You'd have to be stupid to think that you could revive the country using the 
same methods that had led it to disaster. You'd have to have no political sense 
whatsoever to imagine that you'd fight parliamentarianism effectively, with 
the benevolent support of the democratic powers; that you'd build a dam 
against communism, with the consent of the governments allied with the 
U.S.S.R. If the dissidents had thought for a moment, they'd have understood 
that to change methods, you'd have to change sides. But anti-German passion 
took the place of reflection, blinding them to the obvious. Driving Germans 
out of France, refusing to accept a predominantly German Europe, was the 
alpha and omega of their political credo. This prevented them from seeing the 
tragic error they were making, which was to add a new disaster to the defeat of 
June 1940. 

Arrogant and convinced that they alone were "good Frenchmen", they were 
slowly but surely walking towards the trap set for them by the Anglo- 
Americans, which would lead to the loss of our Empire, the total occupation of 
France and the scuttling of our fleet. They saw only traitors in those who 


refused to follow them in their aberration. While we felt for them the pity that 
naturally arouses misguided patriots, they had nothing but insults and threats 
for those who opposed their blindness with a nationalism of reason. 

Blindness is not too strong a word to describe their recklessness. And how 
Machiavellian were the Americans to speculate on it! In the first phase, they 
persuaded the majority of French people that the supplies they were sending to 
Algeria were due exclusively to their humanitarian feelings, and concealed no 
political ulterior motives. In a second phase, they convinced most of our 
military that the invasion of North Africa was dictated solely by the desire to 
help them liberate France, and concealed no plans for economic takeover. 
Twice, anti-German passion made dissidents fall for it. The rest was 
blinkeredness and personal ambition. 

Not for a moment did they suspect, behind the promises of Murphy and 
Eisenhower, the gigantic complex of appetites and ideologies represented by 
the Anglo-Saxon world at war. By the time they realized it, it was too late: 
they'd already been caught up in it, and had plunged France into an irreparable 
mess. 


O 


At the time, Weygand faithfully reflected the state of mind of our African 
leaders. Our Delegate General for North Africa was undeniably a patriot. The 
future was to prove that he was also disciplined. But what peculiar 
conceptions of patriotism and discipline this irascible, brittle, rebellious and 
irresolute man had! Before the war, both opponent and defender of the Franco- 
Soviet alliance; during the war, supporter of the armistice from early June 
1940 and then responsible for the encirclement of our armies in the East, this 
general had always been a living example of the confusion of ideas. Master of 
our North African Empire, where he enjoyed great prestige, he talked of 
raising France up, but didn't even dare to abolish the customs borders between 
Algeria and Morocco. Some zealous friends of Foch's former chief of staff 
flatteringly compared him to Caesar. But this was a Caesar who begged the 
gods never to cross the Rubicon. 

Undoubtedly, he always rejected the proposals of dissidence made to him 
by the representatives of the United States. But he allowed a network of 
intrigues to develop around him that so clearly favored the Americans, that 
they were able to declare, the day after November 8, 1942, that Weygand's 
presence in Africa had enabled them, for a year, to develop, undisturbed, their 
entire plan of conquest. 

Not content with ostentatiously practicing a rather pusillanimous policy, he 
allowed his collaborators to wage a pinprick war with the Italo-German 
delegations, which was all the more dangerous in that it did nothing to 
strengthen France's position, while at the same time irritating the Axis staffs. 


Not a single order emanating from Vichy was properly carried out, or if it 
was, it was after such discussions, fits of nerves and procrastination that we no 
longer derived any practical benefit from it. Sometimes, our counter- 
espionage service would seize boxes containing the personal effects of the 
control commissions, on the pretext that they contained uniforms intended for 
Arab autonomists. Spare parts for typewriters were sometimes sealed off as 
clandestine weapons. On August 4, Admiral Darlan ordered that certain heavy 
artillery pieces in Tunisia be handed over to the Dankworth mission. General 
Weygand immediately protested violently, and only agreed to hand over half 
of them after discussions lasting over a month. In the meantime, the Italians 
had sent for more by sea, only too happy to point out to their ally the 
unwillingness of the French authorities. Denunciation and_ bickering 
combined to foment continual harassment, which was further aggravated by 
heat, bad faith and mistranslations. Meanwhile, Robert Murphy and his 
collaborators were welcomed everywhere with open arms. 

Around the ebullient general, so respectful of discipline, swirled a host of 
generals and civil servants who were less respectful of it, and whose actions 
often bordered on insubordination. Generals Nogués, Delattre de Tassigny™ , 
Béthouart, the lieutenant 
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Colonel Jousse, Captain Beaufre, Admiral Fenard, Governor General Chatel, 
Messrs de Rose, de Saint-Hardouin, Lemaigre-Dubreuil, Rigault, d'Astier and 
van Ecke were the main players in the conspiracy. No doubt General 
Weygand was not personally involved in their intrigues. But he turned a blind 
eye to them, and covered them up with his authority. North Africa needed a 
good clean-up. Unfortunately, whenever Vichy pretended to do so, Weygand 
was adamantly opposed to any change in personnel. There was only one 
conclusion to be drawn from this: to save our Empire, we had to renew a large 
part of our leadership in North Africa, starting with the head, i.e. General 
Weygand. 

After all, by dint of talking about "supplies" with the Americans, it was 
inevitable that our officers would come to talk about weapons. /n the wake of 
Weygand," writes the magazine 7.4.M., whose admission we shall retain, 
without his having to know the substance of their thoughts, "civilian and 
military men have come together. They had only one goal, only one desire: to 
enter the war. Conversations began as early as November 1940. Captain 
Beaufre, from Admiral Abrial's military cabinet, formed a group of friends 
and, with the help of Lieutenant-Colonel Jousse, who was to remain the 
company's technician and tactician until the last day, began to draw up a list 
of all the equipment needed to enable the French army in Africa to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies. An American reserve colonel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Solborg, frequently in Africa, and Mr. “emasre Pubreu'l! q]sq collaborated 
on the work. 

"In February-March 1941, Captain Beaufre gave Colonel Solborg an 
initial list of the equipment needed to rearm the French army. As a 
precaution, the duplicate list was immediately destroyed. Robert Murphy was 
kept informed of what was being prepared in the greatest secrecy. A few 
months passed. Unfortunately, on May 31, 1941, following a tip-off, a search 
was carried out at Captain Beaufre's offices. Papers were seized, including 
the key that enabled Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil to correspond with Captain 
Beaufre from France. Captain Beaufre was arrested, taken to France, tried 
and sentenced in Clermont, along with several other comrades. Mr. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who was questioned at length, narrowly escaped a 
similar incident, thanks to the presence of mind and dedication of 
Superintendent Achiary, who was responsible for drawing up the minutes of 
the interrogation. Damage limited to 


1. Managing Director of Lesieur oils and a supporter of General Giraud, Jacques Lemaigre- Dubreuil 
played a leading role in preparing the landings in North Africa. He was assassinated in Casablanca after the 
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But it was hot. The American consuls risked being questioned and, through M. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil, Captain Beaufre and the other officers questioned or 
arrested, it seemed that General Weygand was already being targeted. 
General Weygand, who is totally out of the picture, cannot be implicated, but 
the alert imposes on him an even greater prudence, which is shared, albeit 
exaggerated, by his most immediate collaborator in economic affairs, 
Governor General Chatel". 

Captain Beaufre's arrest was only an episode, which was quickly put 
behind us. The Germans," continues the 7.4.M. article, "do not seem to have 
paid any special attention to the arrests in Algiers. Contacts were made and 
regularly maintained in Paris, despite the risks, with some of them, to monitor 
their dispositions, while fairly frequent contacts with Vichy ministers made it 
possible, without them suspecting it, to take stock of French government 
thinking. Conversations continued with Councillor Murphy, who was more 
hopeful than ever of persuading General Weygand to lead the resistance 
himself when the time came. 

"Close to Weygand, a young embassy secretary, Count de Rose, worked 
hard to establish a difficult balance between the limits that the general's 
disciplined mind could accept and the desires that America manifested. 

"Then, one fine day, the American government, burning its ships, made 
General Weygand an offer: it was ready to send him equipment for his army 
and American divisions to reinforce it. Would he accept responsibility for the 
resistance? If so, please send him a list of his needs. 

- I have nothing to communicate," Weygand replied, declining the 
American offer, "but if it pleases the Americans to send me material or to 
carry out an operation, let them not fail to notify me. " 

- What did this reply mean?" asks the author of the article quoted, "Did it 
mean that he intended to be aware of the situation in order to advise the 
Marshal? Did it mean that he would accept, if he deemed it sufficient, the 
American contribution? No one ever knew. 

A typically "Weygandist" attitude, in which the General said neither yes 
nor no, but reserved all the alternatives for himself, hiding behind the 
principles - more theoretical than real - of discipline and loyalty to the 
Marshal. 


At the time, we probably didn't know all the details of this affair, which 
justifies our concerns and suspicions in hindsight. But these secret dealings 
were accompanied by a certain 
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number of public incidents. Repeated bullying and arbitrary arrests of those 
who supported what was known as "the Marshal's policy", clearly underlined 
the orientation of minds. 


On several occasions, the Germans had asked the Admiral what measures 
he intended to take to remedy the situation and enforce his will. Each time, the 
Admiral promised to dismiss Weygand. July, August and September passed. 
But no action had ever followed these words. 

Yet neither the head of state nor the head of government had any sympathy 
for him. The Marshal's hostility dated back to the other war. He resented the 
fact that Foch's historic role had always been enhanced, to the detriment of his 
own. As for the Admiral, he saw in Weygand a rival capable, eventually, of 
challenging him for the "dauphinat". What's more, he could not forgive 
Weygand for the stormy altercation at the June 6th Council meeting, nor for 
the increasingly insolent notes he had sent him from Algiers. But then, you 
may ask, what prevented them from putting an end to this untenable situation, 
by asking General Weygand to retire? The answer is simple: they didn't dare. 
Both would have liked to be rid of him, but neither had the courage to take the 
initiative. Weygand exerted a kind of fascination on them: he irritated, dazzled 
and terrorized them all at once. 

Strangely enough, this fascination extended beyond Vichy to certain 
German circles. Although sensitive to the prestige of his name, the military at 
the Majestic, who saw only the hassles faced by the control commissions, 
pressured the Admiral to move. At the same time, the Embassy, and Abetz in 
particular, impressed by his professions of faith in loyalty and obedience, 
wanted him to stay, and had even vouched for him in Berlin. 

The way in which our Delegate General went about supporting his "legend" 
was, moreover, most skilful. Whenever the situation became tense, i.e. 
whenever the "Weygand problem" came up again, the General's emissaries 
would land in Vichy and announce, gloomily, that "the leader had had enough, 
that he was going to leave, slamming the doors and taking the world as witness 
to the French government's servility to the Germans". They added in hushed 
tones that "this would be an irreparable misfortune for France, for at the mere 
announcement of this departure, a good half of the African army would not 
fail to rise up". Journalists immediately seized on these statements and 
peddled them around Vichy, where they created an atmosphere of fever and 
consternation. 

The next day, the General would arrive unannounced, and as soon as he'd 
got off the plane, he'd rush to the Maréchal's house. On those days when you 
came across him, striding up the stairs of the Hétel du Parc, his complexion 
bilious, and tapping his boots with the handle of his badine, you could tell 
there was a storm brewing. His visit followed a set pattern. After an hour or 
two, he would leave the salon of the head of state, make a quick incursion into 
the Admiral's home, and then descend the stairs as quickly as he had climbed 
them. A round of applause marked his exit from the hotel. Doors slammed. 
The car started up abruptly, and the General left for his African proconsulate 
with an offended expression - and a heightened authority. 


O 

I don't remember who said of Weygand that he was "an impatient 
unintelligence who thought he was quick-witted", but it's certain that the 
breathless rhythm in which he lived seemed to take the place of reflection. 

It was not in the Maréchal's entourage that he could be given any more, for 
there reigned the extravagant conceptions of which M. Dumoulin de la 
Barthéte willingly made himself the apologist and propagator. 

At that time, I had a very curious conversation with him, which it's 
important to place at its exact date. 

On October 12, 1941, after a luncheon at which Weygand had been much 
discussed, the director of the Marshal's civil cabinet announced himself at my 
office and said, with a confidence whose origin I have not yet fully grasped: 

- "You see, dear friend, I've thought the situation through. What we're 
losing is simply the fact that we own an Empire." 

I was stunned by this unexpected statement. 

- Yes," continued M. Dumoulin de la Barthéte, with his usual 
loquaciousness, "this is the massive, brutal, indisputable fact. Because we 
don't have the means to defend it - which obliges us to enter into talks with the 
Germans that are a little... how shall I put it?... a little humiliating for our 
national self-esteem. That's right: humiliating. That's the word. Don't you 
agree? In exchange, they can ask for all sorts of things," he continued without 
waiting for my answer. What do I know? Just about anything. It's exorbitant. 
In other words, it's unfortunate. Yes, that's right: unfortunate for our dignity. 
Do you follow? 

I kept up, but with difficulty. 

- The solution, however, is simple," continued my visitor. I'm surprised that 
it escapes the Admiral completely. It's true that the Admiral, when it comes to 
intelligence... Anyway, never mind. Now, where was I? Ah yes! The solution 
is simple, I say. And I prove it right away. All we have to do is follow the 
example of Denmark, Holland, Belgium - in short, all German-occupied 
countries with colonial possessions across the seas. You have to split the 
difference: the metropolitan territory goes to the Reich - the empire to 
England. Look at Holland, for example: The Hague belongs to the Germans, 
Insulinde to the English» . Does this stop the Dutch from digesting and 
sleeping? Look at Denmark: Copenhagen belongs to the Germans, Iceland to 
the Americans... 

"I'm going to tell you something that may surprise you. I'm a 
collaborationist. Does that surprise you? All things considered, December 
13th was a mistake, a monumental blunder. It was Peyrouton's fault. I was for 
Laval. I really was. Laval's a great guy. At least he's intelligent. He 
understands the game. So I was for Laval, cooperating nicely with the Krauts 
in the metropolis, extracting concessions from them, appeasing them with 
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kind words and making things as easy as possible. It didn't matter, because 
they were on our side... 

"But on condition, of course - here Dumoulin took on a doctoral air - on 
condition... are you listening? of having a second government in Africa - with 
Weygand, for example, who would bring the whole Empire under the 
protection of the English or the Americans - after having made a preliminary 
agreement with them, a little secret arrangement, to be sure of getting 
everything back after the war. That's why I think Weygand's departure would 
be a big mistake. A mistake as serious as Laval's disgrace. 

"You get my idea, right? It's very simple. All you had to do was think about 
it. Fortunately, there are still people here who think. So, I say: Laval, in Paris, 
collaborating with the Germans, who occupy France. Weygand, in Algiers, 
collaborating with the Americans, who would occupy Africa... So everything 
is planned, everything is prepared, the risks are spread out. No more 
discussions that hurt our dignity as Frenchmen... " 

With his thumbs tucked into the lapels of his vest, puffing out his crop and 
sputtering all over the place, M. Dumoulin de la Barthéte walked up and down 
my office, eventually making me feel a little dizzy. 

- "Believe me, dear friend," he said, finishing with a protective air, "this is 
the only way to ensure that French unity is maintained." 

Having delivered this coup de grace, the Marshal's intimate adviser 
withdrew with an air of satisfaction. Really, I had nothing to add to this 
conclusion. But I was frightened all the same, at the idea that such theories 
were being elaborated and put into circulation by the cabinet of the Head of 
State. 


As for the Admiral, it has to be said in his defense that his situation was 
most difficult. At regular intervals, he would receive notes of disdainful 
insolence from Weygand, which were enough to make him lose his temper. 
Pale, his lips tight, he would go up to the Marshal to ask him to choose 
between Weygand and himself, saying he would rather resign than continue to 
govern under such conditions. But he could never get him to make up his 
mind, and as soon as he'd handed over the promised resignation, he'd go back 
down to his office, looking like a beaten dog. 

The Marshal, who was beginning to tire of the Admiral, had measured out 
power to him sparingly and would not let him take any decisions on his own 
authority. Despite his personal prejudices against Weygand, he was not averse 
to using him to keep his "dauphin's" ambitions in check. So, the more the 
Admiral insisted on getting rid of him, the more the Marshal would hide 
behind delaying tactics. As a result, the Admiral found himself in an 
inextricable situation, made all the more cruel by the fact that the Marshal's 


procrastination was imputed to him, compromising his authority in the eyes of 
the Germans. 
On October 14, General von Stulpnagel™ hosted a lunch for the Vice- 
Chairman of the Council at the former "Pink Palace" in Bony de Castel- lane. 
The Admiral, at a loss as to how to cut this Gordian knot, asked the military 
commander in France whether he considered Weygand's departure essential 
to the resumption of Franco-German negotiations. 


- Without a doubt," replied the General. This affair has dragged on far too 
long, and it's about time we found a solution. Weygand's departure will 
certainly be interpreted by the Chancellor as a sign that the French 
government has decided to put an end to the African equivocations. But I warn 
you that this departure will only take on its full significance if it is followed by 
a systematic purge of the leading personnel in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. 
In my opinion, Generals Nogués, Delattre de Tassigny, Koeltz™ and a few 
others should be replaced by men we can trust. 

This answer proved to the Admiral that he was not out of the woods yet. 

On his return to Vichy, Darlan informed the Marshal of the meeting he had 
had with General von Stulpnagel. 

- If the Germans want me to part with Weygand," replied the Marshal, "let 
them pay me. His retirement will have deplorable repercussions on our 
African regiments. The government must be able to explain that it has 
resigned itself to this gesture because it has obtained, in exchange, 
reinforcements for our colonial army, and a massive return of prisoners. I 
would also like an interview with Goering, to explain to him the untenable 
situation in which I find myself." 

The Admiral then asked me to contact the German authorities to explain the 
Marshal's wishes. I replied that such a negotiation was deeply repugnant to 
me. To "negotiate" in this way the departure of Weygand, who had rendered 
such great services to the country, seemed to me unworthy of the French 
government. We would seem to be putting a price on his head, or only 
agreeing to his removal on payment of some sort of ransom. Moreover, I was 
convinced that the Germans would refuse to link the two issues. 

- Weygand's departure," I added, "is and must remain a purely French 
affair. It is not because the Germans demand it, that he must leave, but because 
he endangers the security of our Empire and opposes, day after day, the 
government's policy. 

- In short," replied the Admiral, "you refuse to obey my instructions? 

- "I'm not refusing to obey you," I replied, "I'm just asking you to think 
twice before starting a negotiation that will achieve nothing except to make 


the French government 'lose face’. 
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It was the first serious discussion I'd had with the Admiral. He was very 
flushed, and I expected the worst. He slowly filled his pipe, lit it and took a 
few puffs. I could tell he was struggling to control his anger. 

- So you'd like me to send Weygand back without asking for anything in 
return?" he asked angrily. You have a curious conception of politics! Do you 
think it's natural that the Germans want everything from us, but never give us 
anything? Yesterday, it was Bizerte. Today, it's Weygand. What will it be 
tomorrow? I've had enough. The Chancellor said "give and take". All he has to 
do is comply. If you don't want to work to obtain the advantages to which we 
are legitimately entitled, I'll put someone else in charge of these negotiations. 

I felt that no amount of explanation would clear up the misunderstanding 
between us. The Admiral didn't understand my attitude. He didn't see the 
unpleasantness of his proposal because he saw the matter from a completely 
different angle than I did. As I've already said, he and the Marshal wanted to 
get rid of Weygand, but they didn't dare initiate his dismissal themselves. 
They preferred to be forced to do so by the Germans, so that they could later 
claim that they had to give in to outside pressure. The quid pro quo they 
demanded was, in their eyes, public confirmation of this pressure. That's why 
it was so important to them. 

Seeing that I was not prepared to interfere in the matter, the Admiral 
instructed Commandant Fontaine, head of his cabinet, to make the Marshal's 
wishes known to the German authorities. On November 3, Colonel Speidel, 
General von Stulpnagel's Chief of Staff, left on a mission to the Grand 
Headquarters, taking with him a memorandum from Commandant Fontaine. 

The result was not long in coming. 

On November 12, Colonel Bohme, Chief of Staff to General Vogl, 
Chairman of the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission, summoned Colonel 
Vignol, Deputy Chief of Staff of the French delegation, to speak officially 
about the "Weygand case". Following the meeting, Colonel Vignol cabled 
Vichy a lengthy report which included the following: 


"Colonel Bohme dwelt at length on the isolation of German control in 
French North Africa. Exonerating the French executing personnel, he 
attacked the high authorities in North Africa who, through their 
instructions concerning 
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application of Vichy orders, would modify the spirit in which these 
orders were given. 

"After a digression on the activities of the American consuls, he 


unofficially concludes that the highest French authority in Africa is not 
animated by the desirable spirit of collaboration, and to leave no doubt, 


he appoints General Weygand™ ." 

Of course, there was no question of "compensation". 

This message greatly alarmed the Admiral. Until now, discussions 
concerning Weygand had been confined to the German authorities in Paris. 
Now, for the first time, his name appeared in a communication from the 
armistice commission in Wiesbaden. Things were definitely taking a turn for 
the worse. 

On November 14, the Admiral tried a new offensive on the Marshal. Taking 
advantage of a message from Weygand, some of whose terms might have 
seemed disrespectful to the Head of State, he thought he had found an 
intermediate solution that would resolve the situation. He decided to strip 
General Weygand of his military command, while leaving him in charge of 
the civil administration, with greater powers of coordination. He hoped that 
General Weygand would refuse this new status and resign of his own accord. 
He asked me to pass on this proposal to the German authorities and ask them if 
they were satisfied with it. 

As you can see, Admiral Darlan was accumulating weakness after 
weakness. 


O 


These comings and goings between Paris and Vichy, these laborious 
discussions with the German authorities, had not gone unnoticed by the 
dissidents in Algiers. The 7.A.M. article recounts that on November 13, M. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil had a meeting with Weygand at the Palais d'Hiver. 
Sensing that his retirement was imminent, he asked Weygand to remain in 
Africa, despite any orders from the Marshal, and not to respond to any more 
summonses from Vichy. 


You must remain here, in a position you didn't ask for and from which 
no one will dare to take you by official injunction," says M. Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil, "because the government is hesitant and the Germans fear 
dissent from Africa. 

- It would be contrary to my attitude, since I'm the one who asked for 

the armistice," Weygand replied. J couldn't bear to be branded a dissident. 

- The situation is not as you indicate," insisted Lemai- gre-Dubreuil. 
Your duty is to stay. " 

"General Weygand, whose magnificent physical courage and noble 
intelligence no man in the world should or could suspect, considered 
himself totally at the Maréchal's command. In the military hierarchy, it 
is permissible to criticize a leader, it is permissible to judge him lucidly, 
it is not possible not to obey him. This is the strength of armies. But it's 


'°6 Encrypted message no. 816/CH/EM of November 12, 1941. No. 37.197/D.S.A. Cabinet. 


also the weakness of certain situations. 

"You will tell the General, since he has decided to comply with the 
Marshal's orders, that it is we ourselves who will conjugate and 
determine France's re-entry into the war with the Allies", declared Mr. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil to Major Gasser, the General's Chief of Staff, as he 
left the Winter Palace. 


It seems that Mr. Lemaigre-Dubreuil was exaggerating his coordinating 
powers a little. 


O 

On Sunday November 16, General Weygand landed in Vichy, called by a 
telegram from the Head of State. In truth, if he hadn't followed Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil's advice, it was because he trusted his own star and was firmly 
convinced that the Marshal would never put his plans into effect. This time, as 
on previous occasions, he was determined to triumph over the "intrigues" of 
his enemies. 

You'll see," he asserted when we arrived at the Hétel du Parc. They won't 
dare touch me. In forty-eight hours, I'll be back in Algiers, confirmed in my 
duties, perhaps even invested with increased powers." 

The following morning, November 17, either on his own initiative or at the 
request of some of the General's friends, the American ambassador made two 
approaches to the Marshal and the Admiral. Mr. Leahy asked them if the 
rumors of Weygand's retirement were true, adding that his departure would 
have the most unfortunate effect in Washington and would compromise the 
friendly relations between the two countries. Supplies to North Africa would 
be affected, as the General's presence was, in President Roosevelt's eyes, a 
guarantee that the agreements made with Mr. Murphy would be faithfully 
executed. Once Weygand was gone, gasoline deliveries would be out of the 
question. 

Embarrassed by this intervention, the Marshal and the Admiral replied 
evasively, assuring the U.S. ambassador that no decision had yet been taken 
concerning our Delegate General in North Africa. 

Informed of this response, Weygand thought he had won the first round of 
the tournament. 


O 


At the same time as Admiral Leahy was arriving at the Hotel du Parc, I had 
an audience at the Majestic, to inform General von Stulpnagel of the 
combination devised by Admiral Darlan, i.e. the withdrawal of General 
Weygand's military powers, but his retention in Africa as civilian delegate 
general. I was first received by Colonel Speidel, who had just returned from 


his mission at the Grand Quartier Général. He told me what a deplorable effect 
the Admiral's demand for quid pro quos had had on the Chancellor. The 
Fuhrer was by no means unwilling to consider a meeting between Marshal 
Pétain and Marshal Goering, or an increase in our armed forces in North 
Africa. But it was impossible, in his eyes, to link these issues to General 
Weygand's departure. 

General von Stulpnagel received me next. 

- "Well," he said to me on the threshold of his office, "I hope you've come to 
tell me that the matter is finally settled!" 

I explained to the General the transactional formula that Admiral Darlan 
had finally settled on, and assured him that it would be applied within the 
week. 

The General made a disappointed pout: 

- "If I understand correctly," he said, "the Admiral, not daring to settle this 
matter on his own authority, is limiting General Weygand's powers to induce 
him to resign?" 

This was indeed the truth. 

- In short," continued the General, "the decision no longer belongs to the 
French government, but to General Weygand himself? This is lamentable." 

The General then gave a brief history of the affair, and reviewed the 
incessant procrastination that had marked its course. 

- "In Vichy last Saturday," continued the General, "M. Romier asked one of 
my staff officers: "But finally, why are you in such a hurry to get Weygand to 
leave?" We were stunned by this question. It proves that the French 
government has no accurate notion of General Weygand's action in Africa, 
nor of the systematic obstruction it opposes to the directives of the Vice- 
President of the Council. 

"Are we to conclude from this that the French government itself has no 
defined political line? There's a regrettable lack of clarity and authority in all 
this. For my part, I won't intervene any further in this matter, as it has dragged 
on far too long. 

"All I can say to you personally is this: hurry up before it's too late. It's 
friendly advice, and I give it to you with full knowledge of the facts." 


On the afternoon of the same day, General Weygand visited the Admiral. 
Cautious about the US ambassador's approach, the head of government made 
no mention of our Delegate General's departure. He confined himself to 
discussing certain administrative matters with him. Weygand then went to see 
the Marshal, who also sidestepped the question of his retirement. On leaving 
the H6étel du Parc, the General was convinced that all danger had passed. 
Another meeting was scheduled for the following morning. "A simple 
farewell visit before my return to Algiers", said General Weygand to himself, 


delighted to have triumphed once more over his adversaries. 

While this scene was unfolding in Vichy, I wrote the Admiral a detailed 
account of my meeting with General von Stulpnagel” . I asked Jean Lombard 
to take it to the Admiral. The director of my cabinet set off that same evening, 
arriving in Vichy at around 2 a.m. 


Tuesday November 18 was the decisive day. First thing in the morning, 
Lombard delivered my message to the Admiral, who immediately passed it on 
to the Marshal. Weygand planned to leave for Algiers in the afternoon, 
confirmed in his post. When he arrived at the Hotel du Parc to take leave of his 
chiefs, he found the Marshal and the Admiral gathered in the second-floor 
lounge” . 


"7 Note V.P.B.M.110 to Admiral Darlan, November 17, 1941. 
'°8T reproduce the Admiral's account of this scene to Jean Lombard, as he left the Marshal's salon. 


The Marshal was waiting for the Admiral to inform Weygand that his 
continued presence in Africa had become impossible. But the Admiral 
remained stubbornly silent. The Marshal then announced to General 
Weygand that, after careful consideration, he did not think it possible to 
maintain him in his present position, and advised him to ask for his 
retirement, before the government was obliged to impose it on him. 

General Weygand was not on his guard. He was surprised by this last- 
minute offensive, and tried to fight back. 

To cut short a scene which was painful for him, the Marshal then handed 
him the note in which I had recorded my last interview with the 
Militarbefehlshaber in France. This was not a very elegant procedure, as the 
document had been written for the Admiral for information purposes only, to 
enlighten him on the state of mind of the German military authorities. If I had 
wished to put the matter to General Weygand, I would have done so using 
quite different arguments. I would have told him of the dangers his attitude 
posed to a policy in which I saw the only way to ensure the salvation of France 
and its Empire. I would not have pointed out the nervousness or bad temper of 
certain Wehrmacht leaders. 

I would have thought that such a text would have provoked a burst of anger 
in him. That would have been my reaction had it been presented to me, 
especially if I'd felt the same way about Germany as he did. Leave, because 
the fate of the French Empire demanded it - so be it. Resign because a German 
general wanted my head - never. But things turned out quite differently. 

The General read the report and his defense suddenly collapsed, as if the 
nervous tension in which he had lived since the armistice had been shattered. 
With tears in his eyes, he told the Marshal that he could see, under the 
circumstances, that his fate was settled, and that his departure had become 
inevitable. The Admiral took advantage of this moment of depression to ask 
him simply to accept his retirement, and not to cling to the remnants of his 
former power. 

General Weygand bowed. The terms of his departure were settled in a few 
minutes. It was agreed that he would return to Africa only to wind up his 
affairs, and then retire to the Cote d'Azur. 

When Weygand left the Head of State's office at 1:30 p.m., he was no 
longer the government's Delegate General for North Africa, nor Commander- 
in-Chief of our imperial forces. 

Foch's former chief of staff, no longer in the grip of a turbulent entourage, 
was immediately himself again. He retired with infinite dignity. He issued a 
proclamation to his troops, inspired by the highest patriotism. The Marshal 
responded by citing him to the order of the nation, in terms likely to soothe his 
wounded self-esteem. After the storm, this painful conflict finally returned to 


the level it should never have left. 

Some time later, while Weygand was in residence in Cannes, Mr. Robert 
Murphy went to see him, to urge him to take up the fight on the side of the 
Allies. Mr. Roosevelt's personal delegate in Algiers offered the general the 
support of several American divisions, if he agreed to lead the resistance. But 
no matter how flattering the offer, Weygand declined for the second time. The 
Marshal had asked him to retire. He would come out only at his call. 

It is regrettable that this spirit of discipline was not shared by others. In 
view of the misadventures that have befallen de Gaulle and Giraud since then, 
General Weygand, despite the painful nature of his current internment, should 
not regret his decision. 


CHAPTER XxI 


The imperial defense plan 
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Weygand's departure had been a painful episode. Now it was time to make 
the most of it. Franco-German negotiations, blocked by his presence, could 
now resume. This time, it was important to bring them to a successful 
conclusion. 

To achieve this, we had to do three things: 


«. Carry out a complete purge of our senior African personnel, both 
civilian and military. 

« I. Develop an African defense plan worthy of the name. III. 

Negotiate the execution of this plan with the German authorities. 


O 

General Weygand's retirement was, in my view, only a preamble, necessary 
to enable the overhaul of our administrative frameworks in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Western France. I was convinced, as General von Stulpnagel had 
said, "that General Weygand's departure would only make sense if it was part 
of an overall movement". But I also knew that the government would tend to 
leave it at that. The "effort" it had just made must have exhausted its energy 
reserves. Thinking that we had to strike while the iron was hot, I sent a note to 


Admiral Darlan on November 22, drawing his attention to the need not to stop 
in mid-stream, if we were to reap the full benefits of the decision we had just 
taken. 


« The events of the week," I wrote to Admiral” , “lead me to suppose 
that a serious misunderstanding is about to be introduced into Franco- 
German relations™ : and although my impression is only a presentiment, 
it is my duty to point it out to you. 

« What has long interested the German authorities, and what they 
consider politically and militarily indispensable, is "a_ general 
clarification of the situation in North Africa". 

« What has long interested the German authorities, and what they 
consider politically and militarily indispensable, is "a_ general 
clarification of the situation in North Africa". 

« For the sake of language and negotiation, this multifaceted problem 
has been referred to as the "Weygand problem", but it's clear that this 
formula did nothing to change the fundamental facts of the case, or their 
attitude towards it, in the minds of our interlocutors. 

« Suffice it to say that General von Stulpnagel raised the problem in 
its entirety during your meeting with him, and asked him to confirm the 
German government's point of view. 

« In his eyes, General Weygand's departure was the most important 
but not the only factor in the problem, which also had two other aspects: 

a. The removal of personalities considered by him, rightly or 
wrongly, to be hostile: Generals Nogués, Koeltz and Delattre. 

b. They were replaced by personalities enjoying, to varying degrees, 
the confidence of the German government™ . 


c. The German leadership saw General Weygand's departure as the 
prelude to a general purge. 


This opinion was based on statements you yourself had made on several 
occasions, both at the Palais rose and on the rue de Lille. 

"At present, it is unanimously acknowledged that a considerable step 
has been taken in this direction. However, it has not been concealed from 
me that the problem is not considered to have been entirely settled, and I 
have been warned of the serious disadvantages of believing that the 
restricted operation - which has now been carried out - could dispense 
the French government from proceeding with the complete operation. 


29-V_ P.B.M./125 bis: Joint note to Admiral Darlan - November 22, 1941. 

'5°T was obliged to consider this problem in the light of the German authorities' wishes, since experience 
had taught me that evoking the necessities of a French imperial policy found no echo in Vichy. Fear, and 
more specifically fear of the Germans, was the only way to act. 

‘5! The Germans had put forward the names of Generals Dentz and Juin. 


II 


"The questions raised by the presence of Generals Koeltz and Delattre 
in North Africa are currently in the background, and we give you credit 
for finding a favorable solution to them within a wider military 
movement, the nature and timing of which you yourself will appreciate. 
There remains the case of General Noguées. 

"The excellent arguments you have asked me to pass on to the German 
authorities are opposed by them on the basis of the following counter- 
arguments: 

1. "The Nogués problem is not new. Since December 1940, the 
German government and the military authorities in Wiesbaden have 
consistently called for the General to be replaced. The Admiral cannot 
therefore be surprised by our position, nor regard it as a new demand. 

2. "Our position with regard to General Nogués is dictated, above 
all, by his attitude towards the German military and civilian missions in 
Morocco, and the information received in Berlin, week after week, 
confirms us in our opinion . 

3. "The Anglo-Saxons transferred the hopes they had pinned on 
General Weygand= to General Nogues, who had no difficulty in doing 
SO. 


"If you settle the issue quickly, as part of an overall reshuffle, the 
settlement will take place under relatively good conditions, i.e. without a 
violent reaction from the Americans. The Americans are not ready yet, 
and will have to tone down their protests. In a few months, it will be too 
late, as the Americans will have completed their preparations, and the 
displacement of Nogués will entail much more serious inconveniences". 


Once again, I was, and remain, convinced that the removal of a score of 
heads to Africa, and the appropriate punishment of a few of them, would have 
brought about a very different state of mind in our Empire. This example 
would have been understood by our entire civil and military administration. It 
would have enhanced the Marshal's prestige, strengthened the spirit of 


'22 Since his installation in Rabat, Mr. Auer, the Wilhelmstrasse delegate to the Resident General, had 
uncovered General Nogués's Americanophile tendencies and brought them to the attention of his chiefs. He 
spoke frankly to me about it during my trip to Berlin in April 1941. A son-in-law of Delcassé, Nogués was a 
staunch supporter of the Entente Cordiale. Closely affiliated to Freemasonry - if not a Mason himself - he 
had been, along with Admiral Fenard, the main architect of the Weygand-Murphy agreements. 

3 Despite Admiral Leahy's threats, the United States had informed us, the day after Weygand's 
departure, that they would still maintain gasoline deliveries to North Africa. This news reassured Vichy. As 
far as I was concermed, it was extremely alarming. It was proof: 1. that, despite Weygand's departure, 
Washington considered that he still had enough friends in the region to be able to continue his activities, and 
that enough other senior officials remained at his beck and call; 2. that the espionage work carried out by the 
American consuls was too important to be interrupted by the departure of the delegate general. 


resistance and galvanized the army. There is no doubt that if this operation had 
been carried out in time, it would have profoundly altered the course of events. 

The Admiral replied with a letter that showed a certain bad temper. 
Exhausted by the battle he had just fought, he had no desire to continue 
fighting, to ward off a danger that seemed imaginary. Perhaps he thought 
again on the morning of November 8, 1942, when he suddenly saw himself 
surrounded by the Americans, and by the very people he hadn't wanted to 
move. 


"My Dear Minister, 
"I am responding to your note of 20 \ 

"You phoned this morning to say that your contacts wanted Dentz in 
Morocco, and no longer wanted Delattre in Tunisia. 

"In turn I say to you: no petty requests °" , 

"The Germans may not be fully aware of the importance of the gesture 
of rapprochement that the government has just made. 

"This is the essential gesture which, if it doesn't ruffle the feathers of 
the whole country, has earned me the hatred of a certain number of clans 

"Rest for reflection. General Weygand has drawn up some very good 
agendas, which should suffice. 

"As far as Dentz is concerned, he gave Paris back; he lost Syria. We 
raised Lavons on the flagpole because it was indispensable™ . 

"But the army doesn't trust him as a military leader and the government 
doesn't give him much credit as an administrator. 

"We want - and I think the Germans have the same interest as we do - 
Africa to remain calm and defend itself if necessary. 

"The basis of calm and defense is the army. It has just received two 
shocks: Huntziger* and Weygand. I don't think it's advisable to inflict a 
third. More violent than the first two. 

"Dentz has to stay in reserve. 

"As far as Nogueés is concerned, he was bad with Weygand™ . I've 


'4 There is a slight error here. The note was dated November 22. 

'5 Tt was an allusion to my attitude towards his demand for "quid pro quos" for Weygand's departure. 

'86 This assertion was correct. The Admiral's decision had turned most of the army chiefs against him. 

87T don't know which "pavois" the Admiral is referring to. I do know, however, that the Chancellor, 
informed by Rahn of what our defense in Syria had been, had his congratulations officially sent to General 
Dentz. His intention was to give an indication to the French government. The government did not 
understand. Quite the contrary, in fact. This move made General Dentz suspect to the Anglophile elements 
in the War Ministry, and the government did nothing to defend him. 

'88 General Huntziger died in a plane crash on November 12, 1941, returning from an inspection tour of 
Africa. 

'° As soon as Weygand had left, General Nogués had sent a report to the government, stating that all the 
measures he had taken (particularly with regard to the German Commissions) had been on the orders of the 
Deélégué général, against his personal feelings. Readers can appreciate the dignity of this character for 


always been good to him. The Sultan likes him . He knows the natives 
admirably. 

"Well oriented, which is what I'm doing, backed by Juin, who is just 
about the only general who achieves unanimity in the army as a leader, 
he will march behind the Marshal and the government. I know Juin 
personally, with whom I've spoken at length in recent days. 

'T'll transfer de Lattre later. This transfer depends on a rotary of 
generals that I'm currently meditating on. It's not easy, given the low 
value of the cadres. Let the Germans understand that without the 
Marshal and without me, the policy of rapprochement will fail. 

"So let us get on with it, or we'll pull out and, I say this without 
modesty, it'll be a mess. 

"If you don't think it's appropriate, don't present my list of demands, 
but use it as inspiration for your conversations. 

Sincerely, " 

F. Darlan 

This letter put a temporary end to the discussion. 

The only point in Admiral Darlan's purge program to be achieved was the 
appointment of General Juin as Commander-in-Chief of our troops in North 
Africa. For the rest, I had to bow to the refusal of the Vice-President of the 
Council. Further insistence would have aggravated our relations, without 
providing any practical solution to the problem. It was better to wait for better 
times... 


O 


Alongside these notes, I was busy putting in order, for the Admiral, the 
thoughts that had inspired me throughout the military negotiations, from the 
Paris Protocols to the Admirals' Conference. These reflections revolved 
around a certain number of facts, which had to be examined with cold realism. 

One thing was certain: 1'0.K.W. refused to accept the link between politics 
and the military, and the Wilhelmstrasse was hostile to the proposed 
Transitional Pact. Making the most of France's resources, but without entering 
into broader negotiations with her that might, in a sense, have prejudged the 
future, such was the naked policy - or rather the absence of policy - that Berlin 
pursued towards us. It wasn't much, no doubt, but we had to make do with 


themselves. 

' After Weygand's departure, Nogués constantly took refuge behind "the will of the Sultan", not to carry 
out the orders sent to him from Vichy and to oppose a reshuffle of personnel in Morocco. The Americans 
were not so gentle. As soon as they arrived in Rabat, they brought the Sultan to heel, and everything was 
back to normal. 


what we were given. It was better to look reality in the face, than to drag 
around impossible illusions. 

However, one problem remained: how to defend our Empire, and how to do 
so within the restricted framework we had been given. For once lost, we would 
never find it again. And defending it was materially impossible with the forces 
we had at our disposal. To believe that we could hold Africa on our own, and 
balance the formidable Anglo-American potential with our army tied down by 
the armistice and our industry, already inadequate in normal times, was a 
gamble. Other forces had to be added to our own. Just as the dissidents sought 
Eisenhower's support, we were condemned to seek Keitel's support. 

But the operation was infinitely more difficult for us than for our 
adversaries, for while the Anglo-Saxons were excellent at politics, the 
Germans were not, so French public opinion was in no way prepared for 
military cooperation. In fact, it was increasingly hostile, without the Vichy 
government doing anything to influence it in this direction. Thus, the addition 
of German troops to our own, for the defense of A.O.F., Tunisia or Morocco, 
posed a series of extremely delicate problems. 

Psychological problems, first and foremost: we had to prevent the 
amalgamation of French and German forces from rapidly producing an 
explosive mix. In this respect, the Syrian campaign provided us with a vital 
lesson. Before the British aggression, General Dentz had requested that 
German airmen in transit to Iraq be kept strictly away from French garrisons. 
A fortnight later, he requested that the Luftwaffe come and relieve our 
regiments fighting along the coast, by bombing units of the British fleet. His 
only condition was that the German air operation "should remain distinct from 
French land operations". Another two weeks had passed before he asked for 
German military assistance, without any reservations and stating that this 
intervention "would be welcomed by our troops". 

These different messages clearly marked the evolution of minds in action. 
What seemed impossible before the outbreak of aggression, seemed natural in 
the heat of battle. For the Reich's aid to be accepted by our people, it had to 
come in the middle of the battle, to relieve the effort of our fighters. The 
mistake would have been to install German regiments in advance, on territory 
not yet effectively attacked. For then, they would have provided a pretext for 
aggression, and incited our officers to dissent. 

Technical problems: the addition of German troops had to be carefully 
balanced. The air force had to be brought in first, followed by a few armored 
units; the infantry had to enter the line only last, when the amalgam no longer 
offered any danger. 

Operations of this kind could only be carried out in accordance with a 
rigorously laid-out plan. The course of operations had to be planned down to 
the smallest detail, and improvisation ruled out, requiring close contact 


between the two headquarters. It also demanded that our generals finally 
decide to draw up a precise campaign plan, as nothing provoked the Germans' 
distrust as much as the vagueness and unawareness of the projects put forward 
by our offices. 

Finally, economic problems: the preparation of these combined operations 
raised a number of questions concerning the transport and supply of troops 
with food, ammunition and fuel. 


O 


As early as August | *'"* end of the Admirals' Conference, I had given the 
Admiral an initial note intended to guide his thinking in this direction: 


In Africa," | wrote, "it doesn't seem possible to repel British forces 
backed by American equipment, with the only reinforcements that 
France is likely to muster in the country's current military, economic and 
moral state. So, when the time comes : 

a. or cede territory to the British; 

b. or call in German help. 

"Moreover, in the event of Anglo-Saxon aggression, German aid will 
probably be imposed on us: we won't even have the freedom to choose. 

"As long as we consider the risk of aggression to be certain, and as 
long as we make it clear that we cannot cope with it using our resources 
alone, shouldn't we ask the German General Staff to help us counter it 
with a joint effort, since France is defending a border of general interest 
to Europe, from Casablanca to Dakar? 

"In short: shouldn't we overcome the current dilemma by boldly 
broadening the military bases of the agreement to subsequently secure 
a broadening of the political bases ?" 


By August 4, I was back at it again in a second note, which defined my 
thinking more precisely: 


"In the present circumstances," I asserted, "we must not lose sight of 
the following ideas: 


a. To base one's policy on the conviction that France can defend its 
Empire against England with its own forces alone is to delude oneself. 

b. If we defend our Empire alone, as we did in Syria, we'll be beaten 
sooner or later. The Germans will accuse us of weakness and duplicity. 
Our relations with them will worsen, especially as they will have nothing 


‘4! These are the May 28 agreements. 
'® B.M. to Admiral Darlan. Note dated August | 1941. 


to expect from us. 


c. Franco-German military cooperation appears both inevitable and 
necessary if we are to successfully defend the Empire. 

We need to make it clear to the Germans that what we are offering 
them is not the defense of Africa by French forces alone, but the joint 
defense of these territories. 

In the first case, the Germans know that we will ultimately be defeated, 
and they have no interest in offering us any quid pro quo. In the other 
alternative, on the contrary - which the Reich Government has perhaps 
not clearly understood up to now - the Germans can hope to defeat 
English aggression with us, and this, but this alone, will legitimize in 
their eyes our demands for political quid pro quos* ." 


Unfortunately, the "Weygand problem" had prevented me from going any 
further, and I had to wait for the departure of our Delegate General in North 
Africa before I could take up this matter again. I did so immediately after his 
retirement. 

On November 22, along with a note on the purging of our senior staff in 
Africa, I submitted a fairly long memorandum to Admiral Darlan, in which I 
developed in detail the need to draw up an imperial defense plan and submit it 
without delay to the German authorities. Here are the essential passages" : 


I. PREAMBLE 


"When we examine the requests for reinforcements submitted by our 
services to the German Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden over the last 
few months, they appear to be simple "top-ups" intended to perfect the 
strength or armament of this or that unit. No overall idea or definite plan 
emerged. 

"It seems that the reason for this state of affairs can be found in what 
General Huntziger said to me at the beginning of last October, in the 
presence of General Beynet* . The Minister of War told me: "For my 
part, I'm not that keen on having reinforcements for Africa. I prefer the 
current status quo. Because if we did get reinforcements, I'd be afraid 
they'd precipitate Anglo-American action. The present situation seems 
preferable to me, and it would be wiser to maintain it." 


"As this is not the case, it is to be feared that maintaining such a 
position will result in our being caught unprepared and without 


'8'B.M. to Admiral Darlan - Note dated August 4, 1941. 

4 Note V.P.B.M./125 to Admiral Darlan, November 22, 41. 

'S Chairman of the French delegation to the Wiesbaden Armistice Commission. 
‘to request reinforcements, had made it known that the increase in our forces in Africa would force them to 
attack us. This threat ended up intimidating the Minister of War himself. In 1939, we saw generals who were 
not ready. In 1942, we saw generals who didn't want to be ready. 


sufficient means of defense. 

"IT'S HARD TO IMAGINE THAT THE MARSHAL'S GOVERNMENT COULD BE HELD 
RESPONSIBLE. IN 1942, IN THE AFRICAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS. OF THE SAME 
FAULT OF WHICH WERE GUILTY, IN 1939, THE MEN OF THE DALADIER GOVERNMENT 
OF WHICH HE CLAIMS TO BE ON TRIAL ." 


In my eyes, the loss of our Empire would represent a defeat as serious, if not 
worse, than that of June 1940, and I found it unacceptable that the Maréchal's 
government should expose itself to bearing, before history, a responsibility as 
heavy as that of the government that had preceded it, for reasons that were in 
every way similar: a lack of political insight and a lack of military preparation. 


HE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE ACTION PLAN 


"As early as the Franco-German conversations of May 25-28, 1941, it 
became clear to me that the problems under discussion were 
fundamentally ill-posed, in the sense that the normal order of factors had 
been reversed. 

"Instead of considering the a posteriori adjustment of an action plan 
to reinforcements sparingly granted by the O.K.W. (for lack of knowing 
their final destination), it would be more logical to request a set of 
justifiable reinforcements based on a previously established action plan. 

"The development of such a plan seems likely to significantly modify, 
‘in our favor, our current position vis-a-vis the German authorities, with 
regard to African problems. 


Ill. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF THE ACTION PLAN 


"There's nothing to stop you from laying down the following three 
principles at the start of the conversation: 

A. "France will never engage in unprovoked military action; it does 
not want to take any measures that could be interpreted as provocative. 
But it will not tolerate any new provocation and wants to be ready to 
respond to it with the utmost energy, without clinging to the thesis of the 
"localization of the conflict", 

"France believes that a strictly defensive position is imprudent at 
present - especially in remote countries - and wants to be ready to launch 
a counter-offensive, the day circumstances require it, designed to put us 
back in possession of the territories that have been wrongfully taken from 
us. 


B. "France intends to defend her Empire alone, as long as her forces 
allow. However, knowing that this method is not sufficient to ensure 


‘7 The principle of the Riom trial had been adopted by the Council of Ministers on October 4, 1941. 


success, she wishes to foresee the measures to be taken in the event that 
the imbalance of the forces present might compromise the final outcome 
of the operations. 


C."These measures are subject to prior agreement between the French 
and German staffs . 


"All of this is only possible if the national defense staff comes up with a 
plan." 


IV. WHERE AND HOW TO SET UP 
THIS MASTER PLAN? 


"For a variety of reasons, some of which have already been 
mentioned, the army staff is reluctant to draw up a plan of this nature. It 
is content to see the future as an indefinite extension of the present 
situation, 1.e. a static state of rest and expectation. But there is too much 
risk of the future suddenly imposing a change on this situation, for it not 
to be essential - in any case - to foresee what will happen next, and to act 
accordingly now. 

A. PLAN DEVELOPMENT : 

"This plan must be drawn up by the national defense staff, in liaison 
with : 

1. "the Commander-in-Chief of military forces in North Africa 

(General Juin); 

2."the Commander-in-Chief of the military forces in French West 
Africa (General Barrau); 

3."the Minister of Colonies (Admiral Platon); 

4. "The French Delegate General for Franco-German Economic 

Relations (Mr. Barnaud) for the economic implications of the 

problem. 


B. PLAN NEGOTIATION. 


"This plan, once drawn up by the above-mentioned departments, 
should be presented and discussed by the negotiating commission in 
Paris, with delegates from the O.K.W. and German economic sectors. 
These negotiations should address the problem in all its complexity, 
taking into account in particular : 


1. "From the gradual intervention of armed elements of the 


‘8 Points B and C may seem a little elliptical. My verbal comments were much more developed. It should 
be remembered that these notes, after being handed over by me to the Admiral, were then passed on to 
various departments whose direct contact with British information agents was never known. Working in 
these conditions of insecurity was hard work. As a result, I got into the habit of writing down only what was 
strictly necessary. 


Luftwaffe and Wehrmacht; 

2. "Certain economic aspects of the defense plan, in particular fuel 
supply. 
C. PLAN REALIZATION : 


"Once the general principles of this plan had been adopted by the 
Negotiating Commission and the O.K.W. delegates, its practical 
implementation would be handed over either to the Wiesbaden Armistice 
Commission or to a joint Franco-German Military Commission, which 
would be responsible for implementing the measures discussed and 
adopted in Paris. 


The appeal of the proposed plan lay in the following points: 


1. Abandonment of the principle that "France alone" should defend 
our Empire. 

2. Abandonment of the "conflict localization" principle. 

3. Abandonment of the "pure defensive" principle. 


On the other hand, the principle of combining French and German military 
forces was clearly laid down, as was the dosage according to which this 
combination should take place. 

While my memorandum on the further purging of our senior staff in North 
Africa had been rejected by the head of government, the Marshal and the 
Admiral had approved the imperial defense plan, and authorized me to submit 
its broad outlines to the Germans. 

CHAPTER XXII 
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Immediately after Weygand's departure, Ambassador Abetz came to Vichy, 
where he was received by the Marshal. The latter told him, in the presence of 
the Admiral and myself, how much he would value a meeting with Marshal 
Goering. 

- I would like to propose to the Reichsmarschall a comprehensive plan," the 
head of state had said, "likely to give a broader character to the present 
relations between our two countries, and to lay the foundations for future 
cooperation." 

As this formula was a little vague, Abetz had asked me, at the end of the 
interview, what was meant by "overall plan". Since the Marshal had 
authorized me to do so, I outlined the project we had just examined in the 
previous chapter. I in turn insisted that the Pétain-Goering meeting should take 
place, and emphasized all the good that could come out of such a meeting. I 
added that it would be in the Reich's interest to reinforce the good relations 
between the Marshal and the Admiral. A gesture from Germany concerning 
our Navy and Army in Africa would certainly have the best effect . 


- I was not in favor of linking Weygand's departure to the granting of 
compensation," I said to the Ambassador, "because of the unpleasantness of 
such a bargain. But now that the Délégué général has retired, I urge you to 
make an effort. It could begin with the release of the 6,000 sailors still interned 
in camps in Germany, and the transfer to North Africa of the Army of the 
Levant units currently stationed in the unoccupied zone. 

Abetz promised to intervene to this end in Berlin, and the fact is that these 
two points of detail were quickly agreed. There is no doubt that General 
Weygand's departure would have brought about a marked improvement in 
Franco-German relations. 

This improvement was accentuated in the days that followed, as Abetz 
officially announced to me, forty-eight hours later, that the Chancellor had 
given his consent to a Pétain-Goering meeting; that the Reichsmarschall 
would travel to France shortly for this purpose, and that immediately after the 
meeting, Marshal Pétain would be authorized to make his first trip to the 
occupied zone. 

The planned meeting would take place in Goering's special train on 
December ', in Saint-Florentin, a small town between Troyes and Auxerre. 


O 


On November 28, I arrived in Vichy to discuss with Admiral Darlan the 
essential points of the conversation. The Admiral informed me that all the 
preliminary work had been completed, and had found its definitive expression 
in a memorandum which the Marshal intended to give to Goering at the start of 


‘1. Note verbale from Marshal Pétain to Marshal Goering, at Saint-Florentin, on 


the meeting. 

This statement surprised me. I was amazed that such a delicate conference 
had been finalized so quickly. This expeditious way of dealing with business 
seemed to me a singular lightness. I was also astonished that I had been kept 
out of the drafting of a memorandum which was essentially within my remit. 
But the Admiral had been giving me the cold shoulder since my disagreement 
with him over Weygand, and resented my having come back to him about 
General Nogues. Since my return from Ankara, I'd felt that certain elements in 
his cabinet were annoying him against me, and insensitively inclining him 
towards a policy quite different from mine. No doubt the gulf between us was 
still imperceptible, but our relations no longer had the trusting and friendly 
character of the beginning. If the Admiral was taking less and less account of 
my opinions, it was obviously because he was listening to others. I'll come 
back to this evolution in a moment, and Admiral Leahy's repeated visits were 
undoubtedly a factor. 

Handing Goering a memorandum seemed a mistake in any case. Whatever 
the content of this pre-written document, it would limit the possibilities of the 
conversation by assigning it a rigid, theoretical framework. What's more, I 
knew that Goering abhorred paperwork, and didn't come from Germany to be 
handed a "memorandum" that could just as easily reach him through his 
services. 

But my surprise was at its height when the Admiral pulled a copy of the 
memorandum in question from his safe and handed it to me to read. Nothing, 
or almost nothing, remained of everything I'd told him over the past few 
weeks. The text was a clumsy amplification of the note of June 6, which I 
hadn't dared to give to Ambassador Abetz as it stood for fear of provoking a 
breakdown in the talks’. It listed all the French demands in a peremptory tone, 
made worse by a poor German translation. 

After a grandiloquent introduction, in which it was stated, among other 
things, that "the magnificent task incumbent upon France, nobler and higher 
than the mere juxtaposition of techniques and brains, should arouse in our 
country initiatives, devotion and creative hope", the memorandum affirmed 
that "any overall plan must include, for the immediate future, a preface that is 
tangible and sensitive to all". 

"The situation would not be well understood, " the text continued, "if France 
did not expressly declare: 


a. "that it has a duty to assert and confirm the sovereignty of its 
government over the entire extent of its territory, which implies : 

— that the demarcation line is no more than the limit of military 
occupation; 

— that the prohibited zone must be included in the general status of 


the occupied zone; 

— _ that the Ostland organization should be abolished; 

— that the administrative independence of the French authorities 
must be extended to the occupied zone; 


— that groups not recognized by the government should no longer be 
supported by the occupying authorities. 

b. "that the release of new, large contingents of prisoners of war is now 
essential; 

c. "that it cannot, without irreparable damage to its economy and 
currency, continue to pay such high occupancy costs; 

d."that it has the most pressing need for coal and fuels; 

e. "that it would like to see a significant reduction in German levies 
on soil products; 

f"that it must obtain an end to the requisitioning of road and rail 
rolling stock. 

g. These requests may seem unwelcome. However, they are a 
necessary part of our collaboration policy. 

h. This policy will only penetrate the minds of a population that has 
yet to perceive its results, when its advantages are clearly revealed. 

i. Applied on a massive scale, the various political, economic and 
military measures that the French government has the honor of 
proposing to the German government will provoke the necessary 
awakening of public opinion, without which everything is made difficult, 
and without which nothing useful or decisive can be undertaken. 

Jj: The French government strongly emphasizes this need. 

k. In calling for a comprehensive, wide-ranging and precise plan, he 
takes the liberty of suggesting that this plan be implemented as quickly 
and practically as possible. 

l. It is ready to study the modalities as soon as possible ." 


There was not a single word in the text about French participation in the war 


against Britain, or in the fight against Bolshevism; nor was there a single word 
about joint defense of the African continent. Of course, the French 
government agreed to collaborate with the Reich. But only on condition that 
public opinion, which had not yet understood the advantages of this policy, "s 
uddenly had the dazzling revelation of the benefits it entailed". This 
"revelation" could only come from the "massive application" of German 
concessions. The granting of these concessions was "the indispensable 
preface" to collaboration. In return, France was prepared to examine with 
benevolence the "vast and precise" overall plan proposed by Germany. 


There was really no way to cram more clumsiness into fewer lines. I 


'S°December |: 1941. 


doubted this document would help our business. So I returned it to the Admiral 
without a word. 

Surprised by my silence, the head of government asked me what I thought. I 
replied that since he had seen fit to have the text drafted in this way, it was 
obviously because he approved of its content and form; that if he had done so 
without consulting me, it was because he did not consider my observations to 
be useful. Consequently, I thought it superfluous to explain to him all the 
apprehensions that reading this document had aroused in me. 

I left the Admiral's office in a deep state of despondency, determined to stay 
out of this affair. 

And yet, as I thought about it, I was seized by a scruple. There could be no 
doubt that the government was making a serious mistake. But did I have the 
right to let it do so without warning it of its error? Behind the government was 
the country, and it was the country that would ultimately suffer the 
consequences. I resolved to take the ultimate step, and asked to see the 
Marshal. 

He received me immediately. He asked my opinion on the memorandum. I 
made my views clear. The Marshal seemed shaken by this and asked me to 
submit a counter-proposal. I withdrew to my office to try and come up with a 
different text. But I couldn't. The position taken by the government was 
fundamentally wrong. Changing the terms of a note was not enough to remedy 
the situation. 

When I returned to the Admiral on the morning of November 29, he 
informed me that he had no intention of taking me with him to the conference. 
He added, however, that he had no objection to my attending the luncheon at 
the end of the meeting. I would just have to wait in the waiting room at Saint- 
Florentin station until the end of the talks. All he asked was that I make my 
own way there, as there was no more room in the government carriages. 

I thanked him for his kind offer. But as I had no desire to assimilate myself 
to useless baggage, I decided to return to Paris that evening, and await further 
developments. 

Perhaps the Admiral thought my abstention was dictated by spite. He was 
mistaken. The dominant feeling in me was sadness. Even the kind of comic 
satisfaction with which the Admiral was rushing into this impasse couldn't 
cheer me up. It was painful to see, one after the other, all our chances wasted. 


O 


The meeting took place at the appointed time and place, in Marshal 
Goering's lounge car. 

Present on the French side were Marshal Pétain, Admiral Darlan and M. 
Freund, sous-préfet. On the German side, Marshal Goering, General 
Bodenschatz, his Chief of Staff, and Minister Schmidt, who acted as 


interpreter" . 

After a preliminary exchange of compliments, Marshal Pétain handed 
Goering the text of the memorandum, translated into German. The 
Reichsmarschall grimaced at the document. 

- Ahno!" he said, "I didn't come here to exchange small papers, but to speak 
freely with you, soldier to soldier", and he gestured to push away the sheets of 
paper held out to him. 

The Field Marshal insisted that his interlocutor at least read it. Goering 
finally gave in and read the memorandum. 

He immediately flew into a rage. 

- It's insane," he said, banging on the table, "it really looks like you're the 
winners! I don't understand why the French government would allow itself to 
present me with such a document! I'd be doing you a disservice," he continued, 
addressing Marshal Pétain, "if I handed such a text to the Fithrer. 

"You believe that all the advantages we have gained from a very costly war 
should be wiped out with a stroke of the pen in exchange for a vague promise 
of cooperation from the French people! You demand huge concessions from 
us, but in return you offer us absolutely nothing! There's not even any question 
of helping us in our fight against Bolshevism! 

"I understand that the best solution for you would be to see us leave French 
territory. But I can rest assured. Immediately, the French people would take up 
arms against us again, and this time under infinitely better conditions than in 
1939. 

"I'm going to speak to you from the heart: 


"What did the French people do to encourage collaboration between France 
and Germany? They have done nothing. The first duty of your government 
would be to rally the people to this policy. This could be achieved by making 
them understand that they lost the war, but that we wanted to spare them the 
humiliations inflicted on us in 1918. 

"We also need to make the French people realize that not all Germans have 
yet understood the great generosity we showed France after her defeat. If we 
have done so, as victors, it is because we do not wish to eliminate a people. On 
the contrary, our aim is to build something new with them. What are we doing 
on the French side to make them understand? 

"Recently, I was delighted to learn that Admiral Darlan has ordered French 
submarines to open fire on any English ships that attack your convoys. These 
convoys are constantly under attack, and not a single English ship has been 


'S! As I was not present at the meeting, I have borrowed the following details from the official and secret 
minutes of the meeting held on December ', 1941 at Saint-Florentin-Vergigny, and from the German 
stenographic report drawn up by Minister Schmidt, which was communicated to me shortly afterwards by 
Ambassador Abetz. The version I give here is the result of comparing these two documents, which overlap 
almost verbatim. 


sunk by the French fleet. 

"How do you intend to defend Dakar, Morocco and Tunisia? We were told 
that you had "several" battalions to defend Dakar. What does this answer 
mean? 

"We have every interest in your preserving your colonial empire. But we 
need to know how the men in charge at Vichy intend to defend it. We 
understand that you need reinforcements and equipment. But we are puzzled 
by the general attitude of the French people. We need to be sure that the 
materials we could make available to you to defend the Empire will not one 
day be turned against us. 

"What is France's attitude to what is happening in the East? Does it support 
us in this gigantic struggle? France talks a lot about collaboration, but is it 
thinking of manufacturing equipment for us? What is your intact fleet doing? 
You tell us that the French people need striking advantages to understand, but 
don't they understand that we defeated them by fighting loyally? We didn't 
take advantage of our victory to crush it, as it would have been in our power to 
do, while England, which was its ally, deals it the cruellest blows day after 
day! 

"I'm simply asking you this: what would France have done, a few years ago, 
if a colony had been snatched from her? We would have fought. Today, we 
believe that the policy of collaboration should be enough to bring Syria back 
into the fold of France. The Wehrmacht is expected to reconquer it for you. 
This is how some French people understand collaboration! 

"In a word, collaboration implies that we Germans make multiple sacrifices, 
in exchange for a very vague promise to get the French people on board with 
the idea of rapprochement with the Reich." 

Marshal Pétain let Goering's torrent of reproaches pass with his customary 
vehemence. None of these arguments were false. Many were striking. But 
none of them was an exact response to the situation, or a solution to the 
difficulties in which the French government was struggling. 

Why should France have had a clear policy towards Germany, when 
Germany had none towards France? The Franco-German dialogue continued 
to be, as in the past, a double monologue in which each side wanted to hear 
only its own reasons. 

Marshal Pétain then took the floor. 

- France would like nothing better than to integrate into the new Europe," he 
says, "but what exactly do we mean by that? We're walking in the dark, 
blindfolded. First of all, we want to know what place you intend to reserve for 
us within this "new Europe". A commission would have to examine all the 
problems posed by this 'integration' that we're always being asked for, but 
never defined." 


The word "commission" made Goering jump. 

- No, no!" he exclaimed, "it's not for a commission to define these things! 
The place reserved for France in the new Europe will depend essentially on 
how the French behave towards the other nations of the continent, and on the 
part they take in the common struggle. All the rest is superfluous 
argumentation and discussion. 

"You see, current events are recorded in a ledger with two columns: "Debit" 
and "Credit". In this ledger is written, day after day, everything that takes place 
on earth. Let's hope that the right column will be more important for France, 
and that it will be in credit at the end of hostilities. 

"In any case, you can be sure of one thing: Germany will never pay the 
price. Let's hope it's England and Russia, and that France gets off lightly." 

Finally, the Reichsmarschall calmed down. He broached a number of 
subjects with the Marshal, touching in turn on the Weygand affair and the war 
in the East, the problem of defending Dakar and the return of prisoners, the 
role of America and the future of Europe. 

— "We must give Europe a Lord's face , he asserted, because America is 
nothing but a sentinel into which Europe has emptied its mud. 

"France is one of the great civilizing nations. The French and Germans have 
fought each other for too long. Each of you, who occupies a predominant 
position, must be aware of the role that falls to you. I repeat, Monsieur le 
Maréchal, that we have the utmost confidence in you. 

Clearly, the Reichsmarschall was trying to be friendly, and end the 
conference in a more relaxed atmosphere. 

— Ididn't come here," he concludes, "to tell you that the Chancellor isn't 
interested in collaborating with France. Quite the contrary. I will reread your 
memorandum at my leisure, and submit its substance to the Fithrer, after 
eliminating the most shocking points." 

The rest of the conversation continued at random, ending with a terse 
communiqué. 


I was at the German Embassy on the evening of December ', when Abetz 
received a telephone message from M. de Brinon, and another from Minister 
Schmidt, informing him of how the meeting had gone. He immediately 
instructed the press to disguise the failure with optimistic comments, and 
asked me and M. de Brinon, who had just arrived in the meantime, to say a few 
words to the journalists gathered in the embassy's grand salon. Immediately 
afterwards, Abetz left for Grosbois, where Marshal Goering had just arrived. 


'? Textually: Ein Herrengesicht. 


When I saw him again the next morning, he was looking downcast. The 
Reichsmarschall had returned from Saint-Florentin in a rage, and his irritation 
had not subsided . He was furious at having accepted the Marshal's 
memorandum and "regretted", he said, "getting into this mess". Abetz had 
organized a grand dinner for the same evening at the embassy. Goering had it 
cancelled, declaring that he didn't want to see anyone. Then, changing his 
mind, he decided to give a reception himself in the salons of the Aéro-Club, 
but on the express condition that no member of the French government would 
be invited. This veto revealed all too clearly his unfavorable attitude towards 
Vichy circles. One exception, however, was made in my favor. I was invited, 
not as Secretary of State, but in a private capacity, in view of the long 
conversation I'd had with the Marshal shortly after the Munich conference. 

The evening was brilliant, both in terms of attendance and decor. Goering, 
dressed in a white dolman studded with decorations set with diamonds and 
rubies, was surrounded by a circle of female admirers who fluttered around 
him like a flock of houris. He told them, in a jovial tone, and with great bursts 
of laughter, horrifying scenes from the Russian front, including stories of 
anthropophagy and torpedo dogs, which made them chuckle with fright. 
However, an atmosphere of unease hung over the factiously lively reception. 
Behind the facade of smiles, one wondered in hushed tones what was going to 
happen. A few politicians had been invited, but they all belonged to the 
opposition!. Pierre Laval's presence was particularly noticeable. 

Abetz did his best to initiate a conversation between Goering and myself, in 
the hope that I might be able to repair some of the damage done the day before. 
But it was all in vain. For a few minutes, the Reichsmarschall listened to me 
with a distracted ear, in the midst of a group of interlopers whose presence 
prevented me from broaching any serious subject. 

- [assure you," I managed to tell him, "that it is possible to achieve in Africa 
what unfavorable conditions prevented us from doing in Syria: Franco- 
German military cooperation. With a little good faith and perseverance, it 
should be possible to work out the details. 

Goering suddenly straightened his head. 

- Do you think so?" he asked, giving me a scrutinizing look. I'd be surprised. 
Anyway, if you think it's worth it, talk to General Bodenschatz." 

I took his advice, and the three of us - General Bodenschatz, Abetz and I - 
had a fairly long conversation, while Goering retired to an adjoining salon 
with Minister Schmidt and President Laval. As can be imagined, this gesture 
was widely commented upon. The Admiral's star was beginning to wane. 


'S3 Marshal Pétain, for his part, was very satisfied with the meeting, which proves how relative everything 
is in politics. He had his cabinet draft and circulate an "unofficial" version of the meeting, whose clandestine 
nature ensured its enormous circulation. It stated that the Marshal and the Admiral had "held their ground"; 
that they had not yielded to Goering, and had made clear to him the conditions under which "collaboration" 
between France and Germany was possible. 

1. To the Darlan government, in Parisian circles of the so-called "integral collaboration". (Editor's note) 


Forty-eight hours later, the German authorities informed us "that a trip by 
Marshal Pétain to the occupied zone was inadvisable and that the planned 
project could not be carried out". 

All the benefits of Weygand's departure had gone up in smoke. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
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On December 8, America and Japan went to war, inaugurating the third 
phase of the conflict and extending the state of belligerence to all regions of 
the globe. Like a river constantly swollen by new tributaries, the 
conflagration was now assuming gigantic proportions. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America and Oceania were all caught up in the whirlwind. War, obeying its 
own laws, was sliding down the slope of blind fatality and gradually 
escaping all human control. How long ago had the first cannons sounded for 
Danzig and the Polish corridor! Like the ogre of legend, the war had grown 
to devour everything around it - men, things and ideas. It had even ended up 
devouring its origins. More than ever, it was necessary to put into practice 
the precept of the Chinese philosopher and "look at this burning world with 
a cool head". 

I couldn't help remembering a conversation I'd had with him. 


had with my mother in March 1940, two months before the start of the French 
campaign. 

- Our century carries three conflicts in its flanks," I told him at the time. An 
Anglo-German conflict; a German-Russian conflict; a Japanese-American 
conflict. The Franco-German war is merely an accessory, artificially grafted 
onto the Anglo-German conflict. "The Reich's interest is to keep these three 
conflicts isolated, so that they can be resolved in turn. England's interest is to 
weld them together, to crush Germany under their accumulated weight. If 
these three conflicts were to combine over time to form a single conflict, then 
woe betide the world! We would be sliding towards a situation in which no 
human brain would be master . 

My prediction seemed to be coming true. 


O 

Since 1939, the form and nature of the conflict had changed completely. 
Initially, the adversaries had entered the fray with clear positions and well- 
defined watchwords. Over time, these contrasts faded, giving way to ever 
greater arbitrariness and confusion. 

In the East, the two revolutionary powers of the 7°" century, the Reich and 
Russia, were killing each other to the benefit of their common enemy: 
international capitalism. In the West, the two countries that considered 
themselves to belong to the same Germanic stock - the Germans and the 
British - were tearing each other apart to the benefit of their single adversary: 
Jewish Bolshevism. The anti-capitalist power par excellence - the U.S.S.R. - 
had entered into an immoral alliance with the plutocrats of Wall Street and the 
City. The power that had elevated racism to the level of a state institution - the 
Reich - had allied itself with the white race's most dangerous adversary: Japan. 
Germans and Italians, though champions of the same ideology, hated each 
other cordially, waiting to betray each other. On the other side of the world, 
the Japanese and Russians, though on opposing sides, carefully spared each 
other's feelings and swore to remain friends. The Germans, who had an 
interest in "making Europe", refused to talk about it. The English, who talked 
about it constantly, feared that it would happen. All this gave the war an 
absurd and irrational character. 


'S That's why I could never understand why Hitler declared war on the United States. He was working to 
weld together conflicts that he had every interest in keeping isolated from each other, and thus playing into 
the hands of his adversaries. 

1. General Schmundt himself told me about this scene a few weeks later. 

General Rudolf Schmundt, head of Hitler's military chancellery, was considered his favorite collaborator 
among senior Wehrmacht officers. He was seriously wounded - both legs blown off - in the attack on the F 
tihrerhauptquartier in Rastenburg on July 20, 1944, and died shortly afterwards. Hitler wept on hearing of 
his death. (Editor's note) 

1. Notes to Admiral Darlan dated October ', 15 and 17, December 16 and 17, 1941. 


Meanwhile, the slaughter continued unabated. Corpses piled up all over the 
world, waiting for cities to be ravaged by a hurricane of fire. If war had been 
"fun", it was no longer. 

For the Russian campaign had turned out quite differently than the German 
general staff had anticipated. "I have opened a door behind which there was 
nothing but mystery", said Hitler, and nothing could be more accurate. 
Through the breach in the wall of silence and secrecy that surrounded the 
U.S.S.R., an enormous power had emerged, an unknown world that, for 
twenty years, had been transformed and rebuilt away from foreign eyes. The 
Red Army had suddenly revealed itself to be infinitely stronger than anyone 
had ever imagined. 

The Wehrmacht had taken neither Leningrad, nor Moscow, nor Sevastopol, 
and now it was retreating along 2,000 km of frontline, in the face of 
Voroshilov and Boudienny's blows. For the first time since 1918, the German 
army retreated, a striking reminder of the 1812 campaign. To avert disaster, 
Hitler had to take control of the situation. 

- I've decided to take command of the army myself," he told one of the 
generals in his entourage, "because the struggle we're going to have to wage 
this winter is the most formidable one any man has had to endure in centuries. 
I must triumph over both Stalin and Napoleon. 

And as General Schmundt looked at him in amazement, Hitler added: 

- Despite the human masses at his disposal, Stalin is not the adversary I fear 
most. It's Napoleon. For each of my generals is bewitched by the memory of 
his debacle. Each of them is convinced that no army in the world can survive 
the Russian winter and that the Wehrmacht will dissolve in the snow and ice, 
like the regiments of the Grande Armée. I have to get this obsession out of my 
marshals' brains, by proving to them that the events of 1812 will not happen 
again." 

It was a long way from reality to the military ride that 1'0.K.W. was about to 
take all the way to the Volga and the Urals! In Cyrenaica, too, Rommel's 
Afrika-Korps was in trouble and retreating towards Tripoli, its rear against the 
Cyrenaican desert. Germany was in a bad position on all fronts, and with the 
help of British propaganda, most people back home were already giving her 
the cold shoulder. Was this true? By no means. But if she was to emerge 
victorious, she had no more mistakes to make. 

Such was the maze of contradictory factors in the midst of which France's 
policy had to be defined. 


O 
The situation was no less confusing when it came to analyzing the specific 
strategies and war aims of the various belligerents. Germany was waging a 


war of annihilation and destruction; England, a war of disintegration and 
attrition. Germany sought to break its enemies' armed forces. England sought 
to bring about their internal collapse. 

Germany," I explained in a series of notes addressed to Admiral Darlan, "is 
seeking to bring down its enemies by means of a series of increasingly vast 
military operations, the effect of which is to eliminate, one after the other, all 
the battlefields where they might meet - Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and so on. As a result, the Wehrmacht's operations took 
place in areas further and further away from its bases of departure, with lines 
of communication more and more distended, and therefore in increasingly 
difficult conditions, without succeeding in hitting its adversary in its very 
works. 

England, on the other hand, employed an entirely different tactic. On the 
military front, it only fights Germany by "proxy countries". No doubt it is 
constantly throwing new armies into the fray. But they are always foreign 
armies. She herself avoids confronting Germany directly, shying away 
whenever a decisive blow is about to be dealt. In the absence of a military war, 
of which she has neither the inclination nor the means, England seeks to 
strangle her enemy in a web of increasingly closely combined political and 
economic operations. How does it work? 

1. By maintaining "phantom" governments, expelled from Europe 
(Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, Greek, Serbian governments, the 
Gaullist movement, etc.), it endeavors to excite the chauvinism of the 
European peoples, keeping them in a state of patriotic feverishness and 
inducing them to turn their gaze outwards, to seek salvation outside the 
continent. 

2. By means of an economic blockade, it endeavors to strangle the German 
war industry's and jeopardize the supply of European populations, in order to 
exasperate them against the occupier and deafen them to any attempts that 
might be made to consolidate continental unity. 

3. Through propaganda, it endeavors to bring to a climax the disarray of 
spirits, already triggered by the lack of supplies and the shortage of raw 
materials, in order to bring general discontent to the boiling point, hoping that 
it will translate into disorder, unrest and finally general insurrection. 

These three means form a convergent bundle whose purpose is to provoke 
the internal wear and tear of the continent, leading to the parallel wear and tear 
of Germany. Obsessed by the memory of 1918, England is striving to break up 
and tear apart Europe, in order to bring about the rupture of its component 
forces. 


'SS Even before the war, a book by Brooks Emeny, published in New York under the title War Materials 
Strategy, had clearly defined the aims and methods of the economic blockade. 


O 

The entry of the United States into the war had merely confirmed a state of 
affairs that had virtually existed for several months. December 8, 1941 was the 
culmination of a long-premeditated policy. It had gone through several phases 
before reaching the point of belligerence. 

During the first phase (September 1939 to June 1940), President 
Roosevelt's entourage and the leaders of the American Democratic Party had 
seen US participation in the conflict as a convenient way of camouflaging the 
failure of their domestic policies. War, they thought, would drown the failure 
of the New Deal in a larger operation, and delay the explosion of an impending 
social crisis. So the war plans were made. But the formal will of the 
isolationists and the hesitancy of the Republicans, combined with the 
conviction, widespread among the Yankee public, that America would gain 
more from the situation by remaining neutral than by participating in the 
conflict, still obliged Roosevelt to show some restraint. This was the era of the 
"cash and carry" law. 

During the second phase (July 1940 to July 1941), the collapse of France 
and the impotence of England had led America to fear that the London 
government, left alone to face the Reich, would not be able to effectively 
defend Anglo-Saxon interests in Europe and oppose German hegemony in the 
peace treaty. Hence the need for America to play a more active role in the 
conflict, providing Germany's enemies with increasingly massive aid. This 
policy was embodied in the "Jend and lease" law. 

But the aid given to England favored American imperialism in every way. 
The acute rivalry between England and the United States almost took on the 
aspect of an invisible war, pursued under the cover of the Anglo-German 
conflict. In exchange for supplies, the Americans gradually nibbled away at 
their "ally's" financial, industrial, political and even territorial positions. One 
by one, London handed over its bases to Washington in exchange for new 
bombers and old torpedo boats. This slow destruction of the British Empire, 
for the benefit of America, went to the heads of the White House leaders. It 
literally intoxicated them, making them glimpse the approach of American 
world hegemony. This was eloquently formulated by Henry Luce: "Roosevelt 
will succeed where Wilson has failed," he wrote. For the first time in history, 
our world of two billion inhabitants will form an indissoluble whole. This 
world of the "°"y, if it is to live healthy and strong, must become, to the 
greatest extent possible, the century of America. The ™teenhcentry was the English 
century. Here comes the American era‘ . 

The third phase began in July 1941. American material aid had not stopped 
the German victories, and the United States had become increasingly aware of 


'86 Henry Luce: The American Century. 


the danger to its plans if Europe were unified under the leadership of the 
Reich. They were well aware that, if the European continent succeeded in 
forming an economic bloc, it would compete favourably with American 
industry, even to the point of taking away customers from Argentina and 
Brazil. At the same time, they saw Japan gradually taking over the Asian 
markets they wanted to keep for themselves. If America did not intervene to 
halt this trend, the "American century" would go up in smoke. The United 
States would be slowly suffocated and condemned to a succession of very 
violent domestic crises; this would be the beginning of a decline whose pace 
could then accelerate rapidly. This prospect had prompted President 
Roosevelt and his entourage to multiply incidents and provocations. 

On the morning of December 8, Americans had been awakened by the 
unexpected thunder of the Pearl Harbor explosions. Now they were at war. 
The problem was: how to wage it? 

No doubt they had bases from which to set off: to the north, Iceland; to the 
center, England; to the south, Liberia. But Iceland and Liberia were too far 
from Germany, and England offered only a precarious platform, exposed as it 
was to Luftwaffe bombing, and even to a possible German landing. America's 
first problem was to bring its war bases closer to its adversary's vital centers, 
and the best way to solve it was to seize North Africa after Dakar. From there, 
American planes could beam down on Europe and pulverize its cities with 
repeated bombardments. For the dissociation of Europe, which England hoped 
to achieve with its propaganda, America intended to bring about with 
dynamite. 


O 

While the Whites were killing each other for confused reasons, the Japanese 
were methodically pursuing their plan for Asian conquest. Perhaps the 
decisive game was being played here - a game of such magnitude that it was 
almost beyond our comprehension. It involved nothing less than cementing 
millions of human beings into a solid block. A grandiose plan, in which space 
and time seemed negligible factors, designed to expel the Whites from Asia 
and unite all the powers of the Far East under the economic and military 
leadership of Japan. It was a plan long matured and premeditated by Japan's 
leaders as early as the Russo-Japanese War of 1905, and pursued through 
operations in Korea and Manchuria, Mongolia and Nanking, with the help of a 
patient and tenacious policy, interwoven with cunning and violence, audacity 
and bluffing, in which the most sublime acts of heroism went hand in hand 
with the most tortuous negotiations. 

As early as 1924, the famous "Tanaka Plan ", never denied by the Tokyo 


‘57 The author of this plan, General Tanaka, was head of the Japanese secret service in Manchuria 
(Editor's note). 


cabinet, stated that after gaining a foothold in China, starting from the 
Manchukuo base, with the help of a "fanatical, religious, disciplined and 
equipped with the most modern machines", Japan should conquer Siam, 
Shanghai, Singapore, the Malay Archipelago, Burma, India, Hong Kong, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines, Australia and Indochina in turn? Didn't this 
report end with the ominous conclusion: "The conquest of the world begins 
with the conquest of China"? 

Behind the Japanese plan for extreme Asian organization, there also 
loomed a plan for world hegemony, designed to restore the Yellows to world 
leadership, and relegate the Whites to a secondary position. 

No doubt it was a vague and distant goal. But who is to say that it was not 
already animating - albeit unconsciously - the attackers of Pearl Harbor, 
Cavité and Singapore? 


O 


It remains to examine Russia's war aims and tactics. Along with Japan, 
Russia was the only belligerent to combine military and political operations. It 
was waging a war of annihilation and disintegration. 

War of national annihilation, on the front, with the help of the fanatical 
masses of the Red Army. War of revolutionary disintegration inside foreign 
countries, with the help of the various local Communist parties. Unlike Hitler, 
where the revolutionary and the panslavist were in opposition, in Stalin's case, 
the revolutionary and the panslavist were reaching out to each other to 
strengthen and extend their respective operations. While the Reich Chancellor 
asserted that "National Socialism was not an article for export", the Soviet 
dictator proclaimed that "Communism would bring salvation to all the peoples 
of the world, and that all workers must contribute to its victory, which would 
be theirs". This political position provided him with a powerful instrument of 
disintegration with regard to European nations, and it was not without reason 
that the master of the Kremlin could say in a speech to the leaders of his party: 
"The day I have brought down the Wehrmacht, in order to conquer Europe I 
will not need to advance the Red Army: all I will need to do is call to 
insurrection the millions of Communists who are already there, grouped and 
organized by us, and who are only waiting for an order from us to act". 

The policy of dissociation practiced by London and Washington was based 
on the vertical division of Europe into states, and appealed to the traditional 
chauvinism of the bourgeoisie. It pitted Belgians, Dutch, Czechs, Poles, Serbs, 
Norwegians and even Italians against Germans as such. Its architect in France 
was the militant Gaullist. 

Moscow's policy of dissociation was aimed at the horizontal division of 
Europe into classes, and appealed to the revolutionary sentiment of the 
workers. Its ferment was the spirit of hatred and social demands, one of the 
most powerful levers of all. Its architect was the militant communist and 


terrorist, organized in bands of partisan francs-tireurs. 

But unlike Churchill and Roosevelt, who pursued a policy of dissociation to 
break up the continent and keep it divided, so as to exert their economic 
stranglehold more easily, Stalin wanted to break up Europe to drive out 
fascism, and then unify it under Soviet discipline. In addition to the rivalry 
between the British and the Americans, there was a second rivalry between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Russians. No discussion of the "western borders of the 
USSR", no theoretical sharing of "zones of influence", could avert the 
inexorable chain of effects and causes. 

What would happen if the Soviets won the war," I declared in an interview I 
gave at the time, "would be a rapid Sovietization of all the territories occupied 
by the German armies. As in Germany in 1918, a multitude of "workers' and 
soldiers' councils" would spring up like wildfire within the Wehrmacht. The 
German army would become the vehicle of Marxism from North Cape to Irun, 
and the most powerful disseminator of Stalinist communism. The result would 
be a formidable German-Soviet army, supported by the amalgamated 
industrial potential of Europe and the U.S.S.R., which would go to war against 
the Anglo-American bloc, seen as the last bastion of capitalism". 

It was easy to see in this situation all the beginnings of a "Third World 
War", which Mr. Wallace, Vice President of the United States, was to realize 
only a year and a half later» . 


Unless the ultimate winner was chaos... For all these plans for 
disintegration, applied to a weakened Europe already half-emptied of its 
substance, could only benefit disorder. Europe was in danger of sinking into 
atrocious convulsions, and the day was still a long way off when it would rise 
from the abyss and some kind of order - or at least, some kind of order - would 
be restored. 


'S8 Statements made to the weekly Toute la Vie, October 2, 1941. 
'S? Statement by Mr. Wallace, March 8, 1943. 


The situation in Europe at the end of 1941 . 337 
communist or otherwise - would succeed in re-establishing itself, the last 
vestiges of the Aryan race would have disappeared. All that would remain 
would be a magma of mixed and bastardized peoples, an ugly mix of races, 
stirred and blended of Whites, Blacks and Yellows. It would be the triumph of 
the "gray race", devoid of all creative reflexes, incapable of uniting and 
organizing, left defenseless to the anarchy of its blood, and in whom the 
original flame would be extinguished forever. 


O 

Whether we liked it or not, we had to recognize that only German 
resistance could protect us from this scourge. The Wehrmacht was the last 
remaining barrier between us and this peril. Once Keitel's divisions had been 
crushed by the Red Army, Europe would be open to chaos. 

This observation was enough to define the policy most in line with French 
interests. While many of my compatriots, seeing Germany in difficulty, 
thought it advisable to turn to America to pay tribute to the "future victor", 
while others thought it was excellent to see the Reich and the U.S.S.R. bleed 
each other dry, and that we should only remain spectators, and side with the 
winner at the last minute, I thought it best to turn to America to pay tribute to 
the "future victor". to bleed each other dry, and that all we had to do was sit 
back and watch, only to side with the winner at the last minute, I for one was 
convinced that the reasons for drawing closer to Germany and supporting its 
efforts were more compelling than ever. 

At the start of the armistice, when the Wehrmacht seemed to be in control 
of the situation, we had to adopt a policy of collaboration because reason 
demanded it. It was a question of securing an honourable place for ourselves 
in the Europe of tomorrow, and of gradually bridging the gap that had been 
created between the victor and the vanquished by twenty-five years of bad 
peace and ten months of rotten war. Since Russia, America and Japan had 
entered the arena, the reasons for making this policy had taken on a more vital 
and profound character. It was no longer our place in Europe that had to be 
defended. It was Europe itself. It was no longer our sovereignty that had to be 
secured. It was our very existence. 

Tomorrow, whoever won the war, the world would be ruled by a small 
number of empires, made up of several hundred million inhabitants. What 
role would the 40 million French people play in the face of these gigantic 
human conglomerates? France could only survive by joining one of these 
blocs, which is why it had to adopt a European policy. 

It also had to pursue an imperial policy, because even within the 


of the European community, it could only balance the weight of the other 
nations by compensating, through the extent of its empire, for the weakness of 
its population. 

It had to pursue a boldly socialist policy, because after the Russian 
experience, people would no longer tolerate the social injustices of the past. 
Certain ideas had been launched into the world: nothing could prevent them 
from having existed. 

Finally, it had to adopt a racist policy, because alongside the failing state, 
France also offered the spectacle of a corrupt nation. Our substance had to be 
purified to restore its vigor, to enable the country to stabilize its instincts, and 
at last regain its true personality. This was perhaps the most urgent problem of 
all. Yet no one seemed to see it. Everyone moaned about the decadence of the 
state. No one was frightened by the nation's decline. Yet the state would 
always rise again, if the nation were healthy. On the other hand, the strongest 
state would only be a fragile construction, if it were built on a corrupt and 
bastardized nation. 

Siding with the Reich was therefore the only way to safeguard our 
greatness and freedom. No doubt the task was made difficult by the narrow- 
mindedness of Germany's leaders. They failed to understand that they could 
only win the nations of Europe over to their cause if they resolved the conflicts 
of the past. For them, establishing peace in Europe was the best way to combat 
their adversaries’ attempts at disintegration. Even in the face of peril, German 
statesmen refused to consider this aspect of the problem. They stubbornly 
clung to the idea of an exclusively military victory. But this alternative was 
outdated. I kept telling them that "building Europe is your best weapon in the 
war". Would they understand in time? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Berlin talks 


and the Christmas memorandum 
December 20-25, 1941 


A combination of favorable circumstances - Rommel's retreat to Cyrenaica - 

Trip to Berlin with General Juin - Weygand's successor - The Juin-Goering 

conference - The defense of Tunisia - Conference with Messrs Weiszacker and 

Woermann - The resumption of consular relations - Return to Vichy - Darlan's 

perplexity - Admiral Leahy again - The Mareth line - The memorandum from 
Christmas. 


However, the chance that our clumsiness had let slip through our fingers was 
to be returned to us by a combination of favorable circumstances. 

Goering had come to Saint-Florentin, concerned about the difficult 
situation facing the Afrika-Korps. He hoped to come to an agreement with the 
French government. The untimely memorandum handed to him by the 
Marshal had got in the way of his intentions. The two parties had not reached 
an agreement, but the military necessities remained the same. Whether we 
liked it or not, Rommel's retreat would force the Reich to ask us about Tunisia. 

Italy, also worried about the turn of events, was making undisguised 
advances to us in Turin. The fear of defeat and the need for our help would, to 
a certain extent, make up for the errors of our diplomacy. 

Ambassador Abetz had returned to Berlin a few days after the Saint- 
Florentin meeting. I thought the Franco-German negotiations had been 
definitively buried, when on December 17 I received a message from him, via 
the Rue de Lille channel, informing me that Marshal Goering wished to hold 
urgent talks with General Juin. The German ambassador asked me to come as 
soon as possible to Berlin, with a delegation including, in addition to the 
Commander-in-Chief of our North African armed forces, "personalities likely 
to deal with the problems posed by our imperial defense". 

In agreement with Admiral Darlan, I appointed Commandant Caron, 
Admiral Platon's Chief of Staff, Colonel Morliére, Deputy Chief of Staff for 


Colonial Troops, and Jean Lombard to accompany me. 

At 2 p.m. on the 19th, de Ribbentrop's special plane - the same one that had 
taken Guérard and Rahn to Syria - took off from Le Bourget with Juin, Caron, 
Morliére, Lombard and myself on board. The trip took place in total secrecy. 
No one in Vichy or Paris noticed our departure. 


Along the way, I had the opportunity to get to know General Weygand's 
young successor. 

General Huntziger had spoken of him as one of the few men who could 
reorganize our army. He had influenced me so favorably in his favor, that I had 
interceded with the Germans to ask for his release - Juin was then a prisoner in 
K6nigstein - and had been happy enough to obtain it. 

As soon as he arrived in Vichy, I had lunch with him at the Maréchal's table, 
and this first contact left me with the memory of a fine, energetic man. The few 
years that separated him from other soldiers of his rank - he was our youngest 
corps general - seemed to have immunized him against their traditional 
prejudices. 

The problems involved in redesigning our army were very different from 
those Germany had to solve in 1918. There was no question of creating a 
"French Reichswehr", as von Seeckt had suggested, but rather an army with an 
African and colonial character from the outset. Trained in the school of 
Lyautey, Juin had a thorough knowledge of North Africa, where he had spent 
most of his career. We could therefore assume that General Huntziger was 
right, and that Juin was ideally suited to ensure the continuity of our military 
traditions. 

The most important thing was to find out whether he clearly understood the 
role he was to play, and whether he saw the opportunities offered by his 
appointment to 


1. General Hans von Seeckt was Commander-in-Chief of the Reichswehr, whose manpower and 
armaments had been severely restricted by the Treaty of Versailles. He successfully endeavored to mitigate 
the effects of the Treaty (Editor's note). 


Algiers; or whether, as heir to some of Weygand's powers, he would also 
adopt the views of his predecessor. The conversation I had with him on the 
plane gave me hope that Juin was, at last, a general different from the others. 

I was wrong. For in the hour of trial, his conduct was no different from that 
of his colleagues, except that his betrayal was even more pitiful. His character 
could not withstand the pressure of opposing propaganda, and his faith in 
France's imperial destiny was swept away as soon as the first American 
torpedo boats appeared. 


This was a profound disappointment for me, as I had a real sympathy for 
General Juin. But I had to face the facts. 

But back then, I had no idea what the future held in store for us in terms of 
bitterness and humiliation. I still believed that Juin was one of the few men 
who would save our Empire from sinking. 


O 


We arrived in Berlin in the evening, and on the following day, December 
20, we were invited to two conferences: one military, the other political, which 
continued until late afternoon. 

The military conference took place at 11.45 am. at the German Air 
Ministry, in the presence of Marshal Goering and General de Warlimont, who 
had arrived the day before from the Fithrer's headquarters . 

First of all, the Reichsmarschall declared that the purpose of the meeting 
was to examine "the problem of defending our African Empire", which had 
arisen during his recent trip to France, and which conditioned the follow-up to 
the memorandum Marshal Pétain had given him at Saint-Florentin™ . 

In reality, what interested the Reichsmarschall - as the rest of the 
conversation was to show - was the defense of Tunisia, to the exclusion of 
other parts of our Empire, which already changed the face of the problem. 

After this preamble, Marshal Goering spoke of events on the Eastern Front. 

- The fact that we were unable to take Moscow," he says, "and that we 
withdrew to better positions to spend the winter, is interpreted as a failure of 
the Russian campaign and proof of the weakness of the German army. We 
have to understand that a war like the one Germany is waging against the 
Bolsheviks necessarily involves ups and downs. As far as the Russian front is 
concerned, the French can rest assured that Germany is on the right track and 
won't give up, and that only the difficulties created by a harsh winter and the 
need to spare human lives have led to a halt in offensive operations. What 
could be the importance of a strategic retreat of a hundred kilometers or so, if 
all we're doing is establishing ourselves in positions that are more favorable to 
defense over the winter, and to the resumption of decisive operations in the 
spring? ? 

After paying tribute to the Japanese victories, Goering turned to the African 
problem: 

- It's time," he declared, "for France to move away from its usual 


'©T did not attend this conference, as Marshal Goering had expressed the wish to keep it strictly military 
in character. General Juin reported to me immediately afterwards. 

‘sl Cf. General Juin, Compte rendu de ma mission a Berlin, December 22, 1941. 

‘© Tn reality, the German leadership was deeply distressed, a fact that Hitler himself was to acknowledge 
a year later in a speech in which he asserted that "at that time, Germany had escaped one of the greatest 
perils in its history". This way of playing things down was not clever, because we were perfectly aware of 
the situation. 


phraseology and hesitations on the subject of ‘collaboration’, and to put the 
issue on a clear and unambiguous footing, particularly with regard to the 
defense of the French African Empire. I asked you to come here," he 
continued, addressing General Juin, "so that you could give me some 
clarification and details on this subject. 

General Juin then took the floor. After a quick review of the situation in 
Morocco and Algeria (where he did not believe an Anglo-American attack 
was imminent, due to the advanced season and the difficulties of landing), he 
turned to Tunisia, directly threatened by Rommel's retreat and the rapid 
advance of the British ¥"" Army. 

- "Will you be willing to fight side by side with Axis troops, to stop the 
British, if Rommel is forced to retreat to the Tunisian border?" asked Goering, 
point-blank. 

We were finally in the thick of the debate. 

- Juin replied: "For my part, I have no objection. I would even consider it an 
honor to fight alongside Rommel, whom I consider one of the most brilliant 
generals of our time. But the decision is not mine. The Field Marshal and the 
Admiral will have to decide on this cooperation, the political aspects of which 
cannot escape you. 

- Which ones?" asked Goering with a gesture of impatience. 

- According to the rules of international law," continued Juin, "Rommel's 
troops should be disarmed by us as soon as they have penetrated Tunisian soil 
and transported to the nearest Italian ports... 

- But that's absurd!" exclaimed Goering, cutting him off. Rommel's men 
will never be disarmed! No one will stop them from continuing the fight! 
There's no need to invoke questions of law or moral climate. The camaraderie 
of combat, developed on a battlefield, will do far more for France than legal 
arguments. 

- I'll be happy to pass on your request to the Marshal," replied Juin. For my 
part, all I can do is examine with you the conditions under which we could 
ensure effective defense of the Tunisian quadrilateral. 

"Technically and morally, it would be a mistake to abandon southern 
Tunisia to the British, as it would provide them with air bases for an offensive 
against southern Italy. The British must therefore be stopped at the fortified 
Mareth line. Unfortunately, this had been disarmed and dismantled by the 
German-Italian control commissions. The heavy artillery has been removed, 
and most of it handed over to the Afrika-Korps. The Mareth line needs to be 
restored immediately. 

"As far as manpower is concerned, some thirty battalions would be 
essential for the defense of Tunisia; however, the clauses of the Italian 
armistice limit our forces to 9 battalions and oblige us to maintain the whole of 


southern Tunisia under the demilitarization regime. These measures should 
also be reported tos . 

"As for the manpower needed to increase the number of battalions from 9 to 
30, this should be taken from : 


a. In terms of men - from the general reserves of Algeria and mainland 
France, pending the reconstitution of the Army of the Levant« . 

b. as far as cadres are concerned - on enlisted personnel retained in 
metropolitan France and active officers from some of our colonial 
regiments, currently prisoners in Germany. 


"The armaments needed for these new battalions should be taken from the 
equipment currently stored under control, so as not to make the reinforcement 
of our troops dependent on a manufacturing plan that will take a long time to 
implement. 

Once these resources are in place," continued Juin, "we need to be able to 
last. This factor depends on replenishing our stocks of fuel, both solid and 
liquid, which are currently at an all-time low, and which would barely allow us 
to carry out the concentration transports. 

"Our air force would run out of fuel before exhausting its bombs, and once 
concentration was complete, our battle corps in southern Tunisia would be 
doomed to an ephemeral existence. 

"In order to last and fuel a three-month battle, we need to replenish our 
safety stocks (50,000 tonnes of coal and 10,000 tonnes of petrol) without 
delay. 

"Finally, for psychological reasons, it would be in the interest of the French 
to fight alone, on their own territory..." 

Marshal Goering, who had listened attentively to this presentation, cut 
General Juin off again. 

- But you must understand that Libya covers Tunisia," he exclaimed, "that 
Germany, in its present plans, has a major interest in this cover being 
maintained, that this interest dovetails with France's interest in not seeing the 
British on the Tripolitan frontier, and that consequently, you must make a 
clear statement on supplying the Afrika-Korps via Bizerte. Finally, should 
Rommel be obliged to withdraw to Tunisia, I cannot accept that this corps 
should not be authorized to continue the fight at your side! 

The Bizerte question was finally put. But why had the O.K.W. waited to 
raise the issue again until it had become a burning issue? Why had it been 
neglected for five months as a secondary factor? 


‘6 This concrete example shows how right I was to say that maintaining the armistice agreements was 
incompatible with the policy of collaboration. 

'* Tt was only now that we realized the extent of the mistake we had made in allowing our army in the 
Levant to fall apart! 


- We have never refused to supply the Afrika-Korps," Juin replied firmly. 
We have delivered all kinds of goods: tons of foodstuffs, thousands of trucks, 
heavy artillery pieces, and just recently 4,000 tons of petrol from our security 
stocks. As for a continuous supply route to Bizerte, this would have to be 
carefully camouflaged so as not to expose us to severe reprisals, before our 
defense system was in place. If this clause of the May protocol has not been 
fulfilled, it is because it was subordinated to the progress of political 
negotiations, which have never been pursued, despite repeated requests from 
the French government." 

At these words, Goering made a gesture of denial, as if to say: "Again with 
these political questions! I don't want to hear about them. 

Obviously, the German government would have preferred us not to talk 
about it! That was the crux of the matter. It was far more advantageous for 
them to obtain the use of Bizerte without signing, in exchange, any treaty on 
the future. But today, the situation had changed. It was all very well for 
Goering to invoke the danger posed to Tunisia by the advance of the British 
armies. He could not conceal the fact that this danger threatened Germany and 
Italy as directly as it did us. 

- As for fighting together," continued Juin, unperturbed, "we must first 
create the necessary climate. French troops are not unaffected by the 
conditions imposed by the armistice. They cannot correspond with their 
families in the occupied zone, and often have relatives who are prisoners in 
Germany. They had to get used to the idea of fighting side by side with the 
Germans, and even more so with the Italians, whom they hated and who had 
never given up their claim to Tunis. 

- Let's confine ourselves, for the moment, to the immediate problems," 
concludes Goering. Before continuing negotiations, I want the French 
government to give a clear answer to the following two questions: 


1. Did he agree to provide Axis troops with camouflaged supplies via 
the Bizerte route? 

2. Does he agree with the principle of fighting side by side in the 
event of the Rommel corps flowing back into southern Tunisia? 


- I'm only interested in the Libyan problem at the moment. If these 
agreements are not given, I don't care if Tunisia and the rest of North Africa 
are invaded by the Anglo-Saxons. Germany will solve the problem in another 
way, and its gesture on the map vaguely indicated Spain. If, on the contrary, 
agreement is reached on these two points, I will pursue with the Italians the 
lifting of certain armistice clauses, and will gladly lend myself to the 
reinforcements requested." 


Having completed his examination of the Tunisian problem, General Juin 
called in Commandant Caron and Colonel Morliére, to allow them to explain 
the defense of Dakar. But Marshal Goering gave them only a distracted ear, 
interrupting them after a moment to tell them that the Dakar situation was of 
far less concern to him than that of Libya, and that both questions had to be 
answered first. 

As always, the Reich failed to see the interdependence of African problems. 
It was indifferent to the defense of our Empire. It was exclusively interested in 
the sector that influenced German operations. 

The meeting was adjourned just after 3pm. 


O 


While this conference was taking place at the Air Ministry, I was pursuing 
political conversations at the Foreign Ministry, with State Secretaries 
Weiszacker and Woermann. One of the issues on the agenda was the creation 
of German consulates general in Vichy, Lyon, Toulouse, Marseille, Algiers 
and Casablanca‘ . I was prepared to accede to the German request - subject to 
the approval of the French government - on condition that it was on the basis 
of reciprocity and that the installation of a German consul in Vichy, as 
permanent representative of the German embassy, came as close as possible to 
a re-establishment of normal diplomatic relations. I therefore asked: 


1."That we be authorized to set up in Germany, in the towns where 
French nationals were most numerous , delegates with consular 
powers, at least equal in number to the German consulates we were 
asked to set up in the unoccupied zone and in Africa. 

2."That a French person of ambassadorial rank be authorized to 
represent the interests of French nationals in Germany to the Reich 
government. 

3."That this ambassador be authorized to return to the palace of the 
French embassy, to reside permanently in Berlin, and that he be invested 
with the rights of immunity and extra-territoriality usually granted to 
representatives of foreign powers. 


With the exception of the last point - extraterritoriality - these various 
advantages were granted to me without much difficulty. I'll come back to this 


'® As far as the latter was concerned, the economic delegation to the Resident General, which already 
existed under the leadership of Mr. Auer, was to be elevated to the rank of consulate general. 

‘66 The number of these nationals increased daily, due to the growing influx of civilian workers, both 
volunteers and requisitioned workers. 


at greater length in the chapter devoted to the problem of manpower . 
O 


On the evening of December 20, a dinner given by Abetz at the Hotel Adlon 
brought together the military and political delegations. I had the opportunity to 
see General de Warlimont again, whom I had remembered with great 
fondness. 

At the end of the meal, I took him aside and told him about the difficulties 
the French government was facing as a result of the German authorities' 
refusal to consider the "Additional Protocol". I also explained to him the 
concerns that had been addressed by the draft Transitional Pact. He said he 
knew nothing about the matter, but promised to find out why it had not been 
acted upon on his return to headquarters. It was from him that I learned how 
the matter had been presented to the Chancellor. 

The next day, General Juin, Commandant Caron and Colonel Morliére flew 
back to Vichy. Abetz asked me to stay in Berlin, as he would be leaving 
shortly for the Fithrer's headquarters, and was planning to take me with him. 
He felt that direct contact with the Chancellor would enable me to mature 
certain outstanding questions. 

December 21 was a waiting game. On the moming of the 22nd, the 
ambassador informed me that his trip had been delayed and asked me to 
extend my stay in Berlin by a few days. This presented me with an 
embarrassing dilemma. 

If I left Berlin, I risked losing an opportunity to see the Chancellor, and to 
have the decisive conversation with him that I hadn't dared start when I'd been 
alone with him after the Berchtesgaden interview. This memory had haunted 
me ever since, and I had often wondered whether I had missed an exceptional 
opportunity. 

If I stayed in Berlin, on the other hand, the Admiral would be left alone, 
with his entourage, to answer Goering's questions. I knew from experience - 
the Saint-Florentin memorandum was recent proof of this - how unpredictable 
Vichy reactions could be. Of all the contradictory tendencies clashing there, 
you never knew which would win out at the last moment. What was the point 
of waiting in Berlin for a - hypothetical - visit to the Grand Quartier Général, if 
Darlan were to send the German government a clumsy reply in the meantime, 
breaking all the ties that were being re-established? My visit would be 
cancelled, and the situation compromised. It would be better to go back to 
France to help draft the French note, even if it meant returning to Berlin once 
the note had been delivered and favorably received. This would make my 
meeting with the Fihrer all the easier. 


‘67 To be dealt with in the second volume of this book. (Editor's note) 


I telephoned Abetz to tell him that I thought it wiser to return to Paris, and 
left Berlin on the evening of December 23. 


O 


I arrived at the Hétel du Parc on the morning of the 25th. General Juin had 
already left for Algiers. I found the government in complete disarray. As I'd 
predicted, it was unable to reach a decision, for minds were divided on almost 
every issue. The Admiral had wanted to take advantage of Christmas Day, 
when many ministers had left Vichy, to finally put together a draft response: 
but he was perplexed and hesitant himself. Admiral Leahy, who had caught 
wind of something, had come to see him the day before and asked "whether it 
was true that France was thinking of abandoning her neutrality." The Admiral, 
intimidated by his American colleague, had asserted "that France intended to 
maintain it more firmly than ever". Now he didn't know how to respond to 
Marshal Goering without denying this statement. 

- | think I can see a solution," I said. If I'm not mistaken, the Mareth line is 
not exactly on the border between Tunisia and Tripolitania, but about ten 
kilometers back, on the French side'« ." 

- That's night. 

- So when the British troops in pursuit of Rommel attack our fortified 
positions, they will already have crossed the border into French territory. At 
that point, we will have been the victims of aggression, and it will be normal 
for us to resist it with every means in our power. The principle of neutrality 
will have been violated by the English themselves. 

- Indeed," says the Admiral. But our troops would have to defend the 
territory on their own - at least for a while. 

- That's not impossible either," I replied. Suppose the retreating German 
troops cross the Mareth line. Instead of continuing to fight, they mass behind 
the fortified line to regroup. During this delay - which can last up to eight days 
- our troops alone contain the British thrust. In a second phase, the German 
troops come back into line and support the action of the French units. 

I'll pass over the other arguments I used to dispel the Admiral's 
apprehensions, for they were the same ones I've often set out in the preceding 
pages. After a quarter of an hour, the Vice-Chairman had rallied to my point of 
view. He could now see the details of the operation, and the considerable 
advantages we could derive from it. 

We went up to the Marshal's to obtain his approval. After a short 
discussion, he agreed. 


‘6’ This information had been given to me by General Juin during our flight. 


The Admiral then asked me to draft a reply for the German government, 
and asked me to submit my text later that evening. 


This memorandum, known as the "Christmas Memorandum", began with 
an acquiescence in principle to the requests made by Marshal Goering . The 
second part listed the military conditions that seemed indispensable to the 
success of the operation, including : 


a. "Full naval and air freedom in Africa and the western 
Mediterranean, i.e. : 

— Freedom of movement for warships departing from Bizerte and 
Toulon; 

— Rearming existing units using equipment and ammunition stored 
or controlled in North Africa and metropolitan France; 

— Increase in strength from 9 to 30 battalions. 

b."Liberation of managers essential to the management of native 
troops. 

c. "Remilitarization of southern Tunisia. Rearmament of the fortified 
line. 

d."Supply by the Axis, as and when required, of fuels and lubricants of 
all kinds needed for means of transport of all kinds and for military 
operations. 

e. "Protection, by Axis aviation, of transport ships sailing in the 
eastern part of the western Mediterranean. 

f."Authorization to resume certain arms production. 


The third part of the document dealt with political, economic and 
psychological measures likely to give greater scope and effectiveness to the 
decision just taken by the French government. But the note did not make the 
same mistake as the Saint-Florentin memorandum: it did not link the prior 
granting of these measures to the execution of the planned commitments. 

The document was handed over to the Reich authorities through the 
German embassy in Paris the following morning. A considerable step had 
been taken towards military cooperation between France and the Axis powers. 
It was now the turn of the Reich government. 


'©° Note dated December 25, 1941, from Admiral Darlan, Vice-President of the Council, to the Reich 
Government. 
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As the situation in Berlin eased, Franco-Italian relations improved 
significantly. 

On December 11, 1941, Admiral Darlan was received by Count Ciano at 
the Palazzo Madama in Turin. This first contact since the armistice between 
the French and Italian foreign ministers was the result of skilful negotiations 
by Admiral Duplat” . 

However, the meeting did not produce the hoped-for results. The 
interlocutors parted disappointed with each other. "I thought I'd met a real 
Admiral, but all I saw was a fake politician", Ciano was quoted as saying on 
his return to Rome. This phrase, reported to Darlan, wounded him to the 
quick: "And me," he replied, "I thought I'd met an amateur diplomat, but all I 
saw was a professional gigolo. 

But in spite of all this speckled passing of arms, Italy continued to multiply 
its advances. On December 25, General Vacca-Maggiolini, President of the 
Turin Armistice Commission, summoned Admiral Duplat to inform him of a 
lengthy conference he had held on the 23rd in the Venetian Palace with Mr. 


'® The chairman of the French delegation to the Italian Armistice Commission in Turin. 


Mussolini and General Cavallero, Chief of the General Staff of the Italian 
Armed Forces. 

- I'm convinced," General Vacca-Maggiolini told our delegate, "that the 
Germans have no ill will towards you, but they don't understand your 
situation. They are always very slow to grasp things. I'm going to talk to you 
from the heart: on the one hand, you'd have to make your wishes clear to us, 
and on the other, you'd have to say what you'd be prepared to give us in 
exchange for our support. We could then organize a three-way meeting where 
Italy would use its credit with Germany to emphasize the value of your 
military contribution. It's the only way to make your political demands 
succeed." 

Despite my desire to see Rommel reach Suez, it has to be said that - so far - 
his setbacks have been more profitable than his victories. 


O 

We had reached the first days of January. I was waiting for a sign from 
Abetz to return to Berlin when, on the 7th, I received a telephone call from 
him, announcing his imminent return to Paris. He wanted to give me a 
message of the utmost importance as soon as he arrived. 

On Friday January 9, Abetz, who had just returned to the Embassy that 
morning, asked me to come and see him as soon as possible. I went at 12:30. 

I've just come back from the Grand Quartier General, where I spent eight 
days," says the Ambassador. I'm going back on Monday. I came back to Paris 
on purpose to ask you to put three questions to the Marshal. I must report the 
answer early next week to M. de Ribbentrop and the Chancellor." 

Although I was intrigued by this preamble, I let Abetz continue his story 
without interruption. 

- During my stay at G.H.Q.," he told me, "I was able to have several 
conversations with the Fiihrer. He reviewed for me the situation in the various 
theaters of operations: Cyrenaica, Russia, the Far East. 

"In Cyrenaica, the alert was hot, but it seems that the British offensive has 
been halted. Rommel received substantial reinforcements by sea, and 
succeeded in stemming the British thrust. 

"As for operations on the Eastern Front, the Russians have undeniably 
scored certain advantages. The Chancellor explained this very frankly. I will 
repeat his words verbatim: 

"" Thad planned to establish my winter quarters along the Volga," he told 
me. There, entrenched behind the river, my divisions could have held out until 
spring with a third of their current strength. This third was perfectly equipped 
for the winter campaign. The rest of the army was not, as it had to be brought 
back to Germany for a rest, pending spring operations. The Russian offensive 


upset these forecasts. 

"" The Red Army's superiority was due to its overwhelming armament, its 
possession of bypassing railway lines which we had been imprudent enough 
not to destroy when they were in our hands, and the speed with which it 
succeeded in concentrating large forces in sectors of the front almost devoid of 
German troops. 

"" All these advantages were only temporary, as we were soon to see. To 
fuel his offensive, Stalin has had to bring in part of his army from Siberia. The 
day the Japanese throw themselves on Vladivostok, the Russians will 
understand the immense mistake they have made in trying to force the 
decision at all costs during this winter. The Japanese will have no trouble 
cutting the Trans-Siberian Railway and conquering this part of the U.S.S.R. If 
they don't do it right away, it's because there are a hundred Russian 
submarines massed in the port of Vladivostok. They won't be able to 
undertake this operation until these submersibles have been destroyed or 
neutralized. "" 

I wondered what Vladivostok had to do with the questions I had to ask the 
Marshal. But the detour in the Ambassador's thinking was in itself full of 
lessons. 

- It's because I'm aware of the magnitude of the Japanese factor - it's always 
the Fihrer's words I'm reporting to you," Abetz clarified - that the situation in 
Cyrenaica and Russia doesn't worry me at all. If the British knew what was in 
store for them in the Far East, their advance into Libya would seem a small 
matter to them. The Japanese have proceeded with their navy, as the Russians 
have with their motorized army. They built battleships in secret, far beyond 
what the Anglo-Americans imagined, far beyond what I myself imagined. 
Now I have the figures: they're staggering. As soon as Singapore falls - which 
is only a matter of days away - the Japanese will rush into Burma to cut off 
Chiang Kaichek's supply route. 

""" At that point, they will be masters of the Indian Ocean and will take 
action in India. Not military action - that would be too costly. They will bring 
in weapons and let partisan rivalries do the rest. No matter how much the 
British reinforce their garrisons, they will be overwhelmed. The government 
in London will receive a terrible shock when it feels that the Indian Empire is 
beginning to slip from its grasp... 

""]T am currently reconstituting new divisions at the rear of the Russian 
front, equipped with more powerful weaponry than the previous ones. As soon 
as circumstances permit, I shall resume the offensive towards the Caucasus, 
this time with a far more formidable army than last June. My armored 
divisions will go all the way down to the Persian Gulf. We will join forces 
with the Japanese in Basra". 

As captivating as the story was - despite a slightly overly optimistic note - I 
was beginning to wonder what the Ambassador was getting at... 


- It was important for you to know the Chancellor's views on the current 
state and future course of operations," continued Abetz. But what I have to tell 
you now is even more important, because it concerns your country. During my 
stay at Headquarters, I had the opportunity to discuss the French problem with 
the Fuhrer. I found him much more understanding than on my previous trips. 
He told me verbatim: 


"" Tam prepared to examine the French problem in depth and to offer 
avery broad solution, if France proves herself worthy of it. I would have 
preferred to enter into talks with France once the military situation had 
been clarified. I know that the Russian advance has troubled many 
minds. But it's up to the French to be intelligent and not let themselves be 
impressed by the temporary fluctuations of the battlefield. 

"" Go to Paris, and bring me back a principled answer to the 


following questions: 
"" IS FRANCE WILLING TO WALK HAND IN HAND WITH ME, UNTIL THE END OF THIS 


CONFLICT, ON THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE FOLLOWING POINTS WILL HAVE 
FOUND, BEFOREHAND, A SATISFACTORY SOLUTION FOR BOTH PARTIES : 

"" 1, MODIFYING THE CURRENT FRANCO-GERMAN STATUS. 

"" 2. THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE PRELIMINARIES. 

"" 3. AN IN-DEPTH STUDY OF THE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 
THE NEW TECHNOLOGIES THAT FRANCE NEEDS TO SUCCESSFULLY MEET ITS NEW 
OBLIGATIONS. 


"" Tam not asking France to declare war on England and the United 
States immediately. The moment of its intervention would have to be 
determined later, according to its material and psychological 
possibilities. The operations in which France would be called upon to 
participate would not, moreover, be such as to require general 
mobilization. These operations in Africa could be carried out by colonial 
troops, reinforced by volunteers and technicians. The Fleet will 
obviously have to play a leading role in resolving the Mediterranean 
problem. 

" "If the French government answers these questions in the 
affirmative, I will invite Admiral Darlan and some of his staff to come 
here to continue the conversations. 

"" If France wishes to associate itself loyally with me, I am ready to 
grant her a peace treaty that will astonish the most skeptical Frenchmen 
with its generosity. If not, I will make other arrangements. But right now, 
I need to know where I stand. "" 


No doubt I had expected the Ambassador's questions to be important. But I 


‘7! That is, at the Grand Quartier général. 


couldn't imagine that they would be so important. What the Chancellor had in 
mind was nothing less than a combination of the Transitional Pact and the 
Imperial Defense Plan. The Fiihrer went even further, proposing "Peace 
Preliminaries" from the outset. 

All my views were confirmed and even surpassed. So I hadn't been wrong 
to conduct the negotiations as I had. I had not been wrong to assert, day after 
day, that the key to our recovery lay in Africa and that our resurrection was 
linked to the defense of our imperial domain! And I was right not to listen to 
the insidious voices telling me that I was on the wrong track and that France 
could only recover by turning in on itself! 

I believed at that moment that I was going to be able to pull my country out 
of the abyss into which defeat had plunged it, and that Franco-German policy 
was going to get out of the quagmire in which it had been dragging itself for 
eighteen months. I believed that we would finally be able to achieve what had 
not been achieved at Montoire, Berchtesgaden or Saint-Florentin. I leave it to 
you to imagine the feelings that assailed me as I listened to the Ambassador's 
words. Were they not the consecration of all my efforts? 

But if I saw in the questions posed by the Fiihrer an echo of my own 
initiatives, justice obliges me to say that they were also the fruit of Abetz's 
patient work. Week after week, he had fought against the hostile views of 
certain Reich leaders, to ensure that a policy of Franco-German reconciliation 
prevailed. Against all odds, he had pleaded France's cause in Berlin, and 
endeavored to dissipate the disastrous effect caused sometimes by the 
misguided gestures, sometimes by the inertia of the French government. 

- I am not authorized to tell you," continued the Ambassador, "what the 
broad outlines of the future peace treaty would be, nor those of the 
modifications made to the present statute. These will be communicated to 
Admiral Darlan, should he visit the Grand Quartier Général. But from the little 
I know of them, I believe they are very favorable." 

Having finished his talk, Abetz invited me into the dining room, where a 
snack awaited us. 

Over lunch, the Ambassador gave me a few more details of the Chancellor's 
plans. First of all, he insisted on the need to keep the matter quiet until it had 
entered the realm of realization. For this reason, the Fithrer had not wished to 
make his proposals known in a written note, and had instructed the 
Ambassador to communicate them to me in person. Abetz asked me to do the 
same for the Field Marshal. 

Two questions, which he asked me incidentally, seemed to contain 
interesting clues for the future. 

- Do you think the metropolitan units of the armistice army would be able to 
maintain order in France if we ended the occupation?" he asked. 


I replied that such a question was beyond my competence, but that the 
Admiral, who had recently assumed the duties of Minister of National 
Defense, would surely be able to answer it. 

- Do you know approximately how many D.C.A. you'd need to defend your 
towns? It's to be expected that they will be severely bombed. You certainly 
won't be able to meet these needs with your current potential. We'll have to 
provide you with additional resources. What's more, if you join a vast 
European coalition, it's only natural that you should benefit at the same time 
from the whole of Europe's industrial potential." 

I replied that I'd have to consult the experts on this too. 

- Can I expect, on Monday evening, an answer to these questions? I'm 
expected back at headquarters on Wednesday. 

I promised to be back on Monday morning at the latest. The interview 
ended at 3.45pm. 


I ordered my car and left immediately for Vichy. On the way, I thought back 
to the conversation I'd just had with Abetz. The further I got from Paris, the 
more unreal his words seemed. Was I sure I'd understood him correctly? Had 
he really told me that the Chancellor was offering us an alliance and peace 
preliminaries? I kept repeating it to myself, but I couldn't believe it. 

What could have triggered this change in Hitler? No doubt the retreat from 
Russia and Rommel's retreat into Cyrenaica had a lot to do with this sudden 
turnaround. What motivated the Fiihrer to act was not a vague ideological 
concern, but cold realism. But then, Germany would have had to be seriously 
affected to agree to enter into talks that it had constantly put off until now! 

The message I was carrying was so unexpected that Vichy would surely 
greet it with great skepticism. Especially as it was not recorded in any official 
memo. To be on the safe side, I decided to write a report for the Admiral. 

As soon as I arrived at the Hotel du Parc, I asked Pucheu, Marion, Barnaud 
and Lehideux” to come and see me without delay, and informed them of the 
proposals I had just received. 

The next morning, January 10, the Council of Ministers met, as usual, at the 
Pavillon Sévigné. I didn't breathe a word of my message, fearing an 
indiscretion on the part of certain members of the cabinet, but I did ask the 
Admiral to set aside an hour in the afternoon for me, to brief him on an 
important matter. He agreed to meet me at 4pm. 

Immediately after lunch, I contacted Messrs Bouthillier, Romier and 

'2 Pierre Pucheu is Minister of the Interior, Paul Marion Secretary General for Information and 


Propaganda, Jacques Barnaud Delegate General for Franco-German Economic Relations, Francois 
Lehideux Secretary of State for Industrial Production. (Editor's note) 


Moysset, and informed them of the Chancellor's unexpected offer. They too 
agreed to accept it without further discussion. On the strength of this support, I 
went to see the Admiral, to whom I gave the report of my meeting of the 
previous day” . When the Vice-Chairman had finished reading this note, his 
eyes began to shine with an unaccustomed brilliance. 

- A la bonne heure!" he says. We're finally getting out of the equivocation 
we've been mired in for months. The horizon is clearing. For my part, I fully 
agree with the Chancellor. But what will the Marshal say? I'm less sure of his 
reaction. At best, he'll want to consult his "entourage". You know as well as I 
do what this could lead to... 

- If the Marshal wants to take the advice of his advisors, that's his right," I 
replied. But in this case, his only qualified advisors are his ministers, and not I 
don't know what individuals without competence or responsibility, who plot 
the most suspicious intrigues behind the government's back. Ask the Marshal 
to convene a small cabinet meeting and explain the matter to him, in the 
presence of those of his staff who will support these proposals. 

- Who? 

- Take, for example, Messrs Romier, Moysset, Bouthillier, Pucheu, 
Lehideux, and Barnaud*. With you and me, that makes eight, i.e. half the 
Board. But if we take into account all the portfolios you hold, that's a lot more 
than the majority. 

- "And how do I know they'll agree?" asked the Admiral, scratching his 
cheek. 

- I have every reason to believe so," I replied. 

The Admiral gave me a disapproving look. 

- You should have informed me first," he says. Anyway, since it's done, it's 
all the better. I'm going to ask the Marshal to convene a restricted Council. 
Wait for me here. I'll be down in a minute. 

Moments later, the matter was settled. 

- "The Marshal will convene the Council in half an hour," the Admiral told 
me as I returned to his office. Please notify your colleagues." 


At 5:30 p.m., we met in the small office adjacent to the Maréchal's salon. In 
addition to the Marshal and the Admiral, the Council was composed of Messrs 
Romier and Moysset, Ministers of State, Pucheu, Minister of the Interior, 
Bouthillier, Minister of National Economy, and myself. Lehideux and 
Barnaud, who had to return to Paris, had made their views known to the 


'3B, M. to Admiral Darlan: note dated January 9, 1942. 
1. Marion, at that time, was not yet part of the firm. 
1. See page 369. 


Admiral before their departure. 

The Vice-President of the Council began by giving me the floor. I reported 
on my conversation with Ambassador Abetz and the questions the Chancellor 
had put to the French government. 

The Marshal listened anxiously, crumpling up a report in his hands. The 
small Council of Ministers he had been asked to convene at short notice 
seemed unusual. What pressure was being exerted on him? What decision was 
being forced down his throat, without giving him time to reflect? He was 
clearly on edge. 

- But now is less than ever the time to ally ourselves with the Germans!" he 
said, when I had finished speaking. They're lost... 

- "What do you mean?" replied Darlan with a gesture of surprise. 

- Look at the report I've just received," continued the Marshal. There can be 
no doubt. The Germans have just suffered an irreparable defeat on the Russian 
front." 

The Admiral turned crimson. I thought he was going to pounce on the 
sheets of paper the Marshal was holding in his hand. 

- "May I see this report?" he asked in a strangled voice. Where did it come 
from? 

- From the 74 Army Bureau. Colonel Baril gave it to me himself. Read the 
conclusion. It's formal. The Germans are going to be crushed within a few 
weeks..." 

I'd never seen the Admiral in such a state. He read the conclusions of the 
report. It contained all the arguments of Anglo-Soviet propaganda... 

- Yet I have forbidden Baril to hand over to anyone the imbecilic reports his 
departments continue to produce! I cannot tolerate that he has violated my 
orders. I am the Minister of War. Let him obey me - or leave! 

- "You forbade him to give his reports to anyone," replied the Marshal very 
calmly, "even to the Head of State?" 

The Admiral lowered his head. We wondered how he would get out of this 
predicament. 

- "Yes," he said through clenched teeth, "even to the head of state." 

The Marshal frowned and his face took on the translucent pallor of wax. 

- "Even to the Head of State," Darlan repeated through gritted teeth, 
"because this report contains nothing but information made, not to enlighten 
you, but to mislead you. If it were simply a matter of informing you 
objectively, I would be the first, Monsieur le Maréchal, to hand you these 
bulletins. But this is not the case. I accept that the head of the *"* Bureau shares 
with me the information he gleans left and right. I don't accept that he should 
draw conclusions for me - let alone you. You have more experience than 
Colonel Baril and don't need to be lectured. Or let Colonel Baril become head 


of state, and we'll both go and grow our salads, you in Villeneuve-Loubet and 
me in Nérac™ !" 

This mention of Villeneuve-Loubet made the Marshal smile. I breathed a 
sigh of relief: the Admiral had crossed the dangerous pass. But the real reason 
for our meeting had been lost sight of. We had to get back to it, without 
provoking the Marechal's irritation again. 

Bouthillier took charge. Taking up one by one the decisions taken by the 
Marshal in June 1940, he reminded him of the reasons why he had asked for 
and concluded the armistice. 

- Your whole policy only makes sense, Monsieur le Maréchal," he said, "if 
you accept the Chancellor's proposals today. They are the logical outcome of 
our hopes and your efforts. To refuse them would be to categorically deny 
everything you have wanted, done or said since you became Head of State. 

"Remember, Monsieur le Maréchal, the days of Bordeaux: the government 
was faced with two policies. Remain loyal to the British alliance, leave France 
and pursue the struggle in North Africa at all costs, sacrificing the metropole. 
This was the policy of Reynaud and Mandel” . Or lay down your arms, stay in 
your homeland and try to come to an agreement with the victor. That was your 
policy. But this policy makes no sense if it is not pursued to the end, that is, 
until the alliance is completely overthrown” . I consider 


'% Where Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan - who was born in Nérac - had their personal residences. 
(Editor's note) 

'® The former head of Clemenceau's cabinet, of Jewish origin, was Minister of the Interior in the Paul 
Reynaud government. In this role, he earned himself some bitter enemies by ordering the arrest of several 
far-right leaders. Arrested on June 17, 1940, the day after the formation of the Pétain government, he was 
quickly released before boarding the Massilia on the 21st, with thirty other members of parliament, bound 
for Casablanca. Re-arrested and brought back to France in September, he was interned and murdered by the 
Milice on July 6, 1944 (Editor's note). 
that you were going to carry out the complete, logical, normal operation of allying yourselves with the 
Reich. We therefore had to regard you as enemies. We could never assume that your government would be 
foolish enough to stay halfway, and pursue an absurd policy of 'neutrality' - the worst possible policy for 
France's interests." 


The German proposals of January 1942. 361 proposals 
brought to us by Benoist-Méchin, as an unhoped-for opportunity for your 
government. To reject them would be to plunge the country into defeat and 
unduly prolong the rigors of the armistice. What the Chancellor is offering us 
is what we have been asking of him for eighteen months. History would judge 
us severely if we answered in the negative. 

The Maréchal seemed moved by this evocation of the days of June 1940, to 
which so many events since then had already given the appearance of a distant 
past. 

- Undoubtedly, undoubtedly," he replied thoughtfully. But France is tired 
of war. It was to get her out of it that I signed the armistice, to finally put an 
end to the bloodshed. To accept the German proposals would be to plunge 
ourselves back into it. After all, is what the Chancellor is offering us peace or 
war? 

- It's peace with the Reich, war with the others," replied the Admiral. 

- That's what I'm afraid of," stressed the Marshal. I don't want war... 

- None of us would want it, if we had a choice," I said, speaking again. But 
do we still have that choice, Monsieur le Maréchal? I'm afraid not. There is 
one fact against which our preferences are powerless: the world is engaged in 
a conflict whose scale and violence have grown steadily since the armistice of 
June 1940. If the whole world could be at war, without France being involved, 
then France would have become a negligible factor. I believe, on the contrary, 
that we will inevitably be plunged back into it, as our geographical position 
makes it impossible for us to remain neutral. 

"The question is whether we will be drawn into it by a series of accidents 
and without sufficient preparation, or whether we will consciously enter it 
with the necessary means. Sooner or later, parts of French territory will find 
themselves in the path of armies and will be transformed into battlefields - 
think of Dakar, A.E.F., Syria; think of our savagely bombed coastal towns. 
Events of this kind will multiply in the months to come. Either we go to war - 
or we are murdered. I don't think we can escape this dilemma. 


- "Yet it's impossible to mobilize the French," insisted the Marshal. They 
won't march. I don't want to risk this experiment. It would cruelly highlight the 
weakness of the government." 

I then repeated to the Marshal that the Chancellor did not expect France to 
mobilize, that in his mind it was a question of operations carried out with the 
troops we already had there. 

- In my opinion, Monsieur le Maréchal," I continued, "we have a choice 
between two policies towards Germany, which, for simplicity's sake, I'll call 
the soldier's policy and the slave's policy. The soldier's policy consists of 
joining Germany in combat, arms in hand, and conquering an honorable place 
in tomorrow's Europe. It's a policy that will certainly impose painful sacrifices 
on us, but that will leave us masters of our Empire and restore this country's 
self-respect. The slave policy consists in not taking sides, but in submitting 
ever more slavishly to Germany's demands, in supplying labor and raw 
materials on a strictly utilitarian level - but utilitarian, of course, only from the 
Reich's point of view. As far as we're concerned, this policy will drain the 
country of its substance and make our fate dependent on the whim of events. 
Today, we have to choose between acting and enduring. There is no other 
alternative. It may be hard. No amount of discussion will change that. Will 
you accept, Monsieur le Maréchal, that our overseas possessions be torn away 
from us, shred by shred, without making the slightest move to defend them? 
Of course not. Haven't we already answered, in part, the Chancellor's 
questions by agreeing to fight alongside Axis troops, should the British arrive 
at the Tunisian border? Yet Goering's request to General Juin did not include 
any of the political advantages we are being offered today. Are we once again 
going to refuse the benefits of an operation, after having consented to all its 
disadvantages? We can't sit back and do nothing, because the temperament of 
the French people doesn't lend itself to that. If you don't make them act with 
you, tomorrow others will make them act against you, because immobility is 
not in their nature." 

Mr. Romier and Mr. Pucheu in turn took the floor to say that they fully 
shared this view. 

- Rejecting today's proposals," said Romier, "would be a serious political 
mistake. 

Impressed by the unanimity around the table, the Marshal thought for a 
moment. Finally, he declared: 

- "Well, gentlemen, I accept, since you are all of the same opinion." 

Then, turning to me: 

- You can let Ambassador Abetz know that I agree with the Chancellor's 
proposals. However, you must make it clear that France cannot be expected to 
mobilize all its forces. As for our entry into the conflict, if it is inevitable, it 
will have to be done in stages, in parallel with the increase in our military 
potential." 


The meeting ended at around 5pm. The Maréchal retired to his salon with 
Romier to examine with him certain aspects of the question which still seemed 
obscure to him. The Minister of State, in whom the Marechal had great 
confidence, must doubtless have dispelled his last misgivings, for when, the 
following day, he received a passing visitor who complained about the 
stagnation of Franco-German negotiations, the Marechal replied with a smile: 

- Patience, my friend! Reality doesn't always match appearances. These 
days, we've just achieved a great diplomatic success." 


O 

I returned to Paris on Sunday evening and went to the German embassy at 
10 a.m. on Monday the 12th. 

I passed on the French government's positive response to Abetz and gave 
him a brief account of the meeting of the Select Council. I stressed that the 
decision had been taken not only by the Head of State and the Vice-President 
of the Council, but by a group of ministers representing the strongest faction 
of the cabinet. I also stressed the Marshal's formal intention not to proceed 
with a general mobilization. 

Reassure the Field Marshal," Abetz replied. The Chancellor does not intend 
to ask France to make an effort disproportionate to its real means. Here," he 
added, handing me a typed report, "read this passage from our last 
conversation. It will prove to you that the Fiihrer has an accurate view of 
things. 

I flipped to the page the Ambassador was showing me. It read: 


The Fiihrer: Do you think the French are prepared to go to war with 
England? 

Otto Abetz: No. The French people are tired of war and have no more 
desire to fight against England than against us. 


The Fiihrer: That's my opinion too. 


- You see," Abetz tells me, "that the Chancellor is perfectly aware of the 
state of mind in France. 

Far from reassuring me, this remark worried me. If this was really the 
Fuhrer's conviction, how could it be reconciled with the proposals he had just 
made? Had he simply wanted to sound out the French government's 
dispositions? 

- Thank you for bringing me the Field Marshal's reply so quickly," 
continued Abetz. I had intended to return to Berlin this very evening, but my 
departure has been postponed by a few days, due to Mr. de Ribbentrop's trip to 
Budapest. I'll have to wait for his return. 

- That's very unfortunate," I said. For once, when the French government 


takes a decision of this importance within forty-eight hours, I was hoping that 
the German government would be informed without delay. 

- You're right," replied Abetz. To save time, I'll send a dispatch to M. de 
Ribbentrop immediately. Would you like us to write it together? You can 
judge for yourself whether its terms correspond to reality." 

We set to work. The telegram read: 


"To the questions put by the Reich Chancellor on January 9, 1942, 
namely: (followed the text of the Fiithrer's proposals as I have reproduced 
them above) - the French government has answered in the affirmative. It 
is ready, in principle, to join forces with Germany, on the understanding 
that the three points mentioned above will have been satisfactorily 
resolved beforehand. 

"This formal statement by the French head of state and his 
government contains no reservations. However, the Marshal specified: 


1."That he could not commit France to military operations involving a 
general mobilization of the country. 

2. "That France's entry into the conflict should take place in stages, 
in parallel with an increase in its military resources." 


- "Now all we have to do is wait," said Abetz as he left me, "but don't be 
impatient if the answer takes a while to reach you. The matter is of such 
importance that the Chancellor will undoubtedly want to have it studied in all 
its aspects, before coming to you with a definitive proposal." 


S| 

The ambassador left Paris on Thursday January 15. Eight days, then a 
fortnight passed without any reply. In Vichy, certain ministers were beginning 
to wonder whether the verbal proposals I had brought on January 10 were 
serious, whether they had not been enlarged by my imagination, or whether 
they were simply an invention of Abetz. The Marshal was mortified by the 
Chancellor's silence. My position in Vichy was becoming difficult. As the 
bearer of good news that didn't come true, I was more resented than if I had 
announced bad news that did come true. 

At the beginning of February, I went to Berlin, on the pretext of installing 
our consular agents, in reality to see Abetz and find out about the situation. 

As soon as I saw him, I told him about the state of mind in Vichy. 

- I told you not to be impatient," the ambassador replied. The German 
government is studying the details of the affair. Marshal Goering has left for 
Rome, to inform the Italians of the project, and avoid a negative reaction on 
their part. It seems that there is some resistance on this side. We'll have to wait 
a little longer for a decision. 

The Italians, always the Italians! I wasn't naive enough to believe that 


Germany was really that dependent on its ally. If the Reich had wanted to, it 
could easily have triumphed over its partner's "resistance" and 
"susceptibilities". It was a convenient smokescreen for its own uncertainties. 

- The German government could at least have acknowledged receipt of the 
Marshal's acquiescence," I said to the ambassador. Think of the delicate 
situation you've put me in! At your request, the Chancellor's proposals have 
not been recorded in any official document. We don't even know whether the 
French government's response was forwarded to the Chancellor. It's only a 
short step from there to thinking that the January 9th proposals were 
fabricated. You must admit that this is a very light-hearted way of dealing with 
such serious matters... 

- What can I do?" replied Abetz. 

- "At least give me a written note, specifying that the French government's 
reply has indeed been passed on to the German government." 

Deferring to my wish, Abetz then handed me the following note: 

"February 5, 1942 


"The position taken on January 10, 1942 by the responsible 
personalities of the French government, was transmitted by myself to the 
Fiihrer as well as to the Reich Foreign Minister, at the Grand 
Headquarters. 

"Since a thorough examination of this question is necessary before it 
can be discussed by the governments concerned, the three preliminary 
conditions for a possible settlement of the question are currently being 
examined at the Fiihrer's headquarters. 

"It seems to be the wish of the Reich government to enter into 
conversation with the French government only when such a 
conversation has been sufficiently prepared to yield practical results." 


Vague as this text was, it at least proved that the Marshal's reply had been 
passed on to the Chancellor. 


O 

Having settled the question of the installation of our consuls, I returned to 
Paris, while Abetz returned to the Grand Quartier Général. 

February passed, and then the first week of March, without any response. 
There was no sign of life from the German government. One thing was 
certain: the Chancellor was in no hurry to bring the negotiations to a 
successful conclusion. 

Meanwhile, the situation in the Reich was improving daily. 

In Russia, the front that had been so fluid during the month of December 
had gradually come to a standstill and hardened. The main strategic hinges 
had withstood repeated Red assaults. The Wehrmacht had not yet gained any 


ground, but one crucial fact had already been established: the Russians had 
failed to break through the front line during the winter campaign. The German 
army now had an excellent starting base for the next spring offensive. All in 
all, the danger had been averted. 

On the Libyan front, too, the situation had turned around. After a series of 
ups and downs, Rommel had succeeded in resuming the offensive, and was 
harassing the retreating British army. His counter-attack began at Agedabia 
around January 22. On the 29th, German-Italian troops recaptured Benghazi. 
On February 3, they passed Cyrene. On the Sth, they advanced beyond Derna. 
On the 18th, Tobruk was overrun. On March 6, the 
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reached Ain-el-Gazala, clearing all of Cyrenaica and Libya. 


This offensive had been made possible by the arrival by sea of numerous 
reinforcements and equipment. This fact had considerably diminished the 
German general staff's interest in Bizerte. Rommel's advance put several 
hundred kilometers between him and Tunisia. Joint resistance on the Mareth 
line was out of the question. The Goering-Juin negotiations were only of 
retrospective value. 


O 


Days went by. Still no answer... I began to wonder what could be going on 
in the Chancellor's entourage. Reassured by the improvement in the military 
situation, was he perhaps regretting the proposals he had made to France on 
January 9, 1942? Didn't his silence mean that he was trying to extricate 
himself from an offer that no longer corresponded to the needs of the moment, 
nor to the policy he intended to follow towards us? 

I had reached this point in my reflections when, on March 15, the 
Chancellor gave a speech in which he publicly vented his resentment towards 
France: 


These days," he said, "a trial is taking place in France, the 
characteristic feature of which is that not a single word has been 
devoted to the responsibilities of the defendants in the outbreak of this 
war, and that they have merely been called to account for the 
inadequacy of their military preparations. 

"We are faced here with a mentality which is incomprehensible to us, 
and which is perhaps more likely than any other to reveal the causes of 
the present conflict...". 


Twice in the same speech, the Fuhrer returned to this theme: 


We know today that as early as 1935-1936," he added, "in England, 
France and especially America, in Jewish circles 


1. Speech by the Fuhrer on the occasion of "Heroes' Day", March 15, 1942. 


who alone really set the tone, and in the leading political circles devoted 
to them, the decision for a new war had been taken. 

"This is why we witness with astonishment the spectacle in which the 
accusation made in the name of peoples who have been deceived and so 
severely beaten is raised, not against the foolish decision that caused the 
new war, but only against negligence in the preparation of the war. 

"This very mentality, which seems so strange, so incomprehensible to 
us, Should teach us just how necessary the military preparations of the 
German people were, after all our offers of disarmament and 
rapprochement had been rejected." 


The following day, March 16, the Vélkischer Beobachter, the official organ 
of the National Socialist Party, commented on the Chancellor's speech in 
unequivocal terms: 


"The previous course of the trial had already clearly shown that the 
Vichy government was not putting the defendants on trial, as might have 
been expected, because they had declared war on Germany, and thereby 
plunged the French people into that war, but because Daladier and his 
cronies had not prepared and led the war against Germany with 
sufficient foresight and energy... 

"What conclusion is to be drawn when a government intends to 
conduct a trial in such a way as to allow the blame to fall on the French 
people as a whole? Doesn't it imply that it shares the responsibility it is 
trying so hard to remove from Daladier and his cohorts? 

"We leave it to the French people to answer. 


This statement came like a thunderclap, and seemed all the more brutal 
given that Hitler had never mentioned France in any of his speeches since the 
armistice. There was no doubt that these phrases betrayed a deep-seated 
irritation. Whatever the real causes of his anger, the facts were there, brutal 
and irrefutable. That was the Chancellor's answer, and there was no reason to 
hope for another. 


1. On March 25, I tried to renew the conversation on this issue. My efforts resulted in an exchange of 
letters between axnbassador Abetz and myself, which can be found in the appendix, document 4, pp. 447- 
448. 


The transformation of the armistice status, the conclusion of peace 
preliminaries, plans for Franco-German military cooperation, all collapsed 


once again, annihilated by the devastating effects of the Riom trial” . 
CHAPTER XXVI 


The Riom trial 


The Riom scandal - Vichy's powerlessness - Refusal to break 
with the old regime - The message of August 12, 1941 - The message of 
October 16 - The Council of October 4 - Point of view of the Garde des 
Sceaux -Point de vue de Pucheu - Point de vue de Romier - Point 
de vue de l'Amiral - Ma note au Maréchal - L'effet du discours de 
Hitler - Suspension des débats - Nécessité d'un changement de 
gouvernement. 


Timid magistrates, unable to stand up to the assaults of the accused; a public 
prosecutor overwhelmed by his files and losing his footing in the face of the 
lawyers' blows; the accused challenging the Court, posing as accusers of the 
government, and invoking the day when, the roles having been reversed, they 
would call to the stand those who were accusing them today; former ministers 
scoffing at the head of state, using the courtroom as an electoral platform; 
senile generals babbling about their service record and shamelessly displaying 
their intellectual sclerosis; Gamelin, refusing to answer the President's 
questions and shutting himself off "by discipline", in an arrogant mutism; 
Daladier, pulverizing the prosecutor's indictment and declaring the 
Maréchal's government illegal; Blum, going into a trance and delivering an 
incredible homily in which his own eulogy, Nazi slurs to Hitler and a plea for 
the Jews were intermingled; debates taking place in the presence of some fifty 
foreign press correspondents, who cabled to the four corners of the globe to 
report on these shameless scenes, under the direction of Ralph Heinzen, 
Associated Press representative and American cheerleader, personal friend of 
Daladier and Mandel, liaison agent 


'7 The Council of Ministers' decision to enter the conflict on the side of the Axis powers was contested 
by several of the personalities quoted by the author. 

Lucien Romier died in Vichy in January 1944, and Henry Moysset was indicted at the Liberation, but his 
conviction was not followed by a decision. Jacques Barnaud and Francois Lehideux, for their part, had their 
cases dismissed (Editor's note). 


between Leahy and Reynaud, such was the spectacle offered by the Riom 
trial. 

A revolting and hideous sight, this sort of political Grevin museum, where 
all the technicians of misfortune had gathered, like spectres risen from a half- 
open sewer, gesticulating under a dusty, livid light, with their familiar tics and 
all-too-familiar slogans, furious at having been interrupted in their task as 
gravediggers, bloody buffoons, granting each other patents of satisfaction and 
jocularly spouting interminable pleas that you couldn't listen to through to the 
end without wishing they'd been interrupted by the brief, pure and redemptive 
salvo of a firing squad. 

It was a distressing and damning sight, too - albeit in a different way from 
what we might have expected - for it revealed the helplessness and disarray of 
a government that claimed to be authoritarian and constantly used the great 
word "revolution", and showed everyone that France had understood nothing 
of what had happened to it; that it had remained the France of the anti-fascist 
crusade and the Front Populaire; that it still fed on the same lies and the same 
garbage; that defeat, finally, had transformed it into nothing. 

How could it have changed, given that it had retained the same men and the 
same reflexes everywhere, given that after the shock of June 1940, the old 
cadres had regrouped faster than the new ones had formed? Instead of 
bringing them before a popular jury, where the voice of the people they had so 
indignantly betrayed would have been heard, those responsible for our 
disaster were invited to appear before half a dozen judges, more accustomed 
to holding them to account than asking them to, and who, what's more, 
secretly agreed with them! Instead of making our defeated generals 
understand that common decency dictated that they should keep their mouths 
shut, they were allowed to take the stand and assert: "We in no way reproach 
Daladier and Reynaud for having declared war. We only deplore the fact that 
they prepared it badly. Our formal intention was to strangle Germany. We 
regret only one thing: that we missed our chance. 

I ask sincerely: could the Reich Chancellor sign peace preliminaries and 
enter into an alliance with a government that allowed such scandalous debates 
to take place in public? 


The absence of any reaction to the aggression at Mers el-Kébir, and the 
failure to punish the culprits after the armistice, were two sides of the same 
coin - one external, the other internal: the desire not to break with the past at 
any price. The fact that the French government did not retaliate against the 
bombardment of our warships anchored in the Bay of Oran showed that it did 
not want to break its traditional ties with England. The fact that he took no 
action against those who had caused the deaths of 200,000 French citizens and 
sent 12 million fugitives into exodus proved that he was unwilling to break 
with the regime responsible. This desire for inertia, never openly proclaimed 
by the government, but almost physically perceptible through all its reticence, 
was an almost insurmountable obstacle to the establishment of a new regime. 
To allow the revolution to take off, we had to chop away at the bonds that were 
garroting us. 

Opponents of the new policy and supporters of the old regime were not 
mistaken, and that's why they strongly opposed the Marshal's decision 
regarding Daladier and Reynaud. They knew that condemning the two former 
Council Presidents would be tantamount to condemning an entire system, and 
would create an irreparable rift between the present and the past. By avoiding 
trial and punishment, the old regime was allowed to survive, while all 
branches of government were left to speculate about its return. 

From the moment we came to power, my comrades and I had sensed that 
nothing serious could be achieved until this Gordian knot was cut. We 
constantly urged the Marshal to do so. But his entourage, some of whom owed 
their fortunes to Mandel and Reynaud, tried day after day to delay the 
decision, knowing that the more time passed, the more difficult it would be to 
punish the guilty parties. 

For a moment, we thought we had beaten our adversaries, when the 
Marshal declared, in his message of August 12, 1941: 


"| have decided to use the powers granted to me by Constitutional Act 
7 to judge those responsible for our disaster. A council of political justice 
has been created for this purpose. It will submit its proposals to me by 
October 15. 


The French had perked up their ears at the sound of these words. Would the 
Marshal finally decide to crack down? Alas, as so often before, the head of 
state shrank from the obstacle. On October 16, a second radio message from 
the Marshal informed the country: 


"The Council for Political Justice submitted its conclusions to me on 
the precise date I had set in my speech of August 12. Daladier, Blum and 
Gamelin will be interned at the Col du Pourtalet fort. Guy La Chambre 

8 A member of the radical-socialist party, he frequently held ministerial posts - notably in the Air 


Ministry - during the ™"¢ Republic (Editor's note). 
1. Marshal Pétain had been Minister of War in the Gaston Doumergue cabinet formed after the events of 


and Jacomet will remain at Bourrassol. Reynaud and Mandel will be 
held in a fortified enclosure. 


This did not change their previous situation. 
- Why don't we shoot them?" Guérard asked me over lunch. 
- For a very simple reason," I replied. We're not worthy." 


O 

We could have left it at that. But the regime's enemies, who practiced the 
politics of the worst, pushed the government to open debates from which it 
could only emerge diminished and debased. 

It was at the Council of Ministers meeting on October 4 that the principle of 
the Riom trial was decided. It is not without interest to know how this 
procedure was adopted, as it shows the confusion and ambiguity with which 
the most serious affairs of state were dealt with in Vichy. 

The two poles of the discussion were represented by Messrs Barthélemy 
and Romier. 

M. Barthélemy, Garde des Sceaux, was hostile to the trial, but for rather 
specious reasons, in which the desire to spare the accused was undoubtedly 
not absent. 

- What imprudence, Monsieur le Maréchal," he said, "to have asserted that 
you yourself would punish the guilty! Such a trial would be a legal 
monstrosity. Stigmatizing Daladier and Reynaud as being responsible for the 
war would expose us to the worst exactions on the part of Germany, since 
France, through you, would itself have recognized its guilt! What's more, it is 
materially impossible to proceed with a serious investigation, when most of 
the witnesses are either prisoners in Germany, or refugees in England and 
America. Finally, consider that this trial, Monsieur le Maréchal, cannot fail to 
reflect on you personally. You were a member of the High Council of War for 
a long time. You were a member of the Doumergue and Reynaud cabinets*. 
The defendants will not fail to point this out, to show that your responsibility, 
too, could be called into question..." 

Having unleashed this arrow of the Parthian, Mr. Barthélemy concluded, in 
a tearful tone: 

- "Tam filled with dread, Monsieur le Maréchal, as I see the fatal deadline 
approaching! It would be better to let this disastrous affair rest." 

Pucheu and I were also hostile to the trial, but for very different reasons 
from those of the Minister of Justice. 

- The punishment of the guilty," asserted the Minister of the Interior, "is not 
a legal matter, but a political decision. It would be a mistake to engage in 
prolonged debate. The facts are clear and speak for themselves. The only 


February 6, 1934, and Vice-President of the Council in the Paul Reynaud government in May 1940 (Editor's 
note). 


possible way out is an authoritative solution. Since constitutional article 7 
does not allow the Head of State to promulgate the death penalty, the Marshal 
must declare that Reynaud, Mandel, Daladier, Blum and Gamelin will be 
interned, for life, in a fortified enclosure. It's the least we can do to appease 
public opinion. 

Mr. Romier, on the other hand, considered it essential to bring the accused 
before a High Court. 

- You are being urged to act under constitutional article no. 7," he said, "and 
I, Monsieur le Maréchal, implore you not to do so. Condemning the ministers 
of 1939 without trial will be considered an arbitrary act, and arbitrariness is 
something the French abhor. They'll say: if the Marshal skirted the trial, it's 
because he wanted to cover up certain faults. We need to shed light, all the 
light, on the facts that led to the indictment. There is only one way to do this: 
by fully respecting the rights of the defense. 

The Admiral was also in favor of the trial. Shortly before his appointment 
as Minister of National Defense, he had come up against a camarilla of 
generals who openly hated him and sabotaged his orders. He had resolved to 
put an end to them by making drastic cuts in senior military personnel. He 
planned to retire 120 generals, to restore fresh blood to our armistice army. It's 
easy to imagine that the victims fought back energetically, intervening 
constantly with the Marshal through General Laure and General Campet. 

The Admiral, whose views were often rather short-sighted, had made the 
following reasoning, which he would not budge from: to decapitate the army, 
I must discredit it. To discredit it, | must expose the incapacity of its leaders. 
Nothing will reveal this as bluntly as the debates at the Court of Riom. As far 
as I'm concerned, I have nothing to fear, because the Navy has emerged 
undefeated from the turmoil. The trial must therefore take place, and it must 
be, not the trial of a policy, but that of the army. 

Through confused discussions, in which the substance of the problem was 
completely lost sight of, the Council agreed on the following thesis: the 
accused would be referred to the Riom Supreme Court, which would have to 
judge them, not for having declared a war that could have been avoided, but 
for having inadequately prepared for it. 

From then on, it was obvious that everything would be falsified. The Reich 
leadership could only see the trial as a provocation to them. 

It took an uncommon amount of recklessness to act so recklessly, just a few 
kilometers from the Wehrmacht divisions that already occupied three-fifths of 
the country. 


I tried in vain to have this solution ruled out, because I was frightened to see 
the dead end the government was getting into. So I decided to send a note to 
the Marshal, warning him of the mistake we were about to make. 

The confusion in which the Council took place stemmed from the fact that 
two things were being confused, which in my view should be kept strictly 
separate: 

The political judgment, which was intended to punish certain men ; 

The historical judgment, intended to clarify certain facts. 

The political judgment fell to the Head of State, by virtue of his sovereign 
rights under the Constitution” . The historical judgment, on the other hand, 
could later be entrusted to a commission made up of impartial magistrates, 
military officers and historians. They would examine the documents, hear 
depositions and analyze the files. This would be a painstaking, time- 
consuming task, at the end of which a report would be published on the 
political and military causes of our defeat. 


Given the short time available to the government," I concluded, "the 
best way to proceed seems to be as follows: 

A."Promulgate sanctions by October 15; 

B."Postpone the investigation until a later date, when it can be carried 
out in a more serene atmosphere. 

C. This postponement of the “historical judgment" to a later date 
will be all the more acceptable as the "political judgment", by its very 
rapidity, will have more fully satisfied public opinion. 

D. The sanctions envisaged must : 

1."Strike hard on a number of heads. 

2. "Be accompanied by a statement of reasons sufficiently clear to 
dispel any ambiguity as to the reasons that inspired the Marshal's 
decision. 

3."To be followed by a statement to the effect that a public inquiry will 
be held at a later date, and that all the necessary light will be shed as 
soon as circumstances permit. 

4. To do otherwise was to risk launching the government, and with it 
the entire new regime, into an adventure from which it would emerge 
weakened. It would also risk provoking a brutal reaction from the 
Germans, who would be watching the trial closely and would not fail to 
pick up on the slightest hostile word spoken against them. 

5. It seems inappropriate to provide them with a pretext at a time when 
negotiations are at a standstill ." 

'® For further details, see the constitutional acts signed by the "Maréchal de France, chef de I'Etat 


frangais" on July 11, 1940. (Editor's note) 
'® This note, dated October 4, 1941, therefore predated the proposals of January 9, 1942. It corresponded 
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It goes without saying that this advice was not heeded. This was 
remembered - albeit too late - when, on March 15, 1942, the Fiihrer vented his 
wrath on France. His speech was like a bomb exploding in the middle of the 
H6tel du Parc. Suddenly, it was clear that we had committed a "blunder". As 
for the fundamental error represented by the trial, Vichy could not even see it. 

Efforts were then made to "drown the fish", by suspending the debates on a 
technical pretext . The government thus added to the ridicule it had covered 
up, without appeasing the Chancellor's anger. The trial ended more pitifully 
than it had begun. 

But it was clear to me that suspending the debates was not enough to repair 
the damage caused by this unfortunate affair. The impotence shown by Vichy 
was an alarming symptom. I understood that the country would fall further and 
further apart if it didn't get a new government soon. 


to the discussions around Weygand and the "state of tension" proclaimed at Wiesbaden. 
'S! The meeting was closed to the public. Then things were allowed to drag on until the Easter vacations. 
Finally, it was decided to suspend the Riom court proceedings indefinitely. 
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The most distressing aspect of the whole affair was the total apathy of the 
French people. Yet the French people were in no way in agreement with the 
pusillanimity of the judges, nor with the arrogance of the accused. They still 
remembered the "phoney war", the fighting without weapons, the weapons 
without ammunition, the squadrons without planes, the planes without 
bombs, and they hadn't forgotten that this immense mismanagement had 
resulted in eighteen hundred thousand prisoners parked behind German 
barbed wire, and the rest of the nation hurtling down the roads of exodus, 
panicked by the howling of the Stukas and the sinister panting of the 
armored divisions. His flesh still bore the scars, and he sometimes thought 
of the ruined village square or the ditch strewn with corpses, from the depths 
of which, overcome by hunger, fatigue and despair, he had stretched out his 
fist to curse those who had led him there. 

- "Let them be swept away, let them be shot, let them do anything with 
them!" he cried, "but let them never be seen again!" 

Now they were back, more arrogant than ever. Yet the French people didn't 
even protest. Plunged into a morbid stupor, where their rebellious impulses 
and forgotten oaths lay jumbled together, they watched the trial unfold with 
indifference. We searched in vain for the cry of indignation or the attack of 


fever that would have been the harbingers of his recovery. Not the slightest 
effervescence, not the slightest outburst from a people whose anger had once 
shaken Europe. 

- Leave Vichy with a bang," some German officers at the Majestic advised 
me. Let at least one voice be raised to condemn this shameful trial! Why cling 
to this rotten raft, which will eventually sink and drag France to the abyss?" 

Leave? It wasn't that I didn't want to. But despite appearances, the motive 
was ill-chosen. Leaving the government because it hadn't wanted to make the 
Riom trial a great act of contrition and self-accusation was impossible. Was it 
really necessary to bare our wounds before the occupying authorities and ask 
them to countersign a certificate of guilt? This attitude seemed to me as 
ignominious as the trial itself. After all, the origins of the war were still 
obscure. Responsibilities were not clearly apportioned. Why take them all on? 
To whitewash the others? I couldn't forget that in the trampled and 
dismembered Reich of 1918, those to whom the future had belonged were the 
ones who had never admitted defeat. I couldn't stand the sort of delight with 
which certain Paris newspapers plunged us back into the mire of the previous 
morning, and constantly reminded us that we were crushed. You can't lead a 
country to better horizons by constantly reminding it of its indignity. 
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Of all the grievances against the government, the Riom trial was the most 
obvious. It was not, however, the most worrying. One fact alarmed me more: 
the Admiral's psychological evolution. The Admiral had changed a great deal 
since the formation of his ministry. 

The deviation had occurred imperceptibly, under the influence of various 
factors, foremost among which was his discouragement with the Germans. 
For him, the past twelve months had been one disappointment after another. 

How ardently he had embarked on Franco-German negotiations at the time 
of the Syrian affair! Perhaps he was oversimplifying the problem. But his 
sincerity and goodwill were intact. He had gone to Berchtesgaden, ready to 
walk hand in hand with the Chancellor. The Chancellor preferred to wait and 
see. Since then, the Reich's representatives had refused to ratify the Additional 
Protocol; they had talked endlessly about occupation costs and the return of 
prisoners; they had rejected our demands concerning the Ostland and the 
Northern Departments; they had rejected the draft Transitional Pact; they had 
left the Christmas memorandum unanswered, and when, on January 10, 1942, 
the French government replied "yes" to the Chancellor's alliance proposals, 
the latter remained for six weeks in an inexplicable silence, from which he 
only broke to vituperate Vichy. 

All these facts had confirmed the Admiral's feeling that "there was nothing 
to be done with Hitler", that the negotiations served only to "amuse the 


carpet", and that there was no sincere desire on the part of the German leaders 
to come to an agreement with us. Their main concern seemed to be to gain 
time and make no commitments to us, so that they could arrive at the peace 
conference free to treat us as they saw fit. 

No doubt he regretted having listened to my advice, and this regret was 
fuelled by certain members of his entourage, who portrayed me as a 
chimerical spirit, out of touch with reality. Among them, M. Moysset, who 
had once been his teacher at the Naval War College and for whom he had 
retained an amused affection, was constantly warning him against my 
"extravagances". 

- I don't recognize the Admiral anymore," he used to tell his friends. He 
used to be a positive Gascon... I see what this is: he's a case, Benoist-Méchin! 
Benoist-Méchin is a German romantic. He dragged the Admiral into his cloud. 
Now the French fleet is sailing in the clouds." 

This quip made me want to reply, like Amphytrion's Mercury: 


"My faith, finding myself weary for not being able to provide To the 
various jobs where Jupiter engages me, I gently sat on this cloud To 
wait for you to come..." 


The Admiral's simplistic, down-to-earth mind was in dire need of a broader 
horizon than the one his thoughts usually took in. As for our fleet, I can't say 
whether it was in the clouds, but it's certain that my policy tended to make it 
"sail", which was better, all things considered, than the so "realistic" advice of 
my adversaries, whose final result was to send it to the bottom. 

Another source of discouragement for the Admiral was the double game 
played by the German embassy. Not a day went by without it making him feel 
that "Laval would do infinitely better than him". The Paris press attacked him 
under the most varied pretexts, finding that his government was not wearing 
out fast enough. Sometimes they blamed him for his "wait-and-see attitude"; 
sometimes they emphasized his complacency towards the "Synar- chie"; 
sometimes they accused him of strengthening his police force too much; 
sometimes they criticized him for not strengthening it enough. This pinprick 
war had a way of exasperating him. 

While the German embassy took every opportunity to hurt his self-esteem, 
the American embassy took advantage of the situation to ingratiate itself with 
him. Admiral Leahy paid many courtesy calls on his "colleague", assuring 
him that American opinion was "not likely to confuse him with the traitors 
sold out to Germany", and appreciating "the courage with which he sometimes 
resisted the pressures of the occupying forces". 

Not that the Admiral was an Americanophile. But he was human. He could 
not fail to be sensitive to the fact that the American embassy was discovering 
many qualities in him, at the very moment when the German embassy was 


finding nothing but faults in him, and constantly reminding him of this with a 
rap on the knuckles. 

And then there was public opinion. Since November 1940, public opinion 
had become increasingly unfavorable to the Germans. By the spring of 1942, 
it had reached an extreme degree of virulence. Anglo-Soviet propaganda, 
supply difficulties, manpower shortages and, generally speaking, the mere 
presence of the occupying forces, had turned ninety percent of the population 
against the Germans. This hostility reflected on all those who spoke of coming 
to an agreement with Germany, and especially on the Admiral, who was the 
focus of all the government's unpopularity. 


"There's a vicious circle in dreaming that we can reform the errors of 
opinion, by taking our point of support from opinion itself”. 


Renan rightly wrote. But it takes uncommon strength of character to withstand 
general disapproval for long. You have to be impervious to flattery and 
external success, inaccessible to insults and slander, and willing to take refuge 
in icy solitude. Last but not least, you have to be driven by unshakeable 
convictions, more an act of faith than of political reasoning. 

Needless to say, the Admiral was not one of them, and the "American 
temptation" had a growing appeal for him. 
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This personal evolution was inevitably reflected in the decisions he took as 
head of government. Under the Weygand-Murphy agreements, the United 
States undertook to supply our North African possessions with fuel and 
textiles. On General Weygand's departure, Admiral Leahy approached the 
Marshal to inform him that the retirement of the Délégué général would 
probably result in the termination of the agreements. However, six weeks later 
- on the eve of the Christmas memorandum - Leahy had returned to the 
Admiral to tell him that, on balance, America would continue its supplies to 
Morocco, provided the French government reaffirmed its policy of neutrality, 
and left General Nogues in office. It is thanks to the confidence placed in you 
by the White House," insinuated the American ambassador, "that I am 
authorized to make this proposal. 

Flattered by this language, to which the Germans had not accustomed him, 
Admiral Darlan fell into the trap set for him. As soon as Leahy had left, he had 
Rochat, Secretary General for Foreign Affairs, whom he had just elevated to 
the rank of ambassador, draft a note affirming that France would "under no 
circumstances abandon its policy of neutrality". 

It was quite by chance that I learned of the existence of this document, 
which had been kept from me. I asked the Admiral how he could have 


contracted, behind my back, a commitment contrary to the declarations he had 
me make to the Reich representatives. Telling the Chancellor that France was 
ready to conclude an alliance with him, and at the same time promising the 
Americans never to abandon our neutrality, were two absolutely 
irreconcilable policies. Someone was obviously fooled by this. I wasn't sure if 
it was the Americans. 

I even had the impression that it was I who was being laughed at when the 
Admiral replied that before signing the note in question, he had taken the 
precaution of submitting it to the German embassy, which had approved it, 
and that I was wrong to be "more royalist than the king". 

I was stunned to hear these words. How could the Reich 
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could he agree to let us continue this traffic with his enemies? Yet he was well 
aware that the gasoline deliveries served only to cover up the presence in 
North Africa of a swarm of American spies who were apparently preparing a 
military invasion. I knew that politics required a great deal of tact, but to push 
"flexibility" to that point seemed excessive. Were we to believe that the 
German embassy was covertly encouraging American designs on Africa? In 
fact, that's what its policy amounted to. On my return to Paris, I asked 
Councillor Achenbach about the situation. He confirmed that the German 
consul in Vichy, M. Krug von Nidda, had given him the Admiral's note, and 
that he had found nothing to object to. 

- Do you understand what this means?" I exclaimed indignantly. 

- I know how to read texts, and I don't need to be lectured on diplomacy. 

- You know the role played by American consular agents? So you want to 
facilitate an Anglo-Saxon landing in Africa? 

- Not in the least," replied Achenbach without batting an eyelid, "but if I 
were in your shoes, I wouldn't dwell on imaginary perils... The Americans 
won't be landing any time soon. They might as well provide you with cheap 
gasoline." 

This "Mephisto of the sous-préfecture", as Bonnard called him, was truly 
disconcerting. 


At the same time as the Franco-American "friendship" was tightening, 
Franco-German relations were becoming increasingly strained. Towards the 
end of September 1941, 1'0.K.W. had asked us to allow a dozen speedboats to 
pass through the Rhone to reinforce Rommel's coastal defense. In exchange, 
we were offered the transfer to Algeria of the last contingents of the Army of 
the Levant. The Admiral refused, citing a host of technical impossibilities - 
low water levels, strength of current, size of bridges - and assuring us that the 
towns in the Rhone valley would be bombed by the British in retaliation. After 
three weeks of prevarication, he finally agreed, but instructed the Admiralty to 
discuss every detail in order to gain even more time. 

The Wiesbaden Armistice Commission had finally lost patience. Tired of 
waiting, General Vogl pounded his fist on the table and demanded the passage 
of the ships. We had 
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immediately gave way. The technical impossibilities had vanished like magic, 
and the towns in the Rhone valley had not been bombed. But we had proved to 
the German military authorities that, when it came to getting something from 
us, arguments of force were far more effective than methods of persuasion. 
The same policy of procrastination was applied to neutral ships that had 


taken refuge in our ports. The Reich asked us to cede part of them, 
representing a tranche of 120,000 tons, in return for compensation to be 
studied on both sides. Admiral Auphand, whose Anglophile feelings were 
poorly concealed behind his "scruples of conscience", dragged out the 
negotiations, to no one's advantage. 

No matter how hard I tried, I couldn't fight everyone's hostility on my own. 
"The Germans are retreating in Russia. They're going to be beaten. This 
slogan had been spread everywhere by Anglo-Soviet propaganda. Our 
services, believing they had nothing more to fear, raised their heads and 
regained an arrogance commensurate with the terror they had previously 
experienced. 
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I spoke earlier of the Gaullist fermentation that was "working" in the senior 
ranks of our army, the center of which seemed to be the M.A. offices of the 
Ministry of War* . This conspiracy had ramifications in all other departments. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where most of Léger's followers remained 
in place, was also a hotbed of dissent. The Ministry of Finance was riddled 
with senior officials appointed by Reynaud who remained loyal to their 
former boss. 

The same state of mind prevailed in the Ministry of Industrial Production, 
which was entirely infiltrated by agents of the Anglo-American trusts. Two of 
our economic negotiators were summoned to Berlin by Dr. Fischer, who was 
in charge of all the Reich's economic affairs. 
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issues, had refused the broad participation in the exploitation of the Caucasus 
oils that the Reich was offering the French government "so as not to upset the 
Iraq-Petroleum™ ". This refusal became understandable only when I learned 
that our negotiators had followed the instructions of Colonel Meny™ , a Jew 
placed by Wall Street at the head of the French Petroleum Committee to 
defend the interests of Standard Oil and Shell. 

The same thing happened with bauxite. The Germans had proposed setting 
up a company to exploit our deposits, which account for 42% of world 
production. They settled for 49% of the shares; in addition, they built the 


'© Under the name of "Bureaux M.A.", a kind of special police force had been set up, with no control 
whatsoever, to suppress "anti-national activities". The agents of these offices savagely persecuted 
"collaborationists" in the free zone, whom they accused of the crime of "intelligence with the enemy". One 
day - perhaps - the clandestine activity of these offices will be described. This will not be the least curious 
chapter in the history of this period, for it was these services that recruited and organized, at least initially, 
the Gaullo-Communist resistance army that would later give rise to the Franc-tireurs et partisans groups. 

'8 Alexis Léger, the influential former Secretary General of the Quai d'Orsay (Editor's note). 

' No doubt the Caucasus had yet to be conquered. But by now the Germans were advancing towards the 
Volga. There was no sign that their forthcoming summer offensive would be halted in front of Stalingrad 
before reaching Baku. 

‘8S Real name Mengs. 


plants and supplied all the equipment. In any case, it was an excellent 
operation. For even if Germany were defeated, the factories and their 
equipment would remain with us. But the Light Metals Committee refused, 
"so as not to upset the American alumina trust"™ . 

Thus, in all branches of economic activity and on all industrial organization 
committees, international high finance had slipped in its straw men, to whom 
it had given the following directives: 


1. Systematically paralyze our economic recovery, to ruin our 
industry and make it more docile to the economic colonization planned 
by London and Washington once "the Allies" had defeated Germany. 

2. Methodically obstructing the implementation of Franco-German 
economic agreements, to prevent Germany from increasing its war 
potential. 

3. Sabotage the Labor Charter, and prevent any bold social policy, in 
order to exasperate the working class and make it more receptive to 
Soviet propaganda. 


The situation was the same at the Ministry of the Interior, where police 
officers, who were more or less communist, willingly played the 


'86] And even German nationals, which led to repeated incidents with the occupying authorities. 

1. Boulogne-Billancourt, Clamart, Issy-les-Moulineaux, Villejuif, Montrouge, Sévres, Le Pecq, Saint- 
Germain, Bougival, etc. 

1. The latter was more affected by German demands than it sought to satisfy them. Professional 
organization committees - notably the Centre d'Organisation de l'Automobile - were responsible for 
allocating raw materials. German commissioners carried out regular checks to ensure that orders placed by 
the Reich were actually fulfilled (Editor's note). 


agents provocateurs, and carried out brutal arrests of French nationals. 

Here, as in the growing distress of the middle classes, were all the 
symptoms of an approaching civil war, all the signs of the rise of communism 
and anarchy. But the government watched this development as an indifferent 
spectator, unmoved by the future that its negligence was preparing for us. 

The declining curve of governmental authority and the rising curve of 
popular hostility, invincibly reminded me of Proudhon's powerful thought: 
"To form a State, to confer adherence and stability on power, there must be a 
political faith without which citizens, left to the pure attractions of 
individualism, would not know, whatever they did, how to be anything other 
than an aggregate of incoherent and repulsive existences that the first breath 
will scatter like dust." 

In the absence of political faith, France's social fabric was decomposing by 
the day. This growing degradation of institutions and mores, this progressive 
debasement of character and energy, represented in my eyes a far more serious 
peril than military defeat. It was to halt this decay and reverse it that I was 
determined to throw the country into action. For if we persisted in inertia, I 
feared that soon there would be nothing between anarchy and government but 
that brutal, murderous and supremely humiliating barrier: the machine guns of 


the Wehrmacht. 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


The bombing of Boulogne-Billancourt 
March 3-8, 1942 


A R.A.F. exploit: 500 dead, 1,500 wounded - Vichy does not react 
- Need to direct popular emotion - A move by 
Majestic - The Admiral's anger - The hostage shooting - Interview with 
M.Schleier - The Concorde ceremony -Germandiscretion 
- The Admiral refuses to attend the funeral - Ceremonies 
nies on March 8th - A symbolic newspaper page - France caught 
between a rock and a hard place. 


On the night of March 3 to 4, 1942, R.A.F. planes flew over the Paris region, 
killing 500 and wounding 1,500. The number of casualties was all the higher 


in view of the fact that no warning had been given and the German D.C.A. 
had proved virtually non-existent. Victims were spread over a large number 
of localities in the Seine and Seine-et-Oise *, where English bombers had 
strewn their strings of bombs. 

Vichy had hardly reacted to this savage aggression. The British had killed 
five hundred more Frenchmen. But since the murder had been committed by 
our former allies, it was important to avoid any "untimely" outbursts of 
emotion, and to deal with the matter as discreetly as possible. The government 
had therefore decided that, apart from a mass at Notre-Dame, to which only a 
few members of the government and half a dozen senior civil servants would 
be invited, there would be no public demonstrations, and that the victims 
would be buried in their respective communes. 


It was necessary to "act with tact", they asserted at the Hotel du Parc, and to 
keep the ceremonies "of a high moral standard". I suppose that tact, in this 
case, meant avoiding offending the Anglophile sentiments of the majority of 
French people. As for the "high moral ground", it reminded me of Trotsky's 
reflection: "In periods of reaction, governments secrete morals in double 
quantity, just as people sweat more when they are afraid." 

This desire to minimize the murder of half a thousand French people struck 
me as abominable. The victims had died because they lived near the Renault 
factories. The Renault factories had been bombed because they manufactured 
tanks for the Wehrmacht. But if the Renault factories were working for the 
Wehrmacht, it was because they had been invited to do so by the French 
government' The French government should therefore have felt a double sense 
of solidarity with those who perished, by carrying out its orders. But this was 
precisely what bothered him. It had a guilty conscience, and would have 
preferred to keep silent about these indiscreet corpses, which revealed that 
French industry was working for the Germans. 

I knew the Reich government was watching us closely. The British had 
struck at the heart of the country. How would France react? Was she going to 
stand up, proclaim her indignation and demand sanctions? Or would she 
passively suffer the blow and resign herself once again? 

- On January 10, I said to Marshal Pétain: "Either we go to war - or we'll be 
murdered. I didn't think I'd be right so soon. Nothing would encourage the 
British to continue the massacre of our populations more than the certainty that 
the government would not react. Would they have continued to devastate our 
cities if they had feared turning French public opinion against them? 

Of course not, you might say. But you forget that the vast majority of 
French people approved of the R.A.F. bombings, and that the government had 


no means of retaliating. 

To accept these arguments was to play into the opponent's hands. The 
reality was more complex. A whole section of the population would gladly 
have given free rein to their indignation if they had felt supported by the 
government. As for retaliation, what was to stop us arresting the countless 
Anglo-Saxons still roaming freely on the Céte d'Azur and seizing American 
property in France ? Once again, all we had to do was want to. 

I believed that one of the government's most urgent tasks was to shake the 
country out of its apathy. The bombing of Boulogne was an excellent way of 
doing this. Anyone else would have immediately seen the advantage to be 
gained. Knowing that crowds are always more sensitive to emotion than 
reasoning, it was necessary to give the Parisian population a tangible measure 
of the magnitude of the blow that had just been dealt. Far from downplaying 
the funeral, it had to be made as solemn as possible. Opinion can be led, and 
it's in circumstances like these that it's best led. But to do all that, you needed a 
policy. And it was clear that the government had none. 

I had just been informed of Vichy's intentions, when I received a visit from 
a delegation from the Majestic, who had come to present the condolences of 
the German military authorities and enquire about the program of ceremonies. 

- The German officer leading the delegation told me: "Among the victims 
are a large number of workers for the Wehrmacht. General von Stulpnagel 
would like them to receive military honors. 

When I explained to my interlocutors that there would be no collective 
funerals, and that the government's intention was to bury the victims 
"discreetly, in small isolated groups", they found it hard to conceal their 
displeasure. Unable to send detachments to all the stricken communes, they 
assumed that the government had decided to proceed in this way for the sole 
purpose of avoiding the presence of German uniforms. The officers left the 
H6tel Matignon, deeply mortified, and I could only imagine the report they 
were about to make to their chief. 

I immediately telephoned Admiral Darlan, to warn him of the unfortunate 
repercussions of his decision™ . I feared that it would not be understood by 
either the Parisian population or the German authorities. I informed him of the 
visit I had just received, and told him that it was absolutely necessary to order 
a mass funeral. 

- It's essential to hold a civil ceremony after mass at Notre-Dame," I said. 
Why not assemble the coffins of the 300 victims currently identified on the 
Place de la Concorde, and allow the crowd to parade in front of them? If it's 


'§7 French assets were already blocked in the United States. 
'88 The Admiral, who had been in Paris during the night of the bombing, had gone to Billancourt to visit 
the victims. He returned to Vichy at 7 a.m. and did not return to the capital. 


impossible to assemble the coffins in time, at least let us erect a symbolic 
catafalque on the square, to which we can pay our respects. 

The Admiral began by getting very angry. 

- There can be no question of such a ceremony," he replied in an irritated 
voice. It's absurd to pay military honors to civilians. Parisians will refrain from 
coming to the parade. The coffins will remain on the Place de la Concorde, 
amid general indifference. Worse than no ceremony at all... 

- It's possible," I retorted, "but if you don't prescribe the ceremony yourself, 
I'm afraid the German authorities will organize it themselves. They'll put it in 
the press that you opposed a dignified burial for the victims of the R.A.F. 
That's a dangerous weapon...". 

At these words, the Admiral lost his temper. 

- If it's like that," he says, "do what you want. I'm giving you carte blanche 
and J don't care. But I warn you that I won't be coming to Paris for the funeral. I 
don't want to see German troops marching in front of the coffins. What 
happened was their fault. All they had to do was sound the alarm and reinforce 
the D.C.A. around the factories. It's to make up for their shortcomings that 
they're trying to be overzealous. If they have any incidents with the crowd, 
they'll only have themselves to blame. There have already been incidents at the 
sinister™ site. 

"By the way, this morning they shot another fifty hostages” . What a time to 
carry out such executions, when the victims of the British bombardment have 
not yet been buried! They'd better keep quiet. I've had enough. If they want to 
tule in my place, they can just say so! 


Shortly afterwards, I went to the German Embassy, where I was received by 
Minister Schleier, who was acting as Chargé d'Affaires in the Ambassador's 
absence” . 


I began by telling the minister how disastrous it was to execute hostages at 
such a time. I also deplored the fact that the German authorities had allowed 
the usual press release to be published on the subject. 


- Do you realize what you've achieved? In one fell swoop, you cut through 
the anti-English reactions that were beginning to emerge in the audience, and 


' That's right. We had been forced to withdraw some sections of German pioneers who were 
cooperating in clearing the rubble, because the crowd, worked by Communist agents, had started throwing 
stones at them. 

'° Forty Communists, of Jewish origin, in reprisal for the execution of a German sentry, 21, rue de 
Tanger, Paris. See p. 393. 

'! Abetz had still not returned from Berlin. 

1. It was customary for the German authorities to inform the public of each execution by means of a press 
release issued to all newspapers, followed by a list of the names of the hostages shot. 


replaced them with a violent anti-German reflex! The Majestic staffhave done 
an excellent job. 

Mr. Schleier assured me that he too regretted this combination of painful 
circumstances. He had not been informed in time, otherwise he would have 
done everything in his power to prevent it. Now the hostages had been shot. It 
was too late to intervene. 


I then informed him that the Admiral had entrusted me with the organization 
of the funeral. It would take place on Sunday, March 8. 

- I'd like the crowd to appreciate the magnitude of the blow that has just 
been dealt to us," I said. I'd also like them to be free to express their emotion. 
To this end, I thought it would be appropriate to organize a civil ceremony on 
the Place de la Concorde, after the mass at Notre-Dame, which can only be 
attended by a limited number of guests. I intend to assemble the coffins of the 
victims there and invite the crowds to march in front of them. Through the 
press and radio, I intend to appeal to the people of Paris, to political 
movements, trade associations and high school and schoolchildren to come in 
as large numbers as possible. 

"Please inform the Militarbefehlshaber that the government fully supports 
his intention to have military honors paid to the victims. In this respect, I 
would like the Wehrmacht detachment to be accompanied by a formation of 
the Republican Guard, equal in numbers. We'll leave it up to you to decide on 
the scale, but I think that German participation would benefit from being 
discreet. The people of Paris will show their emotion all the more 
spontaneously if they don't feel watched by the occupying authorities." 

Mr. Schleier agreed to the project, and promised to pass on my wishes to the 
Majestic. 


O 

The next day, March 5, the Prefect of the Seine warned me that it would be 
impossible to assemble the coffins on the Place de la Concorde. Most of the 
corpses were so horribly shredded that they were decomposing in plain sight. 
What's more, the hastily-made coffins weren't very sturdy. Not wanting to 
expose myself to macabre accidents, which would increase the pain of the 
families, I decided that the funerals would take place on Friday and Saturday, 
in the various communes” , and that the coffins would be replaced on Sunday 
by a symbolic catafalque. 

In the evening, Mr. Schleier informed me that, in accordance with my 
wishes, the German military authorities would be represented at the religious 
ceremony by a senior officer, but would not attend the civil ceremony. No 
German detachments would appear on the Place de la Concorde. Honors 


' One of the Marshal's delegates represented the government in each commune. I was designated to 
attend the funeral in Le Pecq. 


would be paid exclusively by the Republican Guard. On the other hand, the 
Wehrmacht would demonstrate its share in the country's mourning by having 
the German flags flying over the Ministry of the Navy lowered to half-mast. 

I telephoned the Admiral to let him know that the ceremony was going well, 
all in all. I urged him to come himself, assuring him that his absence would be 
commented on unfavorably, and that I saw no reason why he shouldn't come. 
But he was very stubborn and would not back down. 

A monumental catafalque, covered in black cloth, was erected against the 
Tuileries gate, amid a cluster of pylons and laurel wreaths. A large tricolor 
drapery, forming a backdrop, covered the entire gate giving access to the 
garden. The sobriety of the decor added to its solemnity. 

On Sunday March 8, after mass at Notre-Dame, members of the French 
government, accompanied by representatives of the German and Italian 
embassies, laid wreaths at the foot of the catafalque and observed a minute's 
silence. The Guards' trumpets sounded "aux champs", then the official 
delegations slowly withdrew to the sounds of a funeral march. 

Until nightfall, an emotional crowd paraded before the catafalque in an 
uninterrupted fashion. It was a touching sight to see poor people 
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some laying a modest bouquet of violets, others a sprig of mimosa. The 
Prefecture de Police estimated that 75,000 Parisians paid their last respects to 
the dead. 


O 


On my way back to the Hétel Matignon, I found the March 5 issue of 
Paris-Soir on my desk. I opened it mechanically. At the top of the first page, 
top left, it read: 


LAST NIGHT CHURCHILL 
BOMBED PARIS 


HEAVY LOSSES AMONG THE CIVILIAN POPULATION 


In the lower right, framed by a bold border, was this notice issued by the 
German military authorities: 


"On March ' 1942, at 9:30 a.m., a German sentry was cowardly 
murdered by criminal elements. As punishment for this perfidious 
murder, twenty individuals belonging to the same milieu as the 
perpetrators will be shot. Twenty more will be put to the sword if the 
murderers are not discovered before March 16, 1942." 


Le Commandant du Grand Paris 
Schaumburg 
Generalleutnant” 


This page seemed to me to symbolize, in a tragic way, the real situation of 
the country: here, Frenchmen torn apart by English bombs. Here, other 
Frenchmen mowed down by Reich firing squads. "Either we go to war, or 
we're murdered" was a phrase that kept coming back to me. 

The two adversaries - English and German - were getting dangerously 
close to each other, and it was through France that they sought to meet. If we 
failed to take sides, we risked being crushed between a rock and a hard place. 


'3 On July 28, 1942, a group of Jewish resistance fighters organized an attack in the middle of Paris in 
retaliation for the great "raid" of the previous July 16. Believing they were targeting the commander of 
"Greater Paris" - who had just been appointed to Germany - they shot dead an air force general of the same 
name. (Editor's note) 


clume. Such was the fruit of the equivocation in which we had held ourselves 
for twenty months, and which was inscribed like the "Mane, Tecel, Pharés" of 
Scripture, on the page of this newspaper. Which of these victims were really 
doing their duty as Frenchmen? Those who fell under German bullets because 
they worked for the British, or those who perished under British bombs 
because they worked for the Germans? No one could say. 

"He who does not die for something, dies for nothing", said Seneca. The 
most horrifying thing about all those shredded bodies was the utter 
uselessness of their deaths. The stench of decomposition emanating from 
those coffins had become, in a way, the very smell of France. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The crisis of April 1942 


The note of March 27, 1942 - Decomposition of the Ministry -Decisiverole 
of the "team" - Divergent views within the group - 
Pucheu's new tendencies - Opportunist wait-and-see attitude - " 
time is working for us" - Absurdity of this point of view - 
Europe for Europeans - France's participation in the 
anti-communiststruggle- The collective memorandum of April 2, 1942 


It had to be done. On March 27, I decided to make a presentation to the 
Council of Ministers, to confront the government with its responsibilities. 

Warned of my intention, the Admiral had my presentation struck from the 
agenda. This affront was tantamount to a declaration of war. It was 
unprecedented for a minister to be prevented from speaking in front of his 
colleagues. Did the Admiral expect me to explode and ask for my resignation? 
I wasn't prepared to give him that advantage. So I bowed to his veto, but on the 
same day I gave him a note summarizing all the points I intended to develop 
before the Council. 


Vichy, March 27, 1942 
"Admiral, 


"Further to our conversation this morning, I enclose a note setting out 
and developing the various points which were to be the subject of my 
communication to today's Council of Ministers. 

"Please accept, etc." 


This letter was accompanied by the following note™ : 


‘4B M. to Admiral Darlan. Note dated March 27, 1942. 


"At this critical juncture in our foreign policy, I think it would be useful 
to take a quick look at the situation, to establish the position of the various 
belligerents with regard to France, and to draw the necessary conclusions. 


A. ANGLO-SAXON GROUP 


"The Anglo-Saxons are doing their utmost to flatter the French 
government and to maintain contact with it through the American Embassy 
in Vichy. They seek to persuade us that they have only the most friendly 
intentions towards us. But at the same time, they are waging an underhand 
campaign to turn French opinion against this same government. 

"This singular antinomy is further reinforced by the aggressive attitude 
of the British press. The Daily Express of March 24 wrote: "The French 
government is so cowardly and contemptible that it deserves no mercy. " 

"In all the City's newspapers, there are calls for a more aggressive 
policy towards France. The English were urged to show no scruples 
towards their former ally, and it was not difficult to convince them of this. 

"The Americans, for their part, make daily threats against our African 
possessions, against Madagascar, against French Guiana, against the 
West Indies, and so on. The senators demonstrate the need to "definitively 
conserve the occupied French possessions". Among other justifications, 
they cite the need to "compensate the U.S.A. for outstanding war debts from 
1914-1918". 

"Meanwhile, British bombing raids were becoming more frequent and 
deadly. There is an absolute contrast between the hostile actions of the 
British and American governments and the kind words of the American 
ambassador in Vichy. 


B. SIGNATORY POWERS OF THE TRIPARTITE PACT 


1."Germany 

"The Reich considered that the best policy towards France was to have 
none at all, and to keep her - as General Heydrich wrote in a report to 
Himmler - in a state of "pulverization and cachexia". This tendency was 
reinforced by Italy's demanding attitude, jealously guarding against any 
hint of a Franco-German agreement, which it saw as a threat to its 
interests. 

"On several occasions, the Chancellor has made efforts to overcome his 
passivity, notably at Montoire, and more recently with his proposals of 
January 9, 1942. However, it is clear that he has come up against strong 
opposition from military circles, which are reluctant to let what they call "the 
tokens of their victory" slip through their fingers, and the inertia of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, which prefers a wait-and-see policy towards us. 

"The Riom trial recently provided the Chancellor with an excuse to vent 
his resentment against France. His speech of March 15, and the unofficial 


commentary in the V6lkischer Beobach- ter of the 16th , are indicative of his 
current state of mind towards us. The least we can say is that he is not in our 
favor. 


2. Italy 


"Italy was deeply wounded by the Riom trial, during which it was called 
by some of our generals "a contemptible and easily defeated power". 
Encouraged by the position taken by the Chancellor, it is resuming its old 
anti-French policy, which we had hoped, for a time, to see it abandon. On the 
one hand, it sought to prevent the rearmament of the battleship Dunkerque ; 
on the other, it reaffirmed its traditional claims to Savoy, Nice, Corsica and 
Tunisia. 


3. Japan 


"Japan, which was very favorable to us the day after the Indochina 
agreement, proposed that we apply the same method to New Caledonia. After 
giving Tokyo the impression that the French government was willing to go 
down this road, talks were abruptly broken off” . Japan attributed this about- 
turn to American pressure. As a result, its attitude towards us changed 
completely. 

"Certainly, the clauses of the Indochina agreement continue to be 
respected. But Japan, which was pressing Berlin to allow our fleet to be 
rearmed, is now disinterested in this question. The Tokyo cabinet learned that 
its proposals had been leaked by us to the US embassy. Since then, it has 
refused to negotiate with us. It accuses us of duplicity in the capital of the 
Reich, where its influence had hitherto been exerted in our favor. 


"Let's take a look at the mood of the various German authorities in Paris: 


A. MILITARY AUTHORITIES 


"Numerous conversations have taken place over the past few days between 
General Michel and Colonel Best, on the one hand, and Messrs Pucheu, 
Lehideux, Bamaud and myself, on the other. Messrs Pucheu, Lehideux, 
Bamaud and myself on the other. 

"The pessimistic tone of these conversations was confirmed to me by 
General Schmundt, head of the Fiihrer's Military Chancellery, who was 
visiting Paris. He told me that the Franco-German situation was "more 
critical than at any time since the armistice." The Chancellor is said to have 
told him personally: "Since France doesn't understand, we'll have to force her 
to. " 

' See above, p. 368. 


'6 Tt ran aground on July 3, 1940, at Mers el-Kébir. (Editor's note) 
''7 See above, p. 271-272. 


"The military authorities are convinced that the French government will be 
swept aside if it does not reform, if it does not bring its administrations into 
line and if it does not adopt a clear and unequivocal political line. France 
must take an irrevocable stand before the spring offensive is launched, 
otherwise it will be too late. 

"Certain personalities at the Majestic even think that it is already too late; 
that the German embassy is overwhelmed by events, and has lost much of its 
credit with the Chancellor, that the ambassador's efforts to bring back from 
Berlin the beginnings of a conversation have little chance of succeeding; that 
they have none at all, if the French government does not transform itself very 
soon. 


B. AMBASSADOR 


"The German embassy was more nuanced in its opinion, more reserved in 
its diagnosis, but also much more vague. It was deeply disoriented by the 
Fiihrer's violent reaction to the Riom trial, and the obstacle thus created to the 
pursuit of talks based on the German proposals of January 9. On the whole, 
however, it was less pessimistic than the Majestic, believing that the 
ambassador could still bring back some positive elements from Berlin to 
clarify the situation. 


C. SS. 


"On the eve of his great spring offensive against the USSR, the Chancellor 
felt he had to hold Western Europe tightly to prevent or repel a possible 
Anglo-Saxon landing. He no doubt thought he could achieve this for a time, 
through political agreements. The January 9th proposals reflect this 
tendency. Events since then have undoubtedly reinforced his feeling that it 
would be imprudent to trust the French government. He has therefore opted 
for the alternative: the solution of force. 

"To this end, he has just considerably increased the powers of the S.S. 
in France. According to recent instructions, which I have been able to 
obtain, and which coincide with the appointment of a new S.S. general in 
Paris (General Oberg), the S. S. will be empowered, in the event of unrest 
or an Anglo-American landing, to S. will be empowered in the event of 
unrest or an Anglo-American landing: 

a. "to take direct command of the French police force; 

b. "to have direct access to prefects, without going through the 
French Ministry of the Interior. Prefects would thus become mere agents 
of the occupying power. 

"The S.S. officers I've been talking to lately intend to make extensive 
use of these powers, once they're in their hands. They are already talking: 

c. This is the only way to ensure that "the administration of the 


occupied territories is taken directly in hand"; 

d. “to transform the demarcation line into a rigid frontier, and to let 
Vichy "rot in place" ; 

e. “eventually, to occupy the whole of mainland France in the event of 
an Anglo-American landing attempt in Africa. 

"There's no doubt that these comments are somewhat exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, their tendency seems symptomatic. It would be dangerous 
for the government to take them lightly, or to underestimate their 
significance. 

"In conclusion, if these intentions come true, we will be faced with the 
following situation: 

"France, cut off from its Empire, will be put on roughly the same 
footing as Holland or Poland. 

"It will be objected that Germany cannot employ these means of 
coercion without doing itself considerable harm and_ ultimately 
collapsing itself. This is not certain. But if this is what the future holds, I 
am convinced that Germany will collapse only to make way for chaos. It is 
therefore pointless to assume that Germany will collapse if France is 
destroyed first. After all, it's France we're talking about. 

"I've never shared the view that, with Germany heading for increasing 
difficulties, it would be enough for us to stay on the sidelines and benefit from 
her weakening. Such a position may have been tenable at a time when the war 
was nothing more than a German-English duel. It is no longer valid today. 
Germany will never tolerate us taking advantage of her difficulties, given the 
vital nature of the struggle she is currently waging. Every new difficulty will 
be a pretext for her to harden her stance towards us and demand more of us - 
unless we are engaged alongside her in the same struggle. In my opinion, she 
would only compose on the eve of her collapse, i.e. at a time when the 
concessions she would make to us would be strictly worthless. Even if the 
offensive she is preparing at the moment were not totally successful, this 
problem would not be altered. 

"To escape the pincers in which we risk being caught, it seems that 
our only chance of salvation is to "force negotiations". 

"The 1939-1940 war was a European civil war, fought between 
supporters of the same civilization. At the end of this tragic adventure, 
which had debased France and exalted Germany, the aim was to 
gradually re-establish the balance between these two powers, through a 
methodical normalization of their relations. This was the "give and take" 
policy introduced by Chancellor Hitler on May 11, 1941 at 
Berchtesgaden. 

"In reality, it was already too late to apply this method, which would 


have been valid the day after Montoire, because one month later, on 
June 22, 1941, Germany, with its offensive against Russia, opened up an 
entirely new phase of the war. Since 1941, and particularly since the end 
of that winter, the "give and take" policy has been completely outdated. 
Germany, engaged in a fight to the death with the U.S.S.R., is aware that 
it is fighting for the whole of Europe, and in defense of a civilization 
common to all. Friendly towards those who have sided with her, she is 
irritated to see certain powers - France in particular - remain aloof from 
the anti-Bolshevik crusade. In her eyes, this abstention was a serious 
fault, compounding the responsibilities she had assumed in triggering 
the conflict. 

"How can France deal with this situation? 

"First and foremost, by officially taking charge of the Anti-Bolshevik 
Legion, and not leaving it exclusively to opposition groups. This will 
perhaps lead to belligerence with Russia. We must not hesitate to go that 

far. Because then we'll be able to : 

f. "integrate ourselves into the common struggle; 

g."bridge the gap between us and the winner; 

h. "To find political compensation for the heavy sacrifices we are 
called upon to make on the economic front, without any quid pro quo. 

"It's possible that this new attitude will provoke a break with the 
Anglo-Saxons. This is an eventuality we must not shy away from either. 

We may lose a few distant possessions. But at least we'll keep what's 
essential: our place in Europe and our Empire in Africa. 

"This stance will give imperial meaning to our policy and galvanize 
our army and youth into positive action. 

"Our suffering will only be meaningful if our policies are meaningful. 
There are those who argue that the hardships are heavy enough, and 
that we must not compound them with rash decisions. The decisions I am 
proposing are well-considered. As for the trials we're going through, it's 
inertia that makes them worse. Action will alleviate them. 

"Only this active policy must be implemented by a government that is 
stronger and more homogeneous than the current cabinet, i.e. by a 
government that is not constantly paralyzed by the confrontation of 
opposing tendencies, that makes decisions, and that is determined to 
enforce them. 

"We have every right to believe that such a government will win the 
Chancellor's confidence, thanks to its unreserved support for Europe's 
fight against Bolshevism. This confidence will in turn provide it with the 
arms and material resources it needs to pursue its African policy and 
reconquer our Empire. 

"This is what I call "forcing negotiations". Of course, it's risky. I don't 


dispute that. But these are exceptional times, and we'll only get through 
them by exceptional means. 

"To act otherwise, and to prolong our hesitations any longer, is to 
face infinitely greater dangers: IT IS TO EXPOSE OURSELVES TO being crushed 
by both the victor and the vanquished - whoever the victor and whoever the vanquished. 

"Through daily action, of which I have kept the government 
scrupulously informed, I have been observing the curve of events for 
months. In the last few days, it has taken on such a worrying aspect that, 
at this point, it would have been wrong of me not to share with you my 
thoughts inspired by an anguished patriotism. 


O 

The delivery of this memorandum - a copy of which I had given to the 
Marshal and to a number of my colleagues - opened the crisis that had already 
existed virtually for several weeks. Jam foetet. Like those patients still alive, 
but already spreading the stench of death, the Darlan cabinet was in full 
decomposition. No thought, no reflex animated it. But it could have survived 
for several more months, because no one in Vichy seemed to have noticed. Or 
to be more precise, Vichy circles sensed that the crisis was inevitable. But they 
refused to contemplate the outcome, because that alone would have forced 
them to take a clear position, which was beyond their strength. 

The Admiral, for his part, had no desire to relinquish power. He was like the 
Gascon who said to his friends: "I tremble before the perils to which my 
courage will expose me. He would talk about resigning, but always changed 
his mind at the last minute. 

The Marshal was perplexed and torn, as usual, between opposing solutions. 
My note had clearly alarmed him. But his entourage was advising him, not to 
draw closer to Germany, but on the contrary to get tough with the occupiers. 
America would thank him for it when the time for liberation came. 

As for the German embassy, it showed a singular indecision. It had always 
planned to remove Darlan and bring back Laval. But it would have liked the 
President to come back on a success. But the Ambassador had just returned 
from Berlin, empty-handed once again. For Laval, there was no success in 
sight. As a result, the "team" became the linchpin of the operation, in the sense 
that the decision could only come from them. 

Unfortunately, a year had passed since his accession to the government, a 
year full of struggles and experiences, hopes and disappointments, a year 
during which the world had changed a great deal, and events had taken an 
unexpected turn. The Reich, which seemed to be on the verge of victory in 
March 1941, had for the first time found a worthy adversary in the USSR. 
America had thrown the ever-increasing weight of its industrial potential onto 
the democratic stage. The balance of power seemed to have shifted. 

These twelve months, full of incidents of all kinds, had acted on the spirits 


like an acid and disintegrated the inner unity of the team. Its cohesion, as I 
said, had never been great. Now its differences of opinion were coming to the 
fore. The government crisis had taken root right within our group. At a time 
when, more than ever, we needed to stand together, it was impossible to rally 
around a common solution. 

Lehideux, who had just suffered a cruel bereavement, wished to retire from 
public affairs, and paid only distant attention to the discussion. Barnaud, level- 
headed and nuanced, was waiting to see how the business world would react. 
The debate was therefore confined to Pucheu on the one hand, and Marion and 
I on the other. But our positions were diametrically opposed. 

Pierre Pucheu, who had meanwhile become Secretary of State and then 
Minister of the Interior, had gained a great deal of self-confidence during his 
time in power. In fact, he had never lacked self-confidence. But now it was 
reaching excessive proportions. 

Being one of those people who readily confuse realism with opportunism, 
he had little resistance to fluctuations in the military situation, and even less to 
the reactions of public opinion. Since the most important thing was to be on 
the winning side, and the winner could only be, in his eyes, the United States, 
Pucheu believed, like most average Frenchmen, that it was necessary to 
gradually detach oneself from Germany in order to draw closer to America. To 
hear him tell it, the Reich was rapidly wearing itself out in its struggle against 
the Soviets. This concomitant exhaustion of the two adversaries was entirely 
to our benefit. All we had to do was watch the match, waiting for the moment 
when both pugilists were down. At that moment, France would be the arbiter 
of the situation. 

- Hitler himself gave us the example," said Pucheu. Didn't he offer to talk to 
us when he was gripped by the anguish of defeat? Didn't he abandon the talks 
as soon as his troops resumed their forward march? Since he chose to take this 
realistic attitude towards France, it is our strictest duty to do the same towards 
the Reich. Time is on our side. We must refuse to negotiate and wait for the 
moment when, once again gripped by the fear of being defeated, the Fiihrer 
returns to us to ask for help. At that moment, we'll be in a good position to 
haggle with him for help, and obtain enormous compensation in return." 

This kind of argument had always seemed absurd to me. Waiting until 
Germany and the Soviets had exhausted each other seemed to me the most 
serious mistake we could make. We had no way of measuring their 
exhaustion. Who could prove to us that it would be equal on both sides? It 
seemed more likely that one side would win in the end. If Germany were 
victorious, it would never forgive us for our passivity. If the Soviets won the 
war, they wouldn't spare us either. Whether we liked it or not, we were in 
solidarity with the Wehrmacht. If the Eastern Front cracked, the Bolshevist 
tidal wave would overwhelm everything, and none of us would survive to 
negotiate anything. To imagine that time was working for us was to 


completely misunderstand the situation. Time worked for no one, except for 
chaos. 

Because Franco-German negotiations were difficult and Germany 
remained deaf to our objurgations, was it necessary to repudiate in one fell 
swoop all the political principles in the name of which we had acceded to 
government? As far as I was concerned, neither public opinion nor the war 
map would change my mind. My actions were based on an unshakeable 
conception of France's role in Europe and Europe's role in the world, which 
had nothing to do with the ebb and flow of events. I had always believed that 
France's greatness and security lay in a loyal agreement with Germany. I had 
always said that we had to put an end at last to these monstrous wars, which 
were reborn every twenty-five years, and which exhausted us mutually for the 
sole benefit of foreign continents. I thought this when the French regiments 
were on the Rhine, and J thought it again when the German regiments were on 
the Loire. I thought it when Rommel occupied El Alamein, and J still think it 
when Montgomery laid siege to Tripoli. Nothing could make me change my 
opinion, not even the German defeat, since that was already my conviction 
when Germany was defeated. 

I wasn't unaware of the temptation, for foolish minds, to play both sides, so 
as to have one foot - come what may - on the winning side, and thus guard 
against the vagaries of fate. But I wondered what we'd gain by bailing France 
out, if it meant forcing her to play, to her final exhaustion, the role of 
policeman that had worked so poorly for her from 1919 to 1939. 

The truth was that the war of 1870 had ushered in an era of convulsions and 
crises in Europe, the cycle of which would only be closed by the unification of 
the continent. What France needed was a long period of peace, where she 
could regain her strength and heal her wounds. The Treaty of Frankfurt was 
the cause of the 1914 war, the Treaty of Versailles was the cause of the present 
conflict, and as the same causes always have the same effects, a new treaty of 
this kind would inevitably engender new convulsions. The best solution was 
one that would harmonize the necessities of history with the data of 
geography, which could be translated into this simple formula: America for 
Americans, Asia for Asians and Europe for Europeans. 


O 


During the last days of March, we had several discussions on this subject. In 
the end, my thesis prevailed. Pucheu alone stuck to his guns. We know what 
perilous paths his obstinacy was to lead him down . The government crisis 
had definitively broken up the team. 

In order to mature the crisis and hasten its resolution, we decided to submit 


8 Allusion to the tragic death of Pierre Pucheu, who was arrested and tried before being shot in Algiers 
on March 20, 1944. General de Gaulle refused to pardon him (Editor's note). 


a memorandum to the Admiral to make our political position clear. I wrote it, 
taking as a basis my memorandum of March 27. That's why it contains many 
of the arguments already quoted. Here it is: 


April 2, 1942 


J. BENOIST-MECHIN. Secretary of State 
to the Vice-President of the Council 


to Admiral DARLAN 
Vice-Chairman of the Council 


"I have the honour of enclosing a note to inform you of the political 
position that some of your colleagues and I have deemed necessary to 
adopt, given the seriousness of the circumstances. 

"It was drafted in agreement with Messrs Barnaud and Marion. Mr. 
Lehideux, temporarily withdrawn from public affairs due to a private 
bereavement, was unable to take part in its drafting, but I believe I can 
affirm, following recent conversations with him, that he shares our way 
of seeing things. 

"Al. Pucheu, with whom we discussed the problem, although agreeing 
with us on most points, would like to clarify his personal thoughts with 


” 


you. 


The letter of transmittal was accompanied by the following memorandum: 


"Recent developments lead us to believe that the only policy consistent 
with the country's best interests must be inspired more faithfully than 
ever by the following considerations: 

"If France lets things go, if it persists in "waiting", it is to be feared 
that, at the end of the current conflict, it will find itself faced with one of 
three hypotheses: 


1. "The most improbable: Germany fails in its enterprise against 
the U.S.S.R. Bolshevism sweeps across Europe. France was 
submerged. 

2. "Germany and its allies are victorious without our help. They 
have in store for us a peace of mutilation and metropolitan and 
colonial subjugation. 

3."Both groups of belligerents are committed to compromise. It is 
necessarily at our expense. 


"Not taking sides means the certainty of annihilation. 
"In the aftermath of defeat, the Marshal and the Admiral legitimately 


believed that the policy of collaboration was likely to avert this peril. 

"After the Berchtesgaden interview (May 11, 1941), it looked as 
though this policy might be implemented on a give-and-take basis. 

"Germany's entry into the war with the U.S.S.R. completely 
transformed the problem. 

"A conflict between members of the same European community has 
been replaced by Europe's crusade against barbarism. 

"France cannot confine itself to an attitude of strict neutrality towards 
Germany. 

"At a time when a new European order is being established in a life- 
and-death struggle, our country can only claim its place in it to the extent 
that it commits itself and takes its risks. 

"It would be pointless for it to demand prior guarantees, since its only 
guarantee for the time being must lie in the sincerity and developments of 
its participation in the common struggle, given its real possibilities. 

"What's more, at a time when the world is being redistributed by the 
test of strength, a vacant Empire is a lost Empire. No diplomatic 
maneuver will save it. France will keep only what it has defended or 
reconquered from its overseas territories. 

"Only active participation in the defense of Europe can provide us 
with the weapons we need to protect and reclaim our Empire. 

"So our fight for Europe meets the strictest national interest. 

"Finally, to involve the French people in this policy and to give them a 
chance in tomorrow's world, it is necessary to practically realize, in all 
fields - especially in the social field - the promises included in the idea of 
national revolution. 

"However, the gap between France and Europe is widening. This is 
leading to definite signs of trusteeship. 

"Engaged in the offensive in the East, having made arrangements with 
its allies for both the war and the ensuing peace, the Reich will no longer 
ask France for anything. This silence should not be interpreted as a 
favorable sign. On the contrary, it is fraught with threats. It is up to 
France to save itself. It can only do so by forcing negotiations. 

"It's the only way left to get the Chancellor to reconsider his views. 

"How long do we have to reach this goal? 

"Without being able to specify the timeframe, we are certain that it will 
be short. 

"Every day that passes makes the necessary turnaround more difficult. 
Before it's too late, we need to do something that will break our isolation 
and stop us on the road to disaster. 

"To enter into belligerence with the U.S.S.R., not to leave the English 
ventures against our colonies and our metropolitan territory unanswered, 
to effectively bring about national and social revolution - these are the 


broad directions of a general policy of national and imperial salvation. 

"All the efforts and sacrifices made by the Marshal and his government 
in these various directions will remain sterile and without benefit until 
they fit, in a striking way, into the framework we have just defined. 

"This policy is indivisible. Nor can it be achieved all at once. 

"Moreover, it will only be able to reach its full potential if the Reich, 
reassured by its sincerity and vigor, understands the common interest it 
presents for both countries, and provides us, at the same time as its 
execution, with the material and psychological means necessary for its 
development. 

"Already, however, a number of measures can be taken that will make 
Germany reconsider the French problem before it's too late. 

"Among the possible actions, the most effective seem to us to be : 

"In the external order : 

1."Official government takeover of the Anti-Bolshevik Legion. 

2. "Riposte to British bombardments (vigorous public statements, 
internment of British subjects, etc.). 

3. "At an opportune moment, in response to an Anglo-Saxon 
operation, limited military action on a strategic African point (e.g. 
raid on Fort Lamy). 

4. "Recognition of certain new Axis-friendly states: Manchukuo, 
Nanking, Slovakia. 

5."Resumption of work with the Japanese on the proposed project 
for New Caledonia. 


"In the inner order : 


1."Judgment of the Riom trial with a statement of political reasons. 

2. "Implementation of revolutionary measures to solve the 
problem of government authority, supplies and the misery of the 
working and middle classes. 

3. "Reorganization of the Legion des Combattants and all youth 
movements” under a political leadership determined to give them a 
common impetus in the direction of national revolution and European 
cooperation. 

4. "Definition of official propaganda aimed at confronting the 
French with present realities and future possibilities. 


"To implement this internal and external policy, it is essential that the 
Marshal and the Admiral carry out a wide-ranging government 


reshuffle. 


' Created by a law of August 29, 1940, the Légion des Combattants - which the Germans had banned in 
the northern zone - was originally intended to mobilize members of various associations in support of the 
principles and achievements of the "National Revolution". The Chantiers de Jeunesse law of July 30, 1940 
(N.d.E.) was based on a similar concern, but with more moralistic objectives, in reference to the loss of 
traditional values, which were put back on the agenda by the Vichy regime. 


"Indeed, they will be unable to achieve anything fruitful and lasting 
for the country if they do not rely on a government that is more 
homogeneous in its spirit, more resolute in its methods and stronger in 
its structure than the current cabinet, i.e. a government that is not 
constantly paralyzed by the confrontation of opposing tendencies, that 
makes decisions and enforces them from the top to the bottom of the state 
hierarchy." 


O 

- I can see what it is! It's a collective complaint," says the vice-president of 
the Board with a disgruntled look, after reading this note. Do you want me to 
leave? Say it straight! 

- You're completely wrong," I replied. Read our text carefully: "To 
implement this domestic and foreign policy, it is essential that the Marshal 
and the Admiral carry out a major ministerial reshuffle. "This is the exact 
translation of our thinking. If we wanted you to leave, we wouldn't have 
mentioned your name. You must remain at the head of the government. But 
make the necessary decisions immediately. Otherwise, one day soon, they will 
be imposed on you." 


CHAPTER XXX 


The fall of Darlan and the formation 
ofthe Laval government 


The two possible outcomes - Interview with Laval - Conversa- 
tion with Doriot - The Randan interview - The Admiral's panic - 
Pucheu's dismay - The Marshal's hostility to Darlan - The 
"ministry" Fonck -A move by Admiral Leahy - Admiral 
regains courage - Darlan's blunder - FirstGermanmove 
- The Admiral gives ground - SecondGermanmove 
- Third German move - Departure of M.Du- 
moulin de la Barthéete - Fourth German move - The Admiral 
surrounded - The April 14th communiqué - Exorbitant intentions of 
Laval - Darlan's parade - The Admiral refuses anygovernmentalfunction 
- Split in power - I express my alarm 
to Laval and Krug von Nidda - "Oculos habent..."Theclimax 
of the crisis - The entry of the ambassadors - Bergery is 
charged with resolving the crisis - Bergery's disappointment - TheLavalgovern- 
mentis finally constituted (April 18, 1942) - The fate of a 
ministerial declaration - A Spanish diplomat's joke 


You couldn't have said it better yourself. 

I At this point, the crisis could only be resolved in one of two ways: either the 
Admiral himself took the lead and reshuffled his cabinet so as not to be forced 
to do so by outside pressure, or he lowered his flag in front of M. Laval and 
agreed with him on the distribution of portfolios. It seemed unlikely that the 
Admiral would seize in time the remaining opportunities to realize the first 
combination. He was bound to fall into the second. 

When my friends and I had joined the government, we had promised the 
German ambassador that we would facilitate Mr. Laval's return as soon as it 
seemed possible. We weren't going to stand in the way, now that it was 
inevitable. However, to let Laval return alone, dictating terms to the Marshal 
and satisfying the grudges he had built up within himself since December 13, 


1940, seemed dangerous. The thesis I shared with Marion and Arrighi was that 
it was necessary to form a "collaborationist coalition" ministry, by calling to 
power, along with Laval, Déat, Doriot, and in general all those who had 
publicly claimed to be part of this policy over the past months. This was the 
best way to neutralize certain unfortunate aspects of Laval's policy. 


O 

So we contacted these men to find out their intentions. I had met Laval at 
some length, a fortnight earlier, and explained our program to him, as set out 
in the notes of March 27 and April 2 . The President had declared himself in 
agreement with it, and had told us that if he came back to power, it would be to 
pursue this policy, and no other. 

- It's the only one capable of saving the country," he said in his deep, 
warmly timbred voice. France is a great thing, and we must not let those who 
will succeed us diminish it. The French people will one day hold their leaders 
to account, for they have a right to do so. I dread that day for those who govern 
us... 

- It's not enough to give Vichy policy a clearer direction," I pointed out. 
What needs to be radically changed is the very spirit that reigns there. I see 
France threatened by the loss of the Empire, by total occupation and by 
internal unrest that the occupier will not hesitate to suppress by force of arms. 
We must do everything in our power to avoid this misfortune. 

- That's my opinion too," said Laval, "and I'll do my utmost to achieve it if 
I'm back in power. 


O 

Later that week, Doriot, Marion, Arrighi and I had lunch together. We had 
read the April 2 memo to the leader of the P.P.F., which had met with his full 
approval. 

No doubt the prospect of working with the President didn't appeal to the 
former mayor of Saint-Denis. When I'm with him for more than five minutes," 
he says, "I don't know what to say. And when I'm with him for more than a 
quarter of an hour, I feel like strangling him. It was going to be quite a fight. 
But I knew that once they were both in power, their relationship would 
necessarily take on a more serene character. Doriot, for his part, was too astute 
not to sense that Laval's return was inevitable. The essential thing, in his eyes 
as In ours, was to surround him with young, revolutionary forces to prevent 
him from falling back into his past mistakes. 


2 See above, pp. 395-401 and 405-409. 


The crisis was therefore moving towards a favorable solution when a 
dramatic turn of events turned everything upside down. 

On March 26, alarmed by the pessimistic news reaching him from all sides, 
the Marshal received René de Chambrun, Laval's son-in-law. An American 
citizen as well as a French one, like all the members of his family, René de 
Chambrun had been a missionary in Washington during the war, and had 
retained many political connections there. Given the name he bore, one 
couldn't blame him for being a staunch supporter of Franco-American 
friendship. But he would have benefited from serving this cause with more 
restraint. 

Bunny de Chambrun, as he was known to his close friends, had gone to see 
the Marshal and painted a very bleak picture of the situation, assuring him that 
France was lost if he didn't call on his father-in-law immediately. The latter 
had just had a crucial meeting with Marshal Goering and felt it his duty to 
inform the Head of State. As for the reactions that the President's return might 
provoke in America, M. de Chambrun was determined to smooth them over, 
thanks to his personal relations with Mr. Tuck . 

The dismayed Marshal agreed to have an immediate meeting with Laval. 
He did not lose his head, however, as he forbade Ménétrel” to accompany 
him, to avoid any indiscretion. 

The meeting took place that very afternoon, in a secluded clearing in the 
Randan forest. The two men strolled through the undergrowth for over two 
hours. The President recounted his meeting with Goering, and did everything 
in his power to further frighten the Marshal. He denounced the Admiral's 
"clumsiness", and told the Head of State that he was taking on a very heavy 
responsibility by leaving power any longer "in the hands of an incompetent". 
It was the most direct way of putting forward his own candidacy. 

On the other hand, he was careful not to tell the Field Marshal that Goering 
had advised him against resuming power at this time. The Fuhrer was not 
prepared to make any concessions to France. Laval could therefore expect no 
diplomatic success, and would struggle for months in a difficult situation. 

What prompted the President to disregard this warning? Was it ardent 
patriotism, self-confidence, or the desire to take revenge on his personal 
adversaries? In any case, he let the Marshal know that he was confident of 
obtaining an improvement in the situation and advantages that the Germans 
would never grant the Admiral. 

However, the Maréchal feared that Laval's return would lead to 
complications with America, and that the President would want to pursue a 
more active Franco-German policy, which would break with the delaying 
tactics so dear to Vichy circles. 


°°! Chargé d'affaires of the United States. Admiral Leahy, who had the title of Ambassador, will be 
recalled to Washington (Editor's note). 
20? Dr. Ménétrel, personal physician and friend of Marshal Pétain. (Editor's note) 


Laval assured him that he was completely mistaken: that he had thought 
things through since December 13th, and that he was firmly resolved not to 
pursue a policy likely to drag France into war. As for breaking off relations 
with the United States, he would refrain from doing so, all the more so as he 
believed he could play, depending on circumstances, the role of mediator 
between Berlin and Washington. The Marshal returned to Vichy reassured by 
these promises. 


O 


While the Marshal only half lost his head, the Admiral lost it completely 
when he learned that the Head of State had met the President in the Randan 
forest. The very next morning, he rushed to Chateldon to gauge Laval's 
attitude towards him. Feeling "betrayed" by the Marshal, who had not 
informed him of anything, he wanted to hold on to a man who had held a bitter 
grudge against him. In doing so, he provided Laval with a cheap opportunity 
to humiliate him, and gave Vichy the spectacle of a distressing lack of 
character, as everyone blamed his hasty action on his fear of being suddenly 
stripped of power. 

Pucheu, in turn, followed in the Admiral's wake. He who had taken a 
violent stand against a ministerial reshuffle, he who had refused to sign our 
note of April 2 because he wanted to get closer to Washington and distance 
himself from Berlin, he arranged a secret meeting with the "man from 
Montoire", to see under what conditions they could "adjust their positions". It 
should be added that, on this occasion, he completely disassociated himself 
from his team-mates, not wanting to be burdened with such "compromising" 
baggage. He took Laval on a "wide-ranging tour", from which he returned 
highly satisfied. In reality, the President had fooled him from start to finish. 
He was determined not to take him with him, and not to keep any of the 
promises he had just made. The old Chateldon fox had at least one quality: he 
was undeniably more cunning than his opponents. 

But Laval had counted on the Marshal's astuteness. The latter saw him once 
or twice in the days that followed. Then, considering that he was sufficiently 
informed, he decided to put an end to these conversations, without making any 
decision regarding the President. Laval, frightened at seeing the prey he felt 
was already within his grasp slipping away, obtained authorization to publish 
the following communiqué: 


Vichy, April 3, 1942 


"As the initiator of the Montoire policy, and considering that France's 
external situation is worsening by the day, I felt it my duty to discuss it 
with Marshal Pétain. Conversations took place between the Head of 


State and myself. They ended today with a final meeting at the Pavillon 
Sévigne. 


When the Admiral read the text of this communiqué, he wanted to forbid its 
publication. But when he was told that its publication was not only authorized, 
but desired by the Marshal, he was at his wits' end. He felt that the Marshal had 
given up on him altogether and, believing himself lost, he sent Commandant 
Fontaine to Laval to beg him to renounce his communiqué, or at least to 
modify its terms. Laval, only too happy to score more points, refused to 
compromise. He declared that he would not modify his communiqué in any 
way, and that if the Admiral maintained his veto, he would publish it in the 
Paris press without his authorization. The Admiral had to bow, his heart 
aching at what he called the Marshal's "second betrayal". He had forgotten 
that, having rushed to Chateldon himself, he had lost the right to reproach 
anyone. 


O 


1. In particular, to send him as ambassador to Berne if he did not remain in government. 


Where did the Marshal's hostility to the Admiral come from? 

It seemed to stem primarily from the fickleness of age. Like many old men, 
the Marshal was quick to fall in and out of love with people. If he saw a face he 
no longer liked, he took a dislike to it. The Maréchale exacerbated these 
tendencies, assuring us that a fortune-teller had predicted that Darlan "would 
one day betray the Maréchal”. 

The Marechal's antipathy was matched by that of the military cabinet, 
which did not forgive the head of government for the drastic cuts he had begun 
to make among the old generals. But all this was dominated by the aversion 
the Marechal instinctively felt towards the person - whoever it was - he had 
designated to take over his succession. He resented the "dauphin" in the same 
way that an uncle with an inheritance resents the nephew in whose favor he 
has tested. I remember a note from Romier that sheds some light on the 
situation. It was a few days after the crisis had been resolved, when the 
Admiral had ceased to be head of government. 

- How is it," I asked him, "that the Marshal has shown such eagerness to 
dismiss Darlan, when fifteen months ago he brought him to power to oust 
Laval? 

- It's quite simple," replied the Minister of State, "Darlan is the Marshal's 
successor. Every time he enters his office, his only appearance seems to say: 
‘Brother, you must die! "In the end, the Marechal found a mortician for him. 
By putting a little distance between them, he gave himself the impression of 


gaining time." 

I sensed for myself how strained their relationship was at the inauguration 
of the Lyon Fair in September 1941. The official procession passed through a 
small Beaujolais village on its way to Romier's house. The crowd, massed on 
the main square, had cheered the Marshal for a long time. Then, in the silence 
that followed the ovation, a little girl - just one - was heard to shout: "Vive 
Darlan! The Marechal, leaning towards the Admiral, said with a cruel smile: 

- Here! I didn't know you were a ventriloquist!" 


O 

By the end of the turbulent days I've just described, Vichy had returned to a 
state of apparent calm. But beneath the surface, turmoil of all kinds was 
brewing. While Laval returned to Paris to seek support from the Germans, the 
Marshal and the Admiral were preparing their weapons for the next assault. 

- Why bother with all these complications?" certain members of his cabinet 
had told the Marshal. After all, aren't you the head of state? And yet, since the 
armistice, you have never formed a government in line with your personal 
wishes. Foreign pressure has always prevented you from doing so. Isn't it time 
to show the country that you, too, are capable of forming a ministry?" 

The Maréchal found this remark very pertinent. Assisted by M. Dumoulin 
de la Barthéte, he set about drawing up the "ideal" cabinet, likely to win over 
the vast majority of the French people, i.e. a government from which both 
Darlan and Laval would be excluded. 

The result was a ministerial list that was surprising, to say the least. M. 
Barthélemy became President of the Council. The Interior was entrusted to 
Charles Reibel* ; Foreign Affairs, to Charles Roux ; National Defense, to 
Colonel Fabry: ; War, to Generals Frére or Picquendar; Finance, to M. Deroy; 
Information, to Bernard de Plas; National Education, to Henri Clerc; Justice, 
to M. Le Cour-Grandmaison; Agriculture, to M. de Lestapis; Labor, to M. 
Naud. 

That the Head of State felt the need to form a government of 
Germanophobic bourgeoisie was his business. But where the combination 
took a truly comical turn was that, before making these appointments, the 
Marshal had insisted on securing the approval of the Reich. Once the list had 
been finalized, he asked Colonel Fonck to go to Berlin to submit it to Goering 
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*® Currently dissenting. 

°04 Notorious Germanophobe. 

5 Several times Minister of War during the Third Republic (Editor's note) 

°° Fonck had rendered some personal services to Goering, when he was an airline pilot in Sweden, and 
had maintained friendly relations with him. He did himself a great disservice in the Reichsmarschall's mind 
by associating himself with such risky proposals. 

Colonel René Fonck was an ace of the First World War, and one of the most prestigious aviators of his 
generation. He was unreservedly committed to the policy of "collaboration". (Editor's note) 


Without further thought, Fonck set off on April 4, armed with a mission 
order signed by the Marshal. But he got no further than Paris. There, General 
Hanesse, representing the Reichsmars- chall, offered to deliver the message to 
Goering himself, "to save time". Fonck naively accepted this offer and handed 
over the list. General Hanesse was in no hurry to take it... not to Goering, but 
to the German Embassy, which promptly forwarded it to Abetz and 
Ribbentrop. You can imagine the astonishment they felt at the Marshal's 
proposal. What irritated them most of all was the impression that the head of 
state had tried to get through to Goering, by going over their heads. Had he 
learned nothing from the faux-pas of the December 13th incidents” ? Once 
again, the "maneuver" skilfully calculated by the Marshal's cabinet would 
come back like a boomerang on those who had launched it... 


O 

While the Marshal waited with Dumoulin for the outcome of his personal 
combinations, Admiral Darlan received a visit from Admiral Leahy. On April 
9, the U.S. ambassador handed the vice-president of the Council a 
memorandum from Mr. Cordell Hull, informing him that "the return of M. 
Laval to power would be tantamount to a marked aggravation of Franco- 
American relations". The memorandum added that "if the French Government 
were to disregard these observations, the United States would find it 
impossible to spare French overseas interests any longer". A final paragraph 
made an undisguised reference to Madagascar and the West Indies. 

The Admiral received this note with marked satisfaction. He believed it put 
an end to the crisis, consolidating his position. He hastened to communicate it 
to the Marshal, demonstrating that Laval's return would mean the loss of an 
important part of our Empire. 

Greatly surprised by this move by Admiral Leahy, the Marshal informed 
René de Chambrun and asked him how he thought it fitted in with his 
promises to avoid Franco-American tension. M. de Chambrun told the 
Marshal not to be unduly alarmed, and went to see Mr. Tuck "to arrange the 
matter". 

At that moment, the Admiral thought he'd won the day. The day after the 
Randan meeting, he had rushed to Chateldon, at the risk of "losing face". Now 
he was on the defensive, declaring that he would not relinquish even the 
smallest particle of power to M. Laval, that all the unrest in Vichy was a sham, 
and that the crisis had existed only in the imagination of a few unscrupulous 
schemers. 

Yet the crisis was not over: it had only just begun. The longer it took the 
Admiral to face up to the problem, the more likely it was that the solution 
would be unfavorable to him. The President's return, I told him, seemed 


°°’ The Marshal had informed the Chancellor of M. Laval's departure through the Wiesbaden Armistice 
Commission, i.e. by evicting the Reich Embassy in Paris. 


inevitable, but why leave the initiative to him? Once again, I advised the 
Admiral to take the initiative, to carry out a major cabinet reshuffle himself 
and, once his cabinet had been rebuilt, to offer Laval a share in the 
government, for example a second vice-presidency with the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs. If Laval refused, the Admiral could turn to the Germans, 
asking them to moderate his excessive pretensions. In my opinion, the 
Admiral should declare to Abetz that he was ready to collaborate with Laval, 
not to commit suicide in order to give way to him. 

But the Admiral made a major blunder at this point. On the evening of the 
9th, he summoned the delegate from the German Embassy in Vichy, Mr. Krug 
von Nidda, and gave him a copy of the American note, explaining that the 
threats it contained "made it impossible for him to appeal to Mr. Laval". 

A minute's reflection would have proved to the Admiral that to act in this 
way was to sign his death warrant. By relying on the arguments contained in 
Cordell Hull's note to the Germans, he was giving the impression that he was 
now taking his cue from Washington's wishes and becoming, as it were, the 
Americans' right-hand man. 

When the Admiral informed me of what he had just done, I was appalled. I 
told him that, in my opinion, he had put all the trump cards in his rival's hands. 
Darlan looked at me in amazement and thought I'd lost all common sense. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that he had eliminated the President once and 
for all. 


The next morning, April 10, Mr. Krug von Nidda requested an audience 
with the Vice-President of the Council. Having reported to his chiefs on his 
conversation of the previous day, he wished to inform the Admiral of his 
government's response. Darlan received him at once, convinced that the 
German Consul General had come to tell him that Berlin agreed with his 
arguments. 


The Reich Government," declared M. Krug von Nidda, "can in no way 
declare itself in agreement with your point of view. It is astonished that 
you should personally interfere with the President's return, and hopes 
that it has misunderstood the meaning of your recent communication, 
without which it would be obliged to withdraw its confidence in you. 
Indeed, he cannot believe that you are going against the Marshal who, 
through his recent talks with M. Laval, has clearly shown that there is no 
longer any difference of opinion between them. The German government 
would like to know very precisely what your real intentions are with 
regard to the President. 


The Admiral wavered under this unexpected blow. Unable to hide behind 
the American note any longer, he hesitated, lost his footing, and finally 
declared "that he was ready to entrust Laval with the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, with the direction of Franco-German negotiations - which would, in 
short, re-establish the situation of December 13. This was the maximum he 
could offer. 

Mr. Krug von Nidda withdrew to convey this reply to Paris. The next day, 
April 11, the German Consul General called on me very early in the morning, 
to communicate a second telegram he had received from Paris at 1.10 a.m., 
which he was going to carry to the Admiral and the Marshal. 


From Paris, April 11, 1942 - 1:10 a.m. 


"Please explain clearly to Admiral Darlan that the solution he has 
proposed can in no way be considered satisfactory. On the German side, 
we expect a clear decision to the effect that, when Laval joins the 
government, the conduct of French policy will be unambiguously 
transferred to him. This means that, apart from Foreign Affairs, he must 
first and foremost take over the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 
of Information, and that he must have the right to issue directives to all 
other civilian ministries. 

"Admiral Darlan's assertion that taking over the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Franco-German relations would reconstitute the position of 
December 13, 1940, is incorrect. Until December 13, 1940, Laval was 
Vice-President of the Council and responsible to Marshal Pétain for the 
affairs of state; he was also Pétain's legal successor. If Darlan attached 
any value to recreating the situation of December 13, he would have to 
relinquish the running of the government to Laval and confine himself to 
the Ministry of the Navy. The fact that Darlan was now recognized as 
Pétain's official successor, that he was in charge of the whole of National 
Defense and that he continued to share with Laval the vice-presidency of 
the Council, represented an important concession, especially since 
Darlan, after December 17, declared that he would only use his activity 
as vice-president until such time as the Marshal accepted Laval's return 
to the cabinet. 

"You can express to the Admiral that, on the German side, confidence 
is maintained in his person if he remains in the cabinet as restriction of 
Laval's powers over political and civil sectors, will not be considered a 
satisfactory resolution of the government crisis. 

"Darlan must be informed with all necessary precision of the 
seriousness of the situation and of the necessity for the French 
government to choose now between Berlin and Washington; he must 
know that the responsibility would fall on him if, as a result of his 


resistance, the government reshuffle failed. In the event of failure, we 
regard any possibility of a positive Franco-German policy as 
temporarily ruled out. 

"T consider an interview with the Marshal, in the above sense, to be 
opportune." 


This note was not only an intrusion into French domestic politics, it was, by 
its very terms, a brutal slap in the Admiral's face. To demand that "the conduct 
of French policy be handed over to Laval" was to ask the Admiral to take a 
back seat. To say that "his retention of National Defense and a second vice- 
presidency was an important concession" clearly implied who was actually 
appointing members of the French government. To assert that confidence in 
him would only be maintained "if he kept the promises he had made on 
December 17, 1940", proved that all his efforts since March 1941 were 
considered null and void, as soon as M. Laval's person was at stake. If the 
Germans had wanted to make an irreducible enemy of the Admiral, they 
wouldn't have done otherwise. 

An hour later, another telephone call from Monsieur Krug von Nidda... He 
had just received a third message, even more comminatory than the second. It 
was motivated by Fonck's approach, whose list had reached headquarters. The 
Marshal's proposal had been severely criticized. In response, the German 
authorities demanded "an immediate end to the intrigues of M. Dumoulin de la 
Barthéte, whose presence in Vichy was no longer tolerable". The rest of the 
dispatch dealt with the governmental situation: 


From Paris, April 11, 1942 - 11:50 a.m. 


"At the Fiihrer's headquarters, Laval's return was unconditionally 
expected. However, it was felt that this return would only make sense if 


1. Coming on the heels of the Cordell Hull memorandum, it showed how our sovereignty had been 
compromised. 


Laval was vested with all the necessary political powers, primarily the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry 
of Information. 

"Germany will not go back on these positions. If France doesn't take 
advantage of this last chance, it will be taking responsibility for the 
consequences for the future, as the foundations of trust between France 
and Germany will be destroyed once and for all." 


This third message went further than the others, in that the final sentence 
took on the air of a threat. Whereas the previous message emanated from 


Paris, and was expressed in the name of the "German government" - a vague 
formula which, after all, could only cover the wishes of the embassy - this one 
was conceived as expressing the personal will of the Chancellor. "At the 
Fiihrer's headquarters, we unconditionally expect Laval's return. Who was 
this "we"? Was it Abetz? Was it Hitler? This imprecision, which cast doubt on 
the origins of the note, compounded its ultimatum-like character. 


Despite this message's comminatory tone, no decision was taken during the 
day of the 11th. The 12th also passed without any clarification. The Admiral 
felt that, as long as the Chancellor demanded Laval's return, he should also say 
what concrete advantages this would bring. 

Sensing that he would find no further support from the Embassy, the 
Admiral decided to go to Paris to make contact with German military circles, 
in particular with General von Stulpnagel. On the morning of the 13th, they 
sent the Admiral a fourth message, informing him in blunt terms that he was 
not authorized to come to the occupied zone: 


From Paris, April 13, 1942 - 11:30 a.m. 


"It is not desired that any German services participate in the 
negotiations, because of the unpleasant bargaining character that 


1. Except for the departure of M. Dumoulin de la Barthéte, which was decided on immediately and he 
left Vichy within 48 hours. 

In Switzerland, Henri du Moulin de Labarthéte wrote an instructive memoir entitled Le temps des 
illusions. (Editor's note) 


characterizes them. Please let the Admiral know irrevocably that we are 
not getting involved in the discussion at all, but are waiting to hear what 
decisions France has taken. Ambassador Abetz, who has been detained 
at headquarters, will remain there to await the outcome of these 
negotiations and to receive direct instructions from the Chancellor on 
the French government's decision. 

It is now important that the Marshal's decision be taken without 
further delay. A trip by the Admiral to Paris before the end of the 
government crisis is not desirable. 


When I entered the Admiral's salon, the German Consul General had just 
left. I found the Vice-President of the Council deeply distraught. The latest 
humiliation had been the final blow. All hope of strengthening his position had 
vanished. Surrounded on all sides, all he had to do was lay down his arms. 


I was deeply saddened to see him in this impasse, as it reminded me of the 
one in which IJ had found him in January 1941. At that time, the Admiral had 
asked to come to Paris to discuss the Laval case with Abetz. The Ambassador 
had refused, and the gates of the Pont de Moulins had remained closed to him. 
There was something striking in the parallelism of the situations, except that 
the first time I had saved him from embarrassment, and this time there was 
nothing more I could do for him. 

I couldn't help thinking that, despite the mistakes he may have made, Darlan 
didn't deserve such harsh treatment. If I have insisted on recounting in detail 
all the episodes of this crisis, it is because I am aware, in doing so, that I am 
discharging a debt to him. As I write these lines, Admiral Darlan has died in 
dramatic circumstances. It will be for others to shed light on his end. For my 
part, I wanted to shed some light on the reasons that led him down the path he 
was to take in November 1942. I don't know if the Admiral ever understood 
the exact nature of my feelings for him, nor how much it cost me to show my 
disagreement when he deviated from the line he had originally drawn for 
himself. The only way I can show my gratitude to him for the ten months he 
honored me with his complete confidence, is to set out the facts with 
scrupulous care. 


1. Murdered in Algiers on December 24, 1942, by the young monarchist Fernand Bonnier de la 
Chapelle. (N.d.E.) Objectivity, convinced that they will bring, I don't say a 
justification for his actions, but extenuating circumstances to the judgment of 
posterity. 

I'll never forget the deep despondency in his eyes as I entered his office. 
Now he understood why I'd been urging him for eight days not to stiffen in 
useless refusal. He asked me what I had to do to escape defeat. All I could say 
was: 

- "Now it's too late!" 

I had prepared a "recapitulative note" for him, in which I reviewed the 
various events of the last six months, which had led him insensitively to the 
situation he now found himself in. Seeing him so distraught, I didn't have the 
heart to give it to him. What was the point of digging up these memories of the 
past? He had been cruelly stricken enough as it was. 


O 


The following day, April 14, an official communiqué informed the country 
that "Marshal Pétain, Admiral Darlan and President Laval had decided to set 
up a new government on a new basis". 


Yet the crisis was not yet resolved. Three whole days were to elapse before 
the final decision was taken, three days during which the struggle became 
unprecedentedly bitter, and during which the characters revealed themselves 
in an edifying light. For although the constitution of a new government had 
been agreed in principle, the most thorny problem remained to be resolved: the 
part to be played by each party in the new combination. 

The President's position was extremely strong. He knew that the Marshal 
was bound by the April 3rd communique; he knew, from the upheavals caused 
by Fonck's list, that the Marshal intended to get rid of Darlan and that the 
Germans had little confidence in the Marshal; he also knew about the 
dispatches from the Embassy to the Admiral, as Krug von Nidda had gone to 
Chateldon on purpose to bring him a copy - which was a strange way of 
conceiving his duties as a diplomat. All this prompted him to be intractable. 
He wanted all the power for himself and refused to share it with anyone. The 
pride and thirst of those in government before December 13th... 

Negotiations began on April 15, at the Pavillon Sévigné, between Darlan 
and Laval. It was then that the Admiral realized the full extent of the 
President's demands. 


He wanted to form a Laval cabinet, exclusively Laval. A coalition 
government was out of the question. After the Germans had hoisted him up on 
the flagpole, he closed the door behind him and disassociated himself from the 
other "collaborationists", despite the assurances he had previously given 
Abetz. He refused to settle for a second "vice-presidency", wanting to be the 
sole "head of government". He went so far as to demand that the Marshal 
relinquish the office of Council President in his favor, and confine himself to 
the purely honorary role of Head of State. 

Feeling ousted from the government scene, Darlan had a sudden burst of 
anger. I'd seen him so downcast the day before, but he suddenly rediscovered 
all his fighting instincts. I don't know whether his entourage had turned him 
against the President. In any case, he refused to join the Laval cabinet, and 
wanted to retain only his military prerogatives, but outside and apart from the 
Ministry. He renounced the title of Minister of National Defense, which 
would have obliged him to attend the Council, but retained that of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force, which, combined 
with his designation as dauphin, gave him complete autonomy vis-a-vis the 
President. He had these titles confirmed by a letter from the Marshal, which at 
the same time gave him the exclusive right to make all appointments and 
transfers within the three arms. As a result, the Secretaries of State for War, 
the Navy and the Air Force had only quasi-nominal functions. Finally, he 
demanded that Admiral Auphand, whose pro-English sympathies were no 
secret, be retained in the Navy, where his influence was growing. This series 
of measures represented the most effective - and deadly - response Admiral 
Darlan could offer to the President's exorbitant demands. 


Power was now split, from top to bottom, into two antagonistic blocks: on 
one side the political ministries, on the other the military forces. The 
government had been reshuffled to strengthen it. Far from being more united 
and homogeneous, it emerged from the crisis weakened and divided. 

Experience had taught us that all Franco-German talks revolved around the 
army and the fleet. What could Laval do if the two essential levers of 
negotiation were beyond his control? Worse still, they now depended on a 
man who hated him and whom the Germans had just cruelly scorned, a man 
who had refused all participation in the government in order to be freer to say 
he disapproved of its policies. Sheltered from the antagonism that would 
henceforth pit the army against the Ministry, the military against civilians and 
Darlan against Laval, our executives 
dissidents in Africa and the metropolis would be free to pursue their 
dissolving action. 

This situation seemed to me to be fraught with peril. I was astonished to see 
that Laval didn't seem to attach any importance to it. The relentlessness with 
which he pursued his personal operation seemed to make him insensitive to 
the consequences of this split: he believed he had won a victory by eliminating 
Darlan, when in fact he had just suffered a defeat. 

I tried to bring this to his attention, but to no avail. I then went to Krug von 
Nidda to ask him to send Abetz back to Paris. Since Laval was putting no 
restraint on his demands, because he felt encouraged by the German 
telegrams, the ambassador was the only one who could moderate his appetites. 
I explained to Krug von Nidda that it was imperative to get Laval to share 
power with Darlan, and persuade the Admiral to join the cabinet. 

- The danger may not be immediately visible," I said, "but you'll see that as 
time goes by, it will get worse. The split between the political and military 
sectors is likely to have fatal consequences, the day we are faced with Anglo- 
American aggression." 

But the German Consul General gave me only a distracted ear. Since M. 
Laval was back in power, everything was for the best, and there was no need to 
bother with questions of the kind I was just raising. 

- Let's not complicate things unnecessarily," he replied, "and let's not try to 
solve today the problems of tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. I don't 
believe in aggression against Africa. Should such a threat arise, the President 
will be skilful enough to thwart it, for he enjoys considerable credit in 
American circles." 

I saw that M. de Chambrun had been there. Considering that I was wasting 
my time trying to get the German Consul General to listen to reason, I decided 
not to interfere any further and to let matters take their natural course. Since 
everyone else was refusing to face up to the obvious, all I had to do was bow 
down. 

I've never understood so well the meaning of the saying: "There are none so 


blind as those who do not want to see". 


O 

On the 16th, the fever continued to rise. Intrigues multiplied and 
intertwined with pleasure. A man who thought he was a minister in the 
morning was nothing at all by lunchtime, only to become secretary-general 
again by 4 a.m., and ambassador again by dinner. The hotels of Vichy 
resembled the rocks uncovered by the sea at low tide, in whose crevices 
swarm ambiguous fauna, dazzled by the light of day. On every floor of the 
Parc and Majestic, in the doorways and nooks and crannies of the corridors, 
the pale faces of the attachés de cabinet were lurking, feverishly exchanging 
tips and forecasts. Each was vying for a post, if he didn't already have one, or 
claiming "compensation" if he lost it. Through my office doors, I could hear 
the hurried comings and goings, accompanied by hushed conversations and 
furtive whispers. It all made a monotonous hum, like the rustling of dead 
leaves carried by the wind. 


O 

Around midday, an unexpected attraction arrived: the arrival of the 
ambassadors, signaling that the crisis was nearing its conclusion. Their 
Excellencies Messieurs de Brinon, Scapini and Bergery appeared 
simultaneously in front of the Hétel du Parc, like the birds on the high seas that 
appear when a storm subsides. Mr. de Brinon arrived by plane, Mr. Scapini by 
car, and Mr. Bergery on foot, as his car had broken down a few kilometers 
from Vichy. But if their means of locomotion were different, their haste to 
arrive was equal, so that they reached their goal at the same minute, each of the 
three quite displeased to meet the other two there. 

M. de Brinon rushed to the President, Bergery to the Marshal and Scapini to 
Darlan. Half an hour later, Bergery entered my office, looking both 
phlegmatic and busy: 

- The Marshal has asked me to resolve the crisis," he tells me. He wants the 
new government to be formed this evening. The President exceeds him with 
his continual demands. He has asked me to begin my consultations 
immediately. 

- If I understand correctly," I replied, a little taken aback, "you're going to 
be President of the Council? 

- "I've got my own idea in the back of my head," he says with a knowing 
smile, "leave it to me and you'll be in for some surprises." 

Of this I was certain: as soon as Bergery was on the track, there was no 
shortage of surprises. 

That evening, on his way back from Chateldon where he had just had a long 
talk with Laval, Bergery, whom I passed on the stairs of the Hétel du Parc, 
said to me: 


- This is it. 

- What is it?" I asked. 

- The situation becomes clearer. 

- So much the better. 

- I think I'll be Minister of Education. 

- "Bravo!" 

I thought to myself that he should have said, "My situation is becoming 
clearer". But I was careful not to regard this prognosis as definitive, for I knew 
that Laval had promised this post to Abel Bonnard. It's true that when it comes 
to promises... 


O 

The following day, March 17, the former government met in Council for the 
last time. The Admiral read out the Marshal's letter appointing him 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force, and confirming the 
constitutional article designating him as dauphin. The Head of State then 
asked us to tender our collective resignation. The Darlan government had 
ceased to exist. 

In the afternoon, while I was sorting out my papers, Bergery came back to 
see me. He had had another meeting with the President and seemed less 
optimistic than the day before. 

- Maybe I'll be Secretary General for Youth," he says in a detached tone. It's 
a position I'm particularly interested in. I'll be back later this evening to let you 
know how things stand." 

That same evening, I met him at the Majestic bar, where he was surrounded 
by acircle of elegant young women. 

- So?" I asked, "I see you're not waiting to be appointed, to hog all the 
female youth of Vichy. 

- Appointed?" he replied tartly, "Appointed to what? I have no desire to be 
part of this government. I much prefer an embassy abroad. At least you're your 
own master. Besides, Bettina loves to travel..." 


O 

On the morning of April 18, the new government was officially constituted. 
An official communiqué announced that the President had assumed the title of 
"Head of Government", and that the Marshal had relinquished the presidency 
of the Council in his favor. M. de Brinon, Admiral Platon and myself became 
Secretaries of State to the Head of Government. Marion was promoted to 
Secretary of State for Information. Barnaud remained Delegate General for 
Economic Relations. Pucheu, Lehideux, Charbin, Belin, Bouthillier and 
Caziot were no longer part of the cabinet. Admiral Auphand retained 
responsibility for the Navy, and M. Barthélemy for Justice. A number of new 
names completed the ministerial list: Jacques Le Roi Ladurie took over 


Agriculture; Cathala, Finance; Lagardelle, Labor; Bichelonne, Industrial 
Production; Bonnard, National Education; General Bridoux, War; General 
Jannekyn, Aviation; Max Bonnafous, Supply; and Governor General Brévié, 
the Colonies. 

The crisis in which we had been mired for over a month had finally been 
resolved. But it was at the cost of so many compromises and equivocations 
that the situation was hardly clarified. 

Messrs de Brinon and Scapini left in the afternoon. Bergery remained in 
Vichy for a further twenty-four hours, as he had been commissioned by the 
Marshal to prepare the ™™'s*! declarationx. 

Shortly afterwards, the turmoil subsided. Hallway conciliations became 
less bitter and fewer in number. The atmosphere relaxed, as if after a violent 
storm. 

Bergery, having completed his draft declaration, took it to the President. It 
was remarkable. But to believe that he would adopt a text that had not been 
drafted by his personal friends was to misunderstand Laval. He thanked 
Bergery. Then, when Bergery had left the room, he read the speech, pouted 
and threw it in the bin. 

That same evening, Bergery left for Paris, shaking the dust from his shoes 
at France's provisional capital. In the space of forty-eight hours, he had been 
through a series of misadventures that inspired this quip from a Spanish 
diplomat: "Like a rocket, he ascended into the Vichy stratosphere, throwing 
multicolored lights in all directions, crackling, falling back like a candle and 
gracefully extinguishing himself in the President's wastepaper basket. 

Fairness demands that we add that this firework display was the only 
brilliant episode in these days of baseness, intrigue and betrayal. 


1. We know that Bergery played an active role in drafting the Marshal's message of October 11, 1940, 
one of the best and most important he had ever written. 

2. Statement by Mr. Anthony Eden (Foreign Secretary) in the House of Commons, April 8, 1943: 

"The American government was right to want to maintain relations with the Vichy government. It was 
thanks to the maintenance of these relations that the Americans were able to easily clear the way for Anglo- 
American troops." 

4. General Huntziger was an unwitting victim of the machinations of the Intelligence Service, which 
affected him through certain members of his cabinet. The English, to discourage us from 

1. Since my letter to Abetz of June 7, I had constantly asked for a meeting between Darlan and 
Ribbentrop. It had always been refused. Today, it was a question of getting a plan adopted whose character 


was above all military and economic. As commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe and director of the Four- 
Year Plan, Goering seemed particularly well placed to discuss it with Marshal Pétain. 

1. See above, p. 146-147. 

3. Abbé Renaud, meeting John Amery, son of the British Colonial Minister, at the German Embassy in 
December 1942, told him: "Your country committed an unspeakable crime against France on the day it 
bombed our fleet at Mers el-Kébir. - Agreed, Amery replied, as far as the second day was concerned, when 
we returned to machine-gun the men who were trying to save their wounded comrades. But what about the 
first day? You had signed the armistice. We thought 

3. The same thing happened with tobacco. 


